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ROMAN H STORY, 
BY // PA SE 
QUESTION Ad ANSWER; 


1 


A Mer nop much more comprehenſive 
than any of the Kind extant: 


EXTRACTED FROM 


ANCIENT AUTHORS, 


AND THE 


MoR celebrated among the M © DE R O's 


*% 


"AND 


Interſpers'd with 3 Cusrous as ſerve to 
IlIluſtrate the H ISTOR Y. 


Nit a Complete INDEX. 


| Deſigned principally for SCHO Obs.” 


By the Author of the HIS T OK I f Encoiaxy by - 
QuEsSTION and ANSWER. VV 


— — 


The Six Ta EDIT TO Corrected, 
And adorned with ſixteen Copper - Plates, repreſenting the 1 
moſt memorable Occurences. = 
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SLINGSBY BETHEL, El 


"STR. 


HAVE chr Hanne 50 RE KOs i 
You an Epitome of a Hiſtory of 5 
Seater Pcople (perhaps) upon Earth; a 
People whoſe. Government, in its Riſe, 
Progreſs and Declenſion, affords the no- 
bleſt political Maxims; and from a Re-: 
view of whoſe remarkable Perſonages, . = 
the fineſt moral Inſtructions may: mw oY 
| drawn. EY 3.4 
I took the Liberty t to make choice Fry | 
5 (without once hinting my Intention) 
for the Patron of this little Work, ben 
eauſe I am not acquainted with a more 
worthy Gentleman; if the warmeſt Love 
for Your native Country, a Spirit of Hu- 
manity which extends to every Indivi- 
dual of Merit, and the ſtricteſt Regard 
to the Laws of Juſtice, claim that ami- 
able Appellation. Whether this be Flat- 


Az -- Tm. 


228 ” | 
OO LE A K 
7 q * = * KEY a 
ay l 


b "DEDICATION 
let the united Voice of Your Fel- 

rite witneſs for me, who diſco - 
vered fo laudable a Zeal, at the Time 
| that they voluntarily fixed upon You to 


be One of their Repreſentatives in Par- 


hament, as lately One of their Alder- 


men. My only Fears are, leſt the ad- 
mirable Materials which compoſe this 
Hiſtory, ſhould have ſuffered ſo greatly, 


in paſſing through my Hands, as to de- 
| baſe it to an Offering unworthy of Your 
Notice; tho the very favorable Recep- 


tion it has met with from the Public, in 


two Editions, leſſens my 8 
in this reſpect. 
I am we that You will not con- 
fider this Treatiſe in a mean Light, be- 


cauſe it is deſigned more particularly for 


the Inſtruction and Entertainment of our 
' Youth. Your well-known Love of Vir- 
tue, muſt make you exceedingly ſolici- 


tous. for its Increaſe; and you are ſenſi- 


ble, that the Seeds of this celeſtial Plant 


are beſt ſown in the blooming Seaſon of 
Life. How requiſite it is, that the ut- 
moſt Care ſhould be taken of the riſing 


Generation, is ſadly evident from the 
N Conduct of too many in the 


N 


_”>—@ IF VF Tt ST 


; e, 4 5 ann de Fe lot gere phi. 
culy great and venerable, ſo. fiercely 


prey d upon by the deſtructive Paſſions, 


o unattentive to the ſacred Voice of 
Wiſdom, and ſo ſtrongly captivated by 


the Siren, Luxury; that every Expedi- b | 


ent ought. to be employed, which may 
contribute to rouze them from this fatal 
Lethargy: and reſtore them to that Dig- 
nity, that Glory, for which their An- | 
.ceſtors were ſo long renowned. 

One effectual. Method of doing this, 


mauſt be, by ſetting before their Eyes, in 
the 13 Light poſſible, the num 
berleſs * which attend natu-- 
rally on the Practice of Virtue, and the | 
Train of Miſeries inſeparable from ow 8 


4 ſait of Vice. FE 

2 But whilſt the taftruRar 5 is thus eulti- 
vating a young Mind, and demonſtrati 
how much it is for the Intereſt: A 
One to enliſt under the Banner: of Vir- 


me z it may be requiſite that the Scholar: 


ould, be informed, that there has ever 
been in the World (and probably” will 
be) a Set of Men, who, acting in a. 
= Maſk, and employing the moſt inſidious 
N pretend to: be the greateſt: Friends 
vat A 8 to 


>. 


1 DEDICATION. 
to all thoſe with whom they have any 
Concerns, at the fame time that they 


are their moſt dangerous Enemies. A 
Caution like this feems quite neceſſary, 
leſt the Pupil, if born with a benevolent, _ 


upright Heart, and guided by a perfectly- 


- virtuous Theory (without any Reſtric - 


tions;) ſhould, © at laſt, find, that he 


had ſtudied an Uropian Syſtem ; and 
thus be groſsly impoſed upon, if not un- 


done, after that he himſelf comes to be 
an Actor in the Community. © 


But to crown the great Work (the 


+ reforming the Morals of Mankind) no- 
thing can be more efficacious than Exam- 


ple. When Men practiſe the Doctrines 
they would inculcate, as Such prove 
themſelves in earneſt, tis then that the 
moſt happy Effects flow from Inſtruc- 
tion. Man being an imitative Creature, 
it highly coneerns him to copy from the 


moſt excellent Models; from enlightned 
Perſons, to whom nothin g 15 more odious. 


than Difguiſe; and who, being Citizens 


of the World, bear a Batik Affection to 


© Worthy, of all Commulaities, = of 


— 


May 


F 
1 13 
3 a 
7 i 
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DEDICATION. N 
May Vou (Sir) long continue One of 
"i Guardians of a — whieh, by 


means of its Commerce, has been the 
Envy and Wonder 'of the remoteſt Na- 


tions. To Commerce we owe the happieſt 


Advantages; and, above All, that Palm 
of terreftrial Bleffngs, L1BERTY. . Com-- 
merce, whilſt it made us formidable in 
all Parts of the Globe, diffus'd Plenty: 
and Science over our Ifland; and enabled 
the lower Orders of Men among us, to- 
thake off the inſupportable Vaſſalage of 
the Great. To preſerve and . 
the Felicity of our Metropolis, it is ne- 


_ ceflary that there ſhould be a perpetual. 


Succeſſion of Patriots, to watch over its. 


Intereſts; Men who, directed by an Ig- 
tegritx of Soul ſuperior to all Things 


groveling and venal; and who, enter- 
taining a Juſt Idea of true Grandeur and 
ſolid Bliſs; place the Former, not in the 


fallacious Applauſes of the Generality of 


Courtiers, but in the ſincere Shouts bf " 


grateful Multitude of free Citizens, faith- 
fully repreſented ;, and the Latter (ſolid 
Bliſs) not in pecuniary Gratifications and 
external Splendor, but in the filent Fe- 
ſtimony of a Heart, conſcious of having 
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giſcharged its Duty (ſo far as human 
Nature will permit) both towards Hea- 
ven and towards Man; a Joy whieh be- 
comes the more exquiſite, in proportion 
as the Opportunities of 300d have 


been melt extenſive: And As s Lam per- 


ſuaded, that no Perſon is bleſt more fre- 
quently with this Frame of Mind than 
Tourſelf; ſo no One can be, on thitt ac 
gun, with greater Venerationgs. i950 Bert 
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PREFACE. 


may naturally be expetted, that I ſhould 


give ſome Account of the Motives, which indu- 


ted me to undertake this 1 now e as Rea- 
der with. 


Many bf the euer * hinted: 45 are * 5 
very voluminous, that they are no ways fit for 
_ Thoſe, for whom the following Work is more im- 
mediately deſigned , I mean our Y.0U1 Ry who, as 


they are taught a Variety of Things, ought not 


Io have their Memories ſo much loaded with any 
| fongle One, as may be of Prejudice 10 their at- 
taining the reſt: On the other band, ſome of 


theſe Hiſtories are written in ſa. curſory a Man- 
ner, that they are but hike Indexes; and tis 
well known, that as ſuch are dry and unplea ſank, 


ſo they: convey very imper fett Ideas to the Mind 
of , a Learner, and conſequently contribute very 


little to bis real Improvement. 


My Buſineſs therefore was, to ſteer a middle 


Courſe; not to draw my Picture (the Subjeft of 


it being vaſtly extenſive). ſo large, as might pra- 


went the Eye. from taking in every Part of it 


_ -wvith-eaſe, nor, on the contrary, to delineate it 


in Miniature, ſo as to make it almoſt imper- 


ceptible: Or, in other Words, I judged that it 
"would be proper for me, neither to make this = 


Hiſtory ſo copious as our larger Que mat wy ” 
conciſe as aur Epitomes. 
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The 
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8 we adeind with Ronin Hiſtories; it 
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| be beſt Piece we have of the latter Kind, d 
is that which the Ingenious Me. Thomas 14 
Brown tranſlated (with Amendments) from the Pa 
French. I need not ſpeak in Commendation of 
a Book, which has been ſo favourably received. 
However, it may be ebſerved, that His is pro- 
perly but a Sketch of the Roman Hiſtory; and 
conſequently ſuch a Work cannot give the requi- | 
fite catisfaBion, to Perfons of an inquiſitive Turn EF 
of Mind; who, not contented with the bare Sha= Ii 
dow or Heads of Things, love to ſee them exhi- 1 
bited in a proper Length, and to be informed of 8 
tbe Springs of the ſeveral Attions, 
Anoiler Motive of my drawing up the enſuing* 
Sheets was, the mauy Lights which have bien 
_ »brown upon the Roman Hiſtory, fince the Time 
that the Epitomes in our Language were firſt 
undertaten. As this was an Advantage which 
my Predeceſſors in this Way had not, and 1 have 
made the beſt uſe of it in my Power; I preſume: 
lj bat this Circumſtance will give my Work a Me- 
FB rit, (th almoſt foreign to myſelf) which Theirs 


i: 


= cannot boaſt. C 
20ũ proceed to the Manner, and the Materials. 

I had for compiling this Hiſtory: I choſe to draw- 

1 up by way of Queſtion. and Anſwer 3 that 

. Method being found, by Experience, to be moſt 

I agreeable to Youth. © This poſſibly may ariſe 

from ſuch a Work's having an Air of Converſa- 
lion : for as young People take fo much Delight- 
in talking together, tis no Wonder they ſhould 
be beſt pleaſed with a Hiſtory tbat is caſt in the 

Form of @ Dialogue, Ba 


* 


PREFACE" - 


777 des the ancient Authors. conſulted by Me, 
* alſo peruſed very carefully ſuch of the moſt emi- 
nent among the Moderns, as have written ei- 


ther profeſſedly, or occafionally, on the Roman 
Affairs; and particularly Mr. de St. Evremont, 


Sir Richard Steele, Dr. Kennet, the Author of 
' the Reflections on. the Grandeur" and Declenſion 
of the Romans, the late French Tranſlator of 


Eutropius with Notes, Abbe wee Mr. Roy 
lin, and My. Echard. + 


. The. four laſt bave bern ef more Ana : 


Service to me, and accordingly I. have made free 
_ with-tbem; but this, I hope, will not be thought 


4 Crime, fince thoſe Authors furmſhed me with. 


fuch excellent Materials; and as I make this can- 
aid Acknowledgement. There is ſo much Wiſs 
dom and Sogacity in the Reflections of Abbe Ver- 
tot, ſuch beauty and Integrity in thoſe of Mr. 
Rollin, that I muſt bave been extremely Injudjs 
_ C:ous, or very Ignorant, had I emitted Particu- 
lars, which form the greateſt Embell foment of 
the enſuing Sheets. 
In a word, as there are few Obſervations 
T can call my wn, and. all my Materials are 
borrowed ; the only Merit I can claim will 
be that of having compiled tolerably well , 
which (by the.way) is a laborious Taſk, the? 


it may not add 3 5 to the ene of * | 


nd Tier. 


However, that 1 may. not be + thought A 


- greater Plagiary than. I really. am, it is proper 
| for me to take notice, that theſe Paſſages #4 ng 
I have copied verbatim from Mr. Rollin's An- 
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| _ cient Hiſtory, (4 Work that can never be too 
much applauded) were formerly tranſlated by me 
from that Author ;, ſo that I only transfer Part 
of my own Property to another Place, and con- 
ſequently ought not to be accuſed of ge for Jo 
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ey. x 


F have. inreddind all ſuch of the Rom an 


© USTOMS, into this Hiſtory, as were neceſſary ' 


for the better Illuſtration of it; and without 
which many Paſſages would have been obſcure, 


or but imperfeftly underſtood. I choſe to blend | 


them with the Work, rather than give them ſe- 
parate, as 1 always had an Opportunity of in- 


ſerting them naturally; and as this would be a 
leſs Interruption to the Reader, in bis Feruſal - 


of the Hiſtory. 
Chronology contributing /o __ to the Per- 


ſpicuity of a Work of this Kind, I have been as 


accurate as poſſible in that Article. 


Tho" this Hiſtory is calculated more immedi- . 
ately for the Service of Youth, it perhaps will 
not be found improper for Perſons, who are come 


to Years of Diſcretion; I having expatiated much 


more on the Roman Affairs, than any Author 
who has writ in this Way, — | 
be uncommon Encouragement which my Hi- 


ſtory of England has met with, lays me under 


the greateſi Obligations to the Public; and Þ 
Hall think myſelf very happy, if what is here of. 
 fered, ſhould be thought ſome little Proof, that 1 


am not altogether forgetful 77 their Eat 'QVOUTS, 
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By Qu. B$TION and Anowen: | 
Compiled from the | 
Moſt Celebrated HISTORIANS 
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The ORIGIN Y the Romans. a 
e Nox. eee, bs 317 


r F 


* ; 8 chifes, by Venus | 
2. In what manner 7 


eg 5 Hias, with an inconſi- 
derable. Ks of followers; had the good fortune to 
eſcape the general deyaſtation. Sailing from his na- 
tive country, after a long and troubleſome re, 
and meeting with a great; variety of adventures, 
three years after the deſtraction af the above: men 
City, and above 400 Tur before the building 0 Fen, 


; 


A. To Eneas,. the pes of 4 | 


A. Tray being . wa he wt 


— 
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2 ROMAN HIS TOR V. 
landed in a part of Itah, then called Latium; and at 
this time Campagna di Roma. Here, addreſſing La- 
' , 7 wvinia, daughter to Latinus, King of that Country, he 
married her; having firſt killed in a Duel, Turnus, 
King of the Rutuli, his Rival. The Crown devolving 
cn Ana, after the demiſe of his Father-in-law, he 
removed the imperial Seat from Laurentum to Lavi- 
nium, à City he had built in honour of his royal Con- 
ſort. But engaging. in a bloqdy war with Mexentius, 
a King of the Hetrurians or Tyſcans, he was ſlain, after 


— 


having reigned mo onr Yen, Eo LET oO, 
9. Who ſucceeded Hnezs s, F402 
A. Aſcamus, his fon by a former wife: But La- 
wi nia, being left with child by Æneas, fled, out of 
fear, into the woods, and was there delivered of a 
fon, who, from the place of his birth, was called Syl- 
vius. Thirty, years after the building of Lawinium, 
Aſcanius reſigned it to his Mother-in-law, and found- 
od Alba-Longa, which he made his ſeat. © -- + 
"SO Hat SOR AY CORRUPT NR 
A. He had a ſon called Ialus, from whom the fa- 
-mousfamily of the Julii ſprung. This ſon, after his 
mother's eaſe, contended with Sylvius for the | 
Throne ; but the People thinking that it belonged to 
Latinus's race, beſtowed it on G Nes, and the Prieſt- 
hood on Julus, in whoſe family it thenceforward con- 
tinued. After Sy/vizs, ſucreeded 13 Kings of the 
ſame race, ſor near 400 years, who all made Alba their 
Capual, and many of them were likewiſe called Sy/- 
ias.* Theſe Kings were as follow: Zneas Sylvius, 
who reigned 31 years, Latinus 5 1, Alba 39, Capetus J. 
26, Capys 28, Capetus II. 13, Tiberinus &, Agrippa 24, 
Alladius 19, Awentinus 37, Procas 23, Amulius 42, and 
Numitor his brother, who was the laſt King of A. 
enn ION tro 
oy , ⁰ OS 
A. No. Amwlius, being jealous of the Power of his 
elder brother Numitor, rebelled againſt, and drove him 
_ from the Throne. And, to ſecure it to himſelf and his 
Pooſterity, he obliged Ilia, or Rhea Sylvia; his brother's 
only daughter, to take the habit of a Veſtal Virgin; 


o 


2 


f 


| Origin of the Rh A* . 1 


in We, that ſhe 25 775 be forced, either to lead 2 Life 
of perpetual Virginity, or ſaffer an e and | 
cruel * vr in ale ſhe violated it. + ha 
2 Had mis precaution the deſired effell ? 5 
A No. For Rhea Sylvia, fome time oY giving 
way to the frailty of nature, proved with child; an 
to ſcreen her guilt, 6 as was but too often the eulen in 
thoſe ages) pretended that ſhe had been overpowered, in 
a dream, by the charms and careſſes of the God Mars, 
who, ſhe ſaid, appeared to her in the midſt of Thunder 
and Lightning: A (ſuppoſed) commerce with Deities, 
ſo far f om reſſecting diſhonour on a Virgin, was thought 
glorious: and the general prevalence of this abſurd 
opinion, gave opportunity for the carrying on a multi- 
tude of * But, what is more probable, this 
oung Veſtal going one day to draw fome water in a 
lied wood, (conſecrated by the Albans to Mars) to be 
employed in the ſacrifices of the peg Villa; ſhe was 
raviſhed by an armed Man, (perhaps e ) who 
aſſumed edn name and character of tl e 2 eore-meationed 
God. . 
* Was not Rhea Sy via defered of twins? 
Ves. Romulus and Remus. © 
 19y How did Hmulius behave on this Wen * 15 
A. ERxaſperated at the news; he condemned his niece 
to die; but, at the interceſſion of Aut bb, 5 only daugh- 
ter, this ſentence was changed into perp tual 1 1 89 15 0 
ment, and ſhe was delivered of the two children above. 
mentioned. As for the CAO, he commantled them, 
either to be thrown info the 7 ier, after having been 
t into a little wooden Baſket ; or ele, to be car- 
ried and left in a ſtrange place, where there was no pto- 
babiliry of their meetmg with any Relief. However, 
the man Who was ordered to execute this“ cruel cm- 


mand, Heft them at the foot of a tree on the Bank 5 


of the Tiber. Here they were diſcovered by Fauftubts | 
the N 5 5 Shepherd; who knowing nothing of the 


Plot, took the nfants,' and carried them to Acca Lan- 
renia, his OO and” mg 1 mg 2 N. as her own 
Ehen e e 75 7 5 


: 6 : * 
* 3 
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- 2. Is not this Incident alſo related with the air ofa 
| EY 
A. 'Tis ſaid, That the Tiber, W reverence — 
their birth, wafted them back (after they had been ex- 
ſed on its ſtream) to ſhore. That a She-wolf paſſing 
33 place where the Children lay, ſtopped to give 
Ren ay Rag and growing afterwards fond of them, de- 
fended chem from other wild beaſts. This Fiction aroſe 
from Fauſtuluss Wife having formerly been a com- 
mon proſtitute, called in Latin, Lupa. Another fabu- 
lous Story is, That a Wood-pecker divided the fond 
cares of the She- wolf on the above - mentioned occaſion, 
r ing them ears of corn in her Bill. | 
at became afterwards of the Children? 
| 7 They employed themſelves in che generous ex- 
erciſes of huntin "gs racing, taking of robbers, &c. and 
being informed of theirexalted birth, they were aſhamed 
to a their reputation to a lowly cottape ; after 
which, a. quarrel ariſing between 8 pay oy ſome of 
| Nunitors Herdſmen, 5 was taken priſoner, and 
brought before their Maſter to be examined. Numitor 
being informed, from Remus himſelf, of the ſurprizing 
circumſtances of his fortune and education, naturally 
imagined him to be one of his Grandſons who had been 
expoſed ; and was ſoon confirmed in his ſyppoſiuon by 
the arrival of Fauſlulus and Romulus. : 
2 What was the reſult of this Diſcovery ? 1 
The whole affair being now laid open, a. Conſul- 
tation Was held; when, gaining over to their Party 
a ſufficient number of the diſaffected Citizens of Aba, 
2 contrived to ſurprize Amulius, and reſtore Naumiter 
e Throne; which deſign was afterwards executed | 
hay 5 by the death of the Tyrant. 3 | 
| a Are not many of the above-mentioned Incidents ” 
fab . | | 
A. Ves. And ey, er probably, were invented 
by the ancient Hiſtorians, to create the greater reve- 
rence for the Cuy of Rome; particularly, that circum- 


tance Which relates to ther Eons FOO of 
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Tue Building of the CIT. „ 


ee © nh 
The Building of the CITY, (Ax. Mon. 3251.) 
2. LROM whom was Name called?  — 
| A. From Romulus. He and his Brother. Re- 
mf had no ſooner reſtored: their Grand- father Numtor 
do his Throne, but they were deſirous of having one 
for themſelves; Alba being become diſtaſteful to them, 
becauſe they could not govern in it. Taking therefore 
their Foſter-father- HR them, and as many People as 
they could aſſemble, they began to lay the F [Ka 54 
of a new Town, on the very ſpot where they had paſſed 
e . 5 | 
OT S How came Nemulus to name the City.? | 
be two Brothers having agreed that be who ſaw _- 
| the moſt favourable Augury, (taken from the Flight of 
Birds) ſhould build the City on his Hill; Remas went 
en the Auentine Hill, where he fau fix. Vultures; a” 
little after which Romulus aſcended the Palatine Hall, and 
there ſaw, or-pretended to ſee, twelve Vultures ; where- . 
u ,pon he cauſedꝭ the Circumference of the City to be trac d 
| round the fame Mountain. Name was ſuppoſed to be 
| > N _ e e der, . of May ( _ - * 
431 Years after, the deſtruction of Trey, and 752 before 
Thrift This Spot, bg I AWE a — River, 
and fo advantageouſly ſituated for Commerce; in Favour 
of which Heaven had ſuch vaſt Deſigns in Store; and 
which was to extend its Empire over the whole known 
World, was at that Time a frightful Defart ; where 
was ſeen an almoſt inacceſſible high Foreſt, and ſome 
Paſture Grounds in the Neighbourhood of it. 
S What happened after this 7 
. Romulus, now 18 Years of Age, had ſcarce trac'd 
this Plan, but, deſirous of rei ing alone, he waters it 
witk his Brother's Blood. The Charms of ſoverei 
Power dazzle his Eye, and prompt him to diſſolve the 
ſacred Band of fraternal Tenderneſs. Are we then to | 
wonder that this City, thus founded in the midſt of 
- Diſcord, ſhould r have annoyed the whole Uni- ö 


ba 
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verſe ; he it ſhould have carried the Horrors of War 
into all Countries ; ſhould Rave facrificed the Liberties 
of every Nation to its Ambition; and, at laſt, having 
nothing left to conquer, that it mould turn its Arms in- 
ward, and labour at its own Deſtruction ? 

What are we told particularly concerning Rahn 
Deach 5 1 

A. That happening to ridicule the Smallneſs of the 
Ditch which Romulus had cauſed. to be made, and 


leaping over it, he wWs killed by one of the Work- 
men, (or by one Celer, a T 1 50 Who, with a Rake, 
beat out his Brains. Others ſay," That Romulus him- 


ſelf per etrated this horrid Deed, 
"9, Di id not Romulus Aae 0er to make ſome Atone- ; 


in, Vas 


ment for this Fratricide ? 


A. A Peſtilence breaking out after ths Murder of Re- 
mus, the Oracle was conſulted, which gave this Anſwer, 


„That they muſt appeaſe the Manes of Remus,” whic 


Fd 


Romulus accordingly attempted to do. The City of 
"Rome contained at firſt about a Thouſand Houſes, was 
near a Mile in Compaſs, and had a ſmall T FT, be-. 
Jonging to we about 7 or 8 Miles 3 in e 
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The R E GAL ST AT E. Containing the 


Space of 245 Years. - 


ROMULUS, I. King of the Rouen 


| Containing 37 Years. (Axx. Rom. 1.) 


EY N what manner did Portis obtain the "Thins ? 
A. After the Death of Remus, he was recogniz d 
King by all his Followers. 


2 What methods did Romulus ks to people his City? 


4. He opened a public 4flum in a little Wood, 


* ſtanding near the Tarpeian Fortreſs, In this Sanctu 


Criminals of all kinds were permitted to fly for Refuge, 
by which means it was ſcon filled; and þ omulus inter- 


mixed theſe new Comers with the inconſiderable Num- 


8 of Men he had brought with Ws 
| : 2. What 
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2. What was his hext Care F + 

Mis Ferceiving that he had very for AA Subjetts 3 3 x 
and all the Nations round refuſing to let their W omen 
reſide in his Dominions, whereby Reme was in Danger 
of expiring with its firſt Inhabitants, he had Recourſe - 
to a Stratagem. He invited all the neighbouring Nations 
to certain Games (called Conſualias, which were to be 
ſolemnized in Honour of Negtune. But whilſt the Sabines 


Virgins were fixed attentively on the Sight, Romulus gave. 


the Signal, when immediately the Romans carrie N 
683 Virgins, and afterwatds married tlim. 
2. Did not this Action engage him in ſeveral Wars Ur. 

A. The Cecinians, the Antemnates, and Cruſtumetians, 1 
were the firſt who drew the Sword againſt him, and were 
defeated in ſeveral Engagements. Romulus flew in Battle, 
with his own Hand, Acron their King, after which he ſet 
out for Rome, followed by his Army; himſelf clothed 
with the Spoils of this Monarch, and crowned with? 
Laurel, entered that City; When, balting on Mount Ca- 
Fitoliins, he hung thoſe Spoils on an Oak, which he de- 
dicated to Jupiter Feret-ius f. Thus this Manner of 
honouring victorious Generals, which the Romans after- 
wards carried to ſo exalted a Pitch of e 
owed its firſt Inſtitution to Romulus. 

eee this the only War in which Remulus was en- 

ages £1: x 

- 6.7 'The Sabines matched! 1 to Print 1 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Mount Capitolinus, by the Trea- 
cherꝝy of Tarpeia, whoſe Father had the Cuſtody of it, 
and from whom that Mountain was afterwards called. 
Tarpeia had delivered up the Capitol, upon Condition 


that the Sabines ſhould give her the golden Bracelets 


which. they wore on their Arms; but, inſtead of per- 


forming their Agreement, they cruſhed her to Death 


under their Shie! Sy and cut the Garriſon to Pieces. The 
Fane were n going to ſtorm the Fun 3 * eve 
| B 


* | being 


. 


2 Vide wider 0 under the Anil N eptane, here. 
ap Games are explained. 


+: So called à terendo, 4 bears or . Fg fron Se 
10 _ 
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veing no longer able to ſuſtain the Vigour of their At- 1 85 
racks, was imploring the Aſfiſtance o Es 0 „(he vo- 25 
ing to build a Temple in his Honour) when the Sabine 
Women, who were married to the Romans, (by the Ad- 
vice of Her/ilea, Wiſe of Romulus) e ar ared in the midſt 

of the two Armies, in „their Hair 
diſhevrled, and their Eyes — i ; fondly 

5 . their young Infants, the deareſt Pledgeof their 

| -2.. Was not this produdiive: of v Effects 2 
. At this wie ok, Spectacle, A Few A down 
their Arms; and it produced an Alliance, by which the 1 
two Nations were incorporated, and formed but one.. 
The Sabines came and inhabited Rome, which was made 5 
the Capital of the united Kingdoms; and Tatiut ſharing 
the ſupreme Authority with omulus, was killed, after 
having ſwayed the Scepter fix Yeargin 8 wow 1 
that Monarch. | 3! 
„ Was Romalus eng in no other: Wars? 5 15 
Ves; ; againſt the idenates and Veientes, ouer whom 
* was always victorious. 
D. What did this Monarch immediately after he hd 
built his little City 2 e 
4. He divided the P fer into throes Parts, which 
were called Fribes ; and 2 Tribe into ten Curie. The 
latter were like our Pariſhes, and the former like our 

Wards. The Curie were likewife pigs . into ten 
Decuriæ. Yor many Years the People gave their ms 

ſingiy, according to the Curia my the Ma 

theſe were reckoned the Reſolution of the whole Al. Al- » 

eum which was called Com:tia Curia. ; 1 = 

2. What other Diſtinctions did eee „„ 4 

A. He divided his Subjects, dener . to their Ho- |. 

nour and Dignity, into Patriciant and Plebeians. The 

former were to take care of religious Rites, to bear 

Offices, adminiſter Juſtice, and aſſiſt the King in his Go- 

vernment ; the latter to plow the Fields, feed Cattle, | 

and follow Trades. The Patricians were Patrons to * | = 

Plæbeiam, whoſe Suits it was their Duty to mana — © 

and to take care of ny as he gh Children. The | 


; Olebrinns, who on this < were. called owe: ET. 
were 
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were to aſi their Patrons with Money on many Oc- 
cCaſions ; to ranſom them or [their Sons if taken-Pri. - 

ſoners, 6c. Romulus choſe, out of the Patricians, 100 
Men, (to whom he afterwards added another roo) to 
aſſiſt him in the Adminiſtration ; and this Number he 
called a Senate, and the Members of it Patres Conſeripti... 
The Legions (fo called ab eligendo, becauſe they were 
ſelech Men). ich before were compaled of 3008 Men, 
were, by this King, increaſed to 4000 ; but they aſter- 
my conſiſted of an indefinite Number. He alſo ap- 
* Bess inted, once in nine Days, a Market, which from 

nce was called Nu 

2. Did not * ſettle the cee of King, 
| Sake” and P 3 

3 de geg ei abe 300 young 
Men to guard his Perſon, and calle hem Celeres from | 
. Sw1 * Beſides theſe, ke had for his At | 
12 Lifers, or eng: who puniſhed Offi endes, 
executed his Commands. In this manner Nas e 
ts] * the utmoſt Induſtry and bo 5 b 
| In. hat Manner did this Monarc! 


Tod?! abi 
22 Towards the Olof of hls Reign ke began to gro 
very arbitrary, which drew upon him the Hatred'of the 
Senate. It was thought that the Senators aner 
bim to free themſelves from his tyrannical Sway; and 
that each of them carried off a Piece of his Body unger 
_kis Robe. Some Days after his Death, Junius Proculus, 
one of the principal — the Nobility, ore 
has R appeared to Eh Nig 1 before, and 74 
declared, that fe would be Is! under the Name 
of Dujrinue, Upon this, a Temple was built in Honour- | 
of that Monarch on one of the ſeven Kitts, wy: from | 
os n ee „ 
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ful diſpoſition being 


ways qualifie 
2 W reply was made to Numa ? 


ROM AN: Ht 


"ORY. 


N v3 Power 11s, II. King of Rome . 
5 8 5 with the Toma ) 44 Fe, ears. 


(Aux. Row. 38.) # 


ied 0 whit did. Numa Pompilius, ehe kis e 
on? 


4 pt To his Vütue Wy Merit, N ware: Tre: 


nowned in all the Wien of Cures, | 
the Sabres... 


4 . 
* 


HS I ; , 
« # 3 VAT bo 3 39 r l * 


9. Were not the Citizens very much. e] in the 2 


| Choice of a Monarch? > 


A. Ves. But to prevent theſe Diſcords' fron beca- 
Sona Anarch y and Confuſion in the State, the Senate 
Gvided themſelves into Decuries, or Lens, and agreed 
that the Decury which was choſen by Lot, mould ex- 
erciſe the regal Dignity for 30 Days, each Man govern- 
ing in his turn five Pays; the Authority then devolving | 


to another Decury : And this was called Interrepnum.. > 


But the, People, a. Year after, growing weary of "this 
* of Government, re{slved to elect 4 Kir 


Of Did not this give es, to Sreat ontemioh 0 


| beiden the, Romars and Sabines? 


"A. Ves. And it falling, at in.” to e Reni to 


chuſe, the Patriciant made choice of Numa Pom Mut, a 


Fabine, about 30 Years of age, who' was elected ing by 
the conſent of the People. 


2. What anfwer did Numa make the Ariba ados 
he came to offer him the King dom ? e 


4. He faid, That as eyery age of Life is *. N 


zardous, it wolld' not be prudent in him to leave the 
retirement and happy tranquillity he then enjoyed. 
That the fatal End, which Romulus met with, Wade 
him afraid of accep pring the Kingdom. That his peace- 
oppoſite and repugnant to the 
martia Ngo th of the Romans, he cans bo Wa$no: 
to reign over them. 


4 
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vering a 


5 0 . ; N 8 e 
5 oy ? * * 


% of . ; 7 
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185 Nu P 1s u as. 
A. That the Geds, in beſtowing ſuch 1 Va- 
lends. upon him, did not intend that he ſhould bury 


them in obſcurity. - That the e Romulus Was 
had in the higheſt veneration by Romans, Whey 


now, ſatiated — with conqueſts, might be ex- 


tremely deſirous of 


ng. re . a n and reli 


gious Prince. a pdt 6D Ale 


Did theſe reaſons. revel. 15 oY 4 
They did. And ſo uniyerſal WAS: be joy at OE: 
war "the. Inhabitants of it ſeemed not ſa much to Fen 
ceive a King, as the addition of a new Kingdom. PEAT 
2. What did Numa immediately agen his coming t 
the Throne? | 
4. He diſbanded the royal Guard. of the 300 Celerets. 
Gayin he would not reign over a — 0 whom ha 


had 45 ip to be ever ſo little difident. 2 
55075 What did he next 2. 4 8 8 wy 


Hh N. 


A He built a Temple in honour o 5 „ - 


. 2 4 . 4 iD. 


© was always. ta ſand, open. i in time of War, and to be 


ſhut in time of Peace, as it. was during his whole reign ;. 
a circumſtance that never happened but four times, from 
this period to the reign of Tiberius Caan. Numa allo: 
ben e Temple to Faith, from a pexſuaſion, that it; en 
t be poſſible for Men to live happily, unleſs 2 Vir c 


tue prevailed among them. 


12 vg he not make ſeveral Regulations anten. 
matters 2 


A. He is ald to Have eüabliſhed the. Pons, cer; . woo 


of he himſelf was the Principal. He alſo inſtituted the 
Keſtal. Virgins, being four.in number, and beſtowed: very: 

great privileges upon them,; particularly that of deli. / 
Malefadior, fram death, whenever-theyiſhould, 
meet with one. going to Execution, upon : 
-oaih, that the meeting was, accident 


. Theſe V 177 . 
were choſen about the age of four or fit Fare, . 
amongſt the nobleſt Families, in Rome to bg Prightedlgs : 
of the Goddeſs Vea, in whoſe honour Ma 20! built 
a Temple, where theſe Veſtals. 1 woe employ- 
ment Was, to ſuperintend the Hol Fe, ieh was fo 
ever burning on an Altar, and was A ſympol er changer- 1 
ef the Deity they, worſhipped... Tze Ackeps Jp. 
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was to be a perpetua pledge of the duration of their 
ot , as was alſo the Palladium and Ancile. 
In what manner were ſach Veſtali puniſhed, as let 
the acred Fire go out? 
- 4. They were bur. ed alive, and treated with the fame 
_—_ as thoſe who violated their chaſtity, to preſerve | 
ich they were bound by a vow. © ; 
2. Did he not make ſeveral other Regulations Er 
l He inſtituted the Salli and Feciales, Prieſts devoted 
to Mars 3 the former of whom were to carry the facred 
er called Aucilia; and the latter to judge con- 
Cerning the equity of War, and alfo to proclaim it. 
Theſe things * were allowed to do, independently - 
from the Senate and People, who could not tranſact any 
thing without them ; and even the King himſelf was. 
RES: to acquieſce with their remonſtrances. 
Did not Numa employ a religious artifice to * 
ter eredit and obedienee to his Inſtitutions 
He pretended that he had a frequent and imme- 
| ons converſe with che Goddeſs Egeria ; and would often 
— that ſt viſions and apparitions we were ſeen, 
N heard; all which fictions wrought — 
s eſſects on the Romans, who. were red 
very ſuperſtitious. | 
Q. Was not his Religion of a refined nature 7 
A. Les; and very much like that of 


gorat 3 
e Numa forbidding his Subjects to uſe the _—_ 


of any Deity, repreſentin it under an human ſha > 
thatof 8 dae . N * 


med erument and Laws? 7 


A. He encouraged Agrieulture: divided the lands into- | 
= _ parttons,: called Pag or Burroughs: And, to 
take awa 
hreatened the State with everlaſting feuds and divifions,. 
de Seided all the Inhabitants according to their ſeveral 


What improvements dud he make with regard 0 to 


all diftinQion of Raman and. Fabine, which 


Trades and Occupations, making 


every Trade, Ac. a 


particular Company: The > very muck abated the Arber 


of che La enaQed relating to the power 
: of Fathers over their ren; and aMo preſeribed ſome: 
| Rules eoncoming Mouning and Widows. io 7 2 


5 
i 
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5 
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cutity of the City, 


— — 
* ä Ugo : 
x 


i one Daug hter, called 


Nun bn! 7 1 Ab 13 


2 What other remarkable things were done by this 


was very much out of order. Numa finding the folar 


Year to exceed the lanar an days, doubled theſe 1x : 
ed a Month after 


February, conſiſting of 22 — He alſo changed the 
order of the Months, making January (in honour of 


1 2 firſt, and February (in honour of Fibu 


days; and every other 


God of Expiations} the of Sane which in Romu- 


2 Was _ Each peaceful Adminiſtration of ad 
e to 


— "Ibex, p mack 20 he . 
Keie 


as ie * 
augh ter, by whom be 


the Romans. 
'2 To Shen vs Nan Pa 
4. To Tatia, King Tatixs's 


Tatia b he him likewiſe four Sons » Pomponius, Pinus, 
Calp rv. Mamercus, n N . CO 


Ho long did Numa 2 

Forty- three Years. Ee del of Sach at ber- 
ſcore Years of and was buried with _— 

He wou not ſuffer his body to be 


dun Karle in Raue. 


de cuſtom in thoſe days, but was land in ns cod; 


and the Books of his Ceremonies 1 


in another. 'Fheſe Books were taken up a qo. 
| Years after, and burnt by order of the htm it 
ER ane to ne to xthe . the ſeerets. 


lues time were the two: laſt. February was fpent in 
TE BETS. and honouring the memory of the 


* y 
| P u Rae c | 


Some ſay, that 1 


bad 1 r * . ** 
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A. Tallus Haſtilins. Upon the death a | 
a, the Government again devoly'd upon the Se- 
nate, Martius, Father of the Martius who had mar- 
ried Pom pilia, exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to obtain the 
Throne, after the death of Nama : But the Romans, 
{| tired of a long peace, which had thrown them into a 
kund of Lethargy, nnanimouſly preferred to him Tullus 
5 Heftilius, Grandion of the Hefilius who was kill'd in 

attempting to retake the Capitol in Romulus a time: He 5 
was of a bold, e temper, and-often ſought for. 

and eagerly embraced. all opportunities of engagin 5 

war; prompted to it, by his natural inclination, andby by 

[the Fame and Glory of his Grandfather. *. 

L. What did he immediately upon his Acceſhon 7 \ 5 
A. He endeavoured to win the hearts of the Rg 

Fg his extraordinary Liberality ; be grave: the People all Si 

the Crown-Lands, contenting bench with the Revenues * 

of his Patrimony for his own Subſiſtence, and for- tle 4 

expence of the Sacrifices which the Kings were oblige. 

to defray.” He ſaon reſtor d the Romans, by the ener- „ 
ciſe of Arms, to their dene vigour, and . them | 
F * art of fighting regularly. Wi „„ 
1 „What wars was he engag' d in . Wi Wes | 
He took up Arms wry the Al wi o were 
Tas aggreſſors on this occaſion; for, Cluilius, the Gor 
1 vernor and Dictator of 4/5a, envying the . of 

1 Rome, made depredations in the Reman Territories. This 

| occaſioning a War between the Romans and Albans, both: 
Armies met at about five miles from Rame; but as they. 

were going to engage, Cluillus was found dead in his 
Tent. In his Read was choſen Metius Suffetiut, a Man, 
whoſe only recommendation was his turbulent ſpirit, and 
— being as great Rs as has Predeceſſor. Both. 

parties. 


Fee Uber e by 


Parties being, at laſt, defirous of ſparing the effuſion of 
blood, they came to a reſolution, chart the War ſhould 
be decided by a Combat of three Perſons on each fide. 

Accordingly there were chofen, on the fide of the Ro 
mans, three Brothers, called the Horatii ; and, 
among the Albans, the like number, .called the Curarit. 
The latter were to fight for Alba, and tlie former for 
Rome. This Combat was to be decifiye, and the Van. 
quiſhed zart was to ſubmit to the other. 5 
; Z hat was the iſſue of it? „„ 
The three Curatii were, at firſt, hg ME 5 
two of the Horatii killed. There now remaining but 
one, and he, fearing that it would be impoſfible for 
ty 5 fingly, to vanquiſh three enemies, pretended fo 
155 having thus ſeparated the three Brothers, w 
1 him as faft as their wounds would permit, he, > 
: "this artifice, killed them alt one after the other: 
0 55 Did he not ſully the glory of this Action? 
In his return to Rem? he met his Siſter, who; p 
* eeiving among the Spoils he carried, thoſe of — 
the Curatii her Lover, ſhe could not forbear burſting | 
into tears; when teproaching him in the ſharpeſt prong 
for embruing his hands in the blood of his Coufin: a 
| man, {the Horarit and Curatit being Siſter's children,) 
; he Immediately killed her; looking upon 
as à crime, as tho” the bad wept at 87 profp ay of 
' * Her Country. Tul would not judge erer 
© * himſelf, but appointed two Ma ede, called 5 | 
| 5 for that purpoſe; who. ſentenced the e Murderer | 
.,. -H 1 "reap? 
8 What were theſe Duun 7 1 e ee eee 
A. They were judges in crimina ans put an 
: auen lay from their ſentence to the People, who, only. 
were impowered to condemn a Citizen to deatk. Thele, 
at the requeſt of his Father, gave the Murderer Ris 
life, the former nome, a glorious and heroic Act; 
and 8 he gave his Daughter ipnbminious bu- 


Fial, as a dreadful ex wh to all who ſhould prefer pri- 
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of" e Suffetins, General of the Albans, rceĩx. = 


hey were offended at him, for having hazard» 


. liberty of his Country on the combat of three 
Men, and for not carrying on the War after the de- 
feat; ſtirred up the Yeientes and Fidenatgs againſt Rome, 


| hoping to atone for his fault, by abandoning the Ro- 


az, Whom he by a Treaty had engaged to aſſiſt. 
Tullut accordingly re- inforced his Army with that of 
Saffetius, but the latter, inſtead of ſyccouring him, 
| Harte, to a hill, and there waited the ie ne 
1 | : 
oY. What did Tl, on this occaſion? ? 
He immediately ſpread a rumour, that Suffetius | 

Was withdrawn by his order, and that the whole was a 
Kratagem to ſurprize the Enemy. The Fidenates and 
_Frientes were quite diſheartened, the ſuppoſition of 


te infidelity of their Friends, an eee were ſoon 


routed by the Romans. On the morrow, Tullus cauſed = 
ztins to be ſeized, as he came to congratulate him 
on his Victory: 05 aſſembling the whole Body of 
. the Abant, and | aying before them the treacherous 
practices and ungenerous defigns of Suffzcius, he had him 
. #orn to pieces by; Horſes, hayin ns. firſt cauſed the Cit 
(Mets be. razed to the ground, (after it had fl 
487 years) and tranſplanted the ja 5 to Rome, . 
iS Did pot Twius Haffilius enlarge this City? 
He took into it Mount Cælius, on Ar. he but 
2 Falace. This part of Rome was appointed for the re- 
- dence of the People who were brought from Aa, and 
the King grantedall of them the Roman privileges. * 
| _ rated the Alban Nobility with the Senate; and, 
n re uced the Fidenates, be declared 
n bay the Sabines, who had plundered ſeveral of 
he = that traded with them. Tullus defeated en- | 
tirely the Sabines, and foreed them to ſue for Peace. 
Was he not engaged in War with wean aq 
© Theſe refuſing to KIT 
| ſeveral Canteſts enſued. T 


of 


”- 


Avevs Manorvs. 5 


terrified by prodig ies. The King now reſulved to bri 
ian the religious Ceremonies * e HW: 158 ul * 
then, had very little regarded. | | 

- D.. Did he not die — © 

A. Ves: Some ſay, 2 de. Are 5 with his te. 


Fami » the” robably able Practices. 
This rana the he Royal Guard of the een 
. 
| Avevs n e w. ag of Rome. 
Containing 24 Years. ee 
N en 1 11 5)... PEN 
AS there not again FEE - the 
JW Demiſe of Tala, H ep i ?. i 


4. Yes: hens Mn ſoon choſen King 
eren A W 


From whom was he deſcended? = e 11 


He was Grandſon to Numa P 


W Rome, by Pompilia his I 


iP What was the Difyoliton of 1 this Pries ? 

It reſembled that of his Grandfather Numa; and, 
accordingly he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to revive the 

Religion and Ceremonies practiſed in Numa's days. 
Was he "nor contemned by the Latines, as. being 

an indolent prince? WM 
A. Ves: And they made incurſions into his Territo- 

ries. But 4ncus, after cauſing Was to be ſolemnly pro- 

. claimed, by the add r= or Heralds (according to. che 
Ceremonies appointed 15 Numa Pompilins] marched out 

againſt them; took Politarium, one of their Towns, 
and tranſplanted the Inhabitants of it to Rome. He after- 

_ wards won ſome Ee s - and, 3 1 
t preparations they made, he at v em 
bs Peace, 5 5 Fi the Fan 5 Poles 

oy a overthrew "ROM Ons Vo | 
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2. Did not Anucus perform ſeveral great Actions E 
within his own Kingdom as well as abroad? 
A. Herebuilt the Temple of Jupiter Feretrius after a 
more magnificent manner. He INS the Hill Jani- 
culum, and united it to the City, by throwing a wooden 
Bridge over the Tiber. He incloſed the Avventine Hill 
with Walls, and peopled it with the Nations whom he 
had ſubdued. He made a bread and ſtrong Ditch, called 
Felſa Quiritium; and, the City being great! y increaſed, 
he built a large Priſon for Malefactors in the center of it. 
AHncus extended his Dominions as far as the Sea; and, 
for the conveniency of Commerce, build a Town called 
Oſtia, at the mouth of the River Tiber, and about ten 
Miles from Rome, and peopled it with a Colony tranſ- 
planted from the laſt- mentioned City xl _ 
. A In what manner did Ancus ſpend the latter part of 
his Reign? > SOT OT 3 Wn © WO 
A. In enriching his ſubjects, and improving the City. 
Ancus, after reigning twenty-four Ro Ab leaving 
behind him two Sons, both under age, whom he com- 
mitted to the guardianſhip of Lucius Targuininu. 
ff OO Le 
A. He was an Hetrurian; formerly called Lucumon, 
and Son to Dawaratus, a rich Merchant of Corinth.” 
Lucumon, being invited to Rome by the advantageous 
offers which Ancus Marcius made to all Foreigners, came, 
with his Wife Tanaguil and ſeveral Followers, and ſet- 
tled in that City. Lakumon changed his name for that 
of Lucius Tarquinius, (from Targuinia, his native Town) 
and was treated honourably by Ancus, to whom he gene- 
rouſly offered his whole Patrimony for the public Utility; 
and by that means himſelf and his followers were allowed 
their Freedom, with Lands both for building and ſuſte- 
_ nance. Lucius Targuinius was choſen ſoon after into the 
Senate. Ancus (about the ninth Year of his Reign) ap- 
inted him General of the Roman Horſe, and employed 
Z e e 
2D. Was not Tanaguil a very ambitious Woman; 
A. Lucumon, her Huſdand, tho? ſo exceedingly weal- 
thy, being contemned by the Citizens of Targuinia, ſhe 
was very much exaſperated at it, * 5 . 
RS uade 


El 
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Tarquinivs Parecvs. 4% 


ſuaded him to leave Tar arquinia, and to go and ſettle in 
| Reme. He complied with her Advice, and accordingly ; 
_ ey ſet out for that City. 3 
Are we not told of a Prodigy that happened a 
their journey ?_ | 
A. Yes; but it has all the air of a Fidtcn erde | | 
and Tanaquil were ſcarce arrived at theeFaniculum | 
a Eagle alighted on their Chariot, and carried Wo Lu- 
 elmon's Bonnet. After flying ſeveral times over, them, / 
and making a great noiſe, it again returned; and gently 1 
7 fed the Bonnet on his head. T, anaquil, who. Was 1 
| ſeated by her Huſband, embraced him in token of Joys 
and being very well verſed in the art of Divination, the 
explained to him the ſeveral circumſtances of this nl 
and 8 him, that he e riſe to fag: moſt 9 
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? FEY 3 is this King called gent, Prifuc, os 
5,98 the Antient ?* IK 
4. To diſtinguiſh him from rope, Superbus, the 1 


u 50 of Rome. - 


hat happened after the Death of Ancut ? 

= The Senate being impowered by the People, cre- 
ated Inter-reges as formerly. Targuin was ſohcitous to 
get the Kingdom for himſelf ; and Kere de, to remove 
all obſtacles, he ſent Ancuss two Sons a hunting z when, 
- aſſembling the People, he made a ſpecious harangue to 
them, in which he obſerved, © That he was ſo great ” 
„% Friend to Rome, that he kad beffowed all his wealth 
upon it 3 and could fiot but be perfectly well acquaint- 
« ed with the Roman Government, as he had ſpent ſo 
8 * many years in the exerciſe of. civil - 8 > mili- 
4 tary Affairs, under their Monarch.“ is means 
hs obtained the Kingdom, he being the ＋ N 

Lure ivy” ambitious methods. ang 


. 2 
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S What actions did he perform after his acceſſion ? 
4. He vanquiſhed the Latines, fore d them to ſue. for 
ce, and then turned his arms againſt the Sabines, who 
riſen up againſt | Rome. Both armies met at the 
river Anio, where the Romans by burning. the bri I 5 
which the Sabines had laid over it, defeated them. 

4 then marchedinto the Sabine Territories, and e 


Tanqnibes them. Twas over this People that he ob- 


tained a Triumph. He was not the firſt, (as the Reader 
2 remember) who triumphed in Raue; ; but he firſt 
the honours of the grand Triumph, the magnif- © 


cence of which he inſtituted. 
„In what manner did he enlarge the Senate 3 
Tbe better to inſinuate himſelf into the affectionz 


of the common People, he choſe, from am ong. the Ple- 
"$85ans, an hundred, who were moſt renowned for their 


now confiſted of 300. Thoſe created by Romulus were 


tium, or Senators oi a lower Rank. Hs ordered the Se- 
natorial Chairs to be made of Tvory ; and regulated the 


Habits of the Roman + ne in order to diſtinguiſh 
them from other claſſes 


. Targuinzzs. Priſcus. had a. Son, wha, at thirteen yearso £ 


| Deng fignalized himſelf in a Battle, by killing oe of the 


emics,z. that his. Father reutarded him with. a long 
embroider'd Robe, bordered with Purple, called Fra- 
textas and. with a; piece of Gold, named Bulls, made 1 In 
the ſhape of a Heart, to hang at the neck; ever ſince 


| pp the Children of the Quality at Rome wore this 


t to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the Plebeians. 
3 3 was his Succeſs againſt the Hetrurians ? 

all combined againſt him, becauſe of his. 

Kr Was ſome Priſoners whom he had taken among the 


Halles. However, they afterwards were yery . 
dive, acknor/ledged him for their Sovereign; and, in 


. token of their allegiance, ſent, him all hn Infs nia of 
Royalty uſed by their Princes, wiz. a golden 3 5 


an ivory Chair, a Scepter, on the top of which was an 


65 FR rple Coat worked with gold, and a purple 
Pink d. From ann e Rohes and 


—— 


wiſdom and valour, and added them to the Senate, which 


Soldiers. Tis ſaid, that 


J 
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Coats worn bythe Augurs and Heralds, and! many other 

aments that were afterwards uſed in Rome. To 
gain the, Affection of the Magiſtrates, he cauſed to be 
carried before them bundles of Rods tied, in the middle 


of which an Ax was raiſed; as denoting the power they 


had to puniſh Malefactors. The Sabines oppoſed the 


Roman power, but ſubmitting afterwards, arguin re- 
ceived” on the fame condrtions with the Hetrurians. 


2. What works were erected by 7 arquin in Rome? 


4. He built aftrong ſtone Wall rbund the City; 


adorned the Forum with lofty Porticos, Galleries and 


the 


work that was immenſely chargeable and laborious. In 
the Circus Maximus, where Games were exhibited, he 
cauſed Seats to be raiſed for the Spectators, who were 
there diſtinguiſhed according to their Rank a, 
Targuin is {aid to have firſt inſtituted the fam 
© Games, and to have built the Circus. He had levelPd, 
with prodigious colt, the Rock on the Capetoline, i in or- 
der to 4 there a Temple to Japiter, Juno, and Mi- 


nerva, after his Conquelts over the Sabines, but did nat 


2 to 5 I on with 1 it; aud A was the begin naing of the 


Are we not told of a very famous Aug in the 
23 of this Monarch? gur 


This was Newius. Tis related, chat Targuin, to | 


try him, aſk d, © if what he thought in bis mind was 


40 "poſſible to be done?“ r in {ee Fl 
mative, the King ſaid jeſtingly, that he was, * | 


Whether he could cut a hetfione with 2 Nano 


VU n this, the Ay ur bidding him ſtrike hard, he accor- 
4. I Fhis, "very probably,. was by Trick 


dingly cut it. 
contrived between Ti Gage and Nh Lau the 


oy” 
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Shops, made many-C/zace, or Common-ſewers, to drain 
wy and carry the filth of it into the Tiber; a 
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„Wag paid to her Quality; that 7. anaquil 
from her Captivity, and POR her an apartment 0 . 
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appearing, they ſlew him, and fled ;. but 8 appro" 
| hended ſoon after, were brought to condign puniſhment. 
Targuin fell in the 38th year of his Reign. He had 
very much enlarged the Roman Dominions, and greatly 
e the 1 plendor of | his TOY - 1 


2 


2X ” 


* Sxnyivs Tele vi. King i Rome. : 
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* Ho SE Son was Servint Tulliu "7 are 
5 A. Of Tullius, ſurnamed C 3 Who 
loſt his life in defending the Principality of Corniculum, 
a City of Latium, which Targuin the Elder burnt. His 
Mother was called Ocriſia, Widow of that Prince of 
Corniculum. Mis related, that this Lady was big with 
child when her Huſband died; and, that having been 
diſcovered, among the other Priſoners, a 2 regard 
eed Ocriſia 


her Palace, where the was delivered of a Son. Tullius 
Was furnamed Serwihs, in remembrance of his Mother's 


ſome time as a Slave, in Tanaguil's Palace, bafore ſhe 
"Was reſtored to her 19 55 
2. Are we not told of ſome Prodigy t Gat M's 
at the Birth of "Servius Tullius * 
A. Tis ſaid, that being an infant! in In cradle, ; 
flame of Fire encompaſſed his Head, without doing hit 
the leaft Tnjury: Upon which, Tullia, who was very 


1 


Bondage. Some Hiſtorians ſuppoſe, that Ocriſia lived 


well fKill'd in . . took Targuin afide, and aſſured 


him, that this Child 


would one day ſupport the royal 


Family i in their adverſity, and ee that the ut- 
mioſt care ought to be taken of his Education. Targuin 


followed her advice ; Ser vit Tullius became ave pro- 
x miſing Youth'; and when Tarquin grew in years, 755 u. 


1 * bravery, willom, and tlaat he won cke 


8 conducted kis affairs both at home and e with ky 
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Love of all the People; inſomuch, that no one was 
Judged more worthy of being the King's Son-in-law. 
2. Did Tarquin leave any Children ? 

A. He had two Grandſons, both Infants; but Tanaguil 
"being very deſirous that her Son-in-law Servius. Tullius 
ſhould ſucceed to the Throne, ſnhe concealed her Huſ- 
band's death, till Tullius had prevailed with the People 
to baniſh the Marcii. T his done, Tullius carried out 
Targuin, as newly dead, in order for his __ interr d; 

when Tanaquil and Tullius declaring that he was ap- 
pdinted Governor to the young Prince, and Regent of 
the Kingdom, by che Will of the late Monarch, the Pa- 
tricians ſuffered him, tho“ much wp their inclina- | 
N to aſſume the Royal Authority. ee 
8 What followed upon this? | n 
\Serwins 7 ullius, to ſecure the dk to Unie, 
* -nflbmbled; the People, to whom he repreſented the la- 
mentable condition to which he was reduced by the 
contrivances of the Patricians': that they intended to 
murder him and the Poſterity of Targuin; however, 
that if the People judged it proper, he would freely re. 
ſign all pretenſions to the Crown. The people hear- 
ing this, immediately cried” aloud, that he ſhould be 
their Monarch; and the Comitia Cartale belag aſſem- 
: bled, he was elected King, in'ſpite of the oppoſition 
maade by the Senate, who refuſed to ratify: the election 
- according to their uſual Cuſtom; Serwius Tullius, to 
engage tho People in his favour, had promiſed to be ex- 
| > OE beneficent to them. e 
| A. Did not Serwius Tullius inſlitute the Cenſur, or 
| | Survey of the Roman Citizens and their Eſtates fits 
A. He did; and by it-every'Citizen was oblię ied to | 
dire: upon oath, His Name, that of his Wife, the 
number and age of his Children, his Freedmen and 
Slaves, in caſe he had any; his Condition, Profeſſion, 
. Employments, Kindred, with the ſeveral Goods and 
Chattels he poſſeſſed. This Survey was firſt made by the 
Kings, afterwards by the Conſuls, and laſtly by the den- 
. ſors. © A Survey was taken every five years of the three 
Orders of the Commonwealth, . of the Senate, the 
3 and People. After the Survey was ended, a 


ſolemn 


— 


e Romain ü.. 
ſolemn Luſtration, or expiatory Sacriſiee, was perform 
ed, in the name of Ns Pl On this occahon the 
Citizens uſed to meet in the Campus Martius, all in ar- 

mour, each Man in his proper Claſs and Century. The 

Sacrifice conſiſted of a Sow, a Sheep, aud a Bull, whence 

it was called Swowetanrilia. The Ceremony of perform-. 

ing it they called Laſtrum condere ; and, on this account, 
the Word Luſtrum came to denote the ſpace of five years. 

Tullius held the:Lufirum four times in his Reign, and, 

at the firſt, there appeared to be 84700 free Citizens. * 

2. What other remarkable Particulars are told con- 

© ne —_ ? 3 „ 
A. He very much enlarged the City, taking into it 
the Quirinal, the Viminal, and Eſquiline Hills, and en- 

cCompaſſed all the ſeven Hills With a ſtrong Wall. He 

divided the City into ſour parts; and, inſtead of three . 

Tribes, inſtituted four. He divided the People, accord- 
ing to their Wealth and Eftates, into ſix Ranks, called 

Class, which were each divided into Centuries (the 

Word here deni ſuch a particular Diviſion, and 
not 100 Perſons) which compoſed 193 in all. The 

_ rſt Claſſis containing the Fgartes, or Knights, and richeſt - 

Citizens, conſiſted of g8 Centuries, The ſecond, in- 

. Clading the Tradeſmen and Mechanics, made up two 
and twenty Centaries, [The third, the ſame number. 

The fourth, twenty. The fifth, thirty. And the laſt, 

. compoſed of the poorer fort, (Servants and Staves'ex- 

. cepted, who had no Vote in the Government, ) had but 
one Century. Men and Money were afterwards levied 
«according to theſe Centurizs, each Century furniſhing a 
.._ _certalibguaitity and number. om oo oooh oingg 
2. By whom was the Camitia Centuriata inſtituted ? 

5: , By Servias Tullius. Till his time affairs of che 

higbeſt importance, ſuch as the Creation of Magiſtrates, 

_ the enacting or repealing of Laws, and the decreeing of 

Peace and War, were all voted in the Camima Curiata, 

_ +where, as every private Perſon had an equal Vote, the 

ubeians, by being the moſt numerous, were inveſted 
in ſome meaſure with the whole Power and Authority. 
But Tallias aſſembled the People according to their Cen- 
turiet, Whieh Were called Comitia Centuriata, * Y 
114. 0 3 | * ; 5 l | ' — 
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the Plebeiaus muſt neceſſarily be out. voted; they hav- . 
ing little more than the ſhadowof Authority, withwhich = i 
they nevertheleſs were contented for many years, either | 
. becauſe they were not aware of the deſign ; or rather 

becauſe they were thereby freed from the greateſt part of 
the Expences, Troubles, and Dangers of the Public. 
Tullius divided the whole Roman Dominion into 26 parts, 
which he alſo called Tribes, and theſe he diſtinguiſſid in- 
to their ſeveral Pagi. In his way of judging Controver- 
ſies, he himſelf took cogniſance of ſuch only as related 
to the State; and referred the Deciſion of Quarrels, 
relating to particular Perſons, to others. This King 
cauſed the Latines to build a Temple in honour of Diana 
on the Aventine Hill. He was the firſt who coined Mo- 
ney in Rome, impreſſing on it the Image of a Sheep, 
- whence it was called Pecunia; whereas the Romans bes 
fore his time made uſe of it in a rude lump or maſs. 
2. Wich whom was Tullius engaged in War? 
A. With the Herrurians, Theſe refuſing to pay him 
: obedience, he e be. War with them during 20 years, 
and at laſt harraſs'd them ſo much, that they ſubmitted 
to him, and he granted them a Peace. After this he 
built two Temples to Fortune. Towards the Cloſe of 
his Reign he intended to lay down the Kingly Office, 
and reſtore abſolute Liberty; and was preparing a Plan 
for that purpoſe, but was murdered Bestes bo hes an 
opportunity of putting it in executioo p. 
A. The Son of the Elder Targuin left two Sons, (as 
was before obſerved) who probably were very youn | 
when Serwins aſcended the Throne. The firſt was call x | 

Tacius Targuinins, ſirnamed Snperbus, and the other frans #1 

Targuizius. They differ'd exceedinglyin diſpoſition, the — 

former being a very wicked Man, the other a ver 

gvod one. Servius Tullius had two Daughters, both | 

named Tullia, who were as unlike in temper as the two 1 

Tarquins, the elder being gentle and mild, the younger L 
| haughty and cruel. The latter was married to the goad | 
Targuin, and the former to his wicked Brother, The 8 


Worthleſs Tullia, being of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, promiſed | 
8 , „„ | 5 1 
| | 
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. perpetrated the horrid Deed, they married together. 
And now . arguin was excited by his Wife Tullia to 


thither with only a few followers, Lucius Targuinius 


Huſband as King, and adviſe him to cauſe her Father to 
be murdered, In her return, ſhe faw her Father's Body, 

weltering in its gore, and lying in the Street; when, 
her Charioteer, amazed at the ſad ſpectacle, would have 


* 


cern, ordered him to go on; and was ſo inhuman as to 


ſhe crying aloud to the Charioteer, the way which leads 
to the Throne cannot be too ſhort, The Street where this 


or the accurſed. _ | 1 | 
Was not Servius Tullius a very good Prince? 


his unjuſt Acceſſion to the Throne, when moſt of the 
Patricians were prompted to eſpouſe the cauſe of his 
Succeſſor; eſpecially, ſince Servius Tullius was going to 

change the frame of-their Government; a circumſtance 


_- ruined, their Authority. | 


* 


© Tarquinius SUPERBUS, r TARQUIN the 
Proud, VII. and laſt King of Rome. 


% ] ] // 


HV was this Prince ſurnamed Saperbus? 
A. On account of his imperious carriage 


* 


F 


her, that he would diſpatch his Wife. After each had 


claim thè Crown which Servius Tullius had uſurped ; 
and Targuin being very ambitious, he went one day to 
the Senate- houſe, cloathed in the regal Robes, and with 
the other Inſignia of Royalty. Servius Tullius haſtening 


threw him down ſtairs. Tullia hearing of this, went 
immediately to the Forum, in order to congratulate her 


turned about; but Tullia without ſſie wing the leaſt con- 


force him to drive over the Body of her ill-fated Father, 
| horrid Scene happened, was afterwards called Sceleratg, 


A. The only thing that could be objected to him was 


that would have very much weakened, if not have quite 


and exceſſive haughtineſs. Having aſcended the Throne | 
by Murder, he endeavoured to maintain himſelf in itby 


* 
* 
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Cruelty and Injuſtice ; he putting to Death a "Pape num 
er of Senators, who had refuſed to join in his wicked 
meaſures, and ſeized upon their Eftates. He alſo ba- 
niſhed a great many others, upon a ſuſpicion that they 


did not favour his Intereſt, and in order to quite extin- 


„„ 7 ET SER 

2. Againſt whom did Tarquin make War? 
A. Againſt the Sabines, and triumphed over them: 
He afterwards laid waſte the Territories of the Volſci; 
took Suefſa Pometia, and laid fiege to Gabii, a very con- 


ſiderable City of that People. 


2. Did he not take this City by Treache 2 8. 
A. Sextus, Tarquin's eldeſt Son, fled to the Gabi, 


upon pretence of having been inhamanly uſed by his 
Father; after which he, by his artful Conduct, inſinu- 


ated himſelf fo far ints the Affections of the Inhabitants, 


that they appointed him their Governor. Immediately 


Sextus ſent a Meſſenger to Targuin, to inquire how he 


mould act. His Father ſent no Anſwer, but, taking the 
Meſſenger into the Garden, ſtruck off the heads of all 


ſuch Poppies as out- topp'd the reſt. Sextus, at the re= 


turn of the Meſſenger, underſtood T arquin's meaning, 


and immediately put to death all Perſons of the greateſt 


Diſtinction among the Gabii; impriſoned the reſt; and; 


by that means, eafily betrayed the City to his Father, 


Who, after this, made a league with the Zquz, and re- 


newed that with the Hetruriaus or Tuſcans. 
2. Who built the Capitol? ee eee 
A. Targuin the Proud. We before obſerved, that it 
had been deſigned by his Grandfather. As the Work- 
men were digging to lay the Foundation, a Man's Head; 


belonging to one Tolus, was found freſh bleeding, whence 
this Building was called the Cap tol. It was a very 


grand Edifice, being ſeated on a high Crag or Rock, 
and was dedicated principally to F apt 5 
- 2. Were not the $:4y/s Books offered to this King? 

A. Theſe, being nine in number, were brought by 
a ſtrange Woman to Targuin, who refuſing to buy Mem 


at her Price, ſne went away, and burning three of then? 4 


came back, and aſked the ſame Price for the remainiu 


fix. © The Courtiers wages on her as diſtracted; ſhe - 
205760 Bier naowe aug 35 1 | lng | 
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departed again, and burning three more, returned with 


the reſt. The King, ſurprized at the ſingularity of 


the Adventure, immediately adviſed with the Augurs 
About it, who blamed him for not purchaſing the nine, 
and earneſtly beſought him to give her the full Price 


for the remaining three. The Woman received the 
Money, and after adviſing him to take the ſtricteſt care 


of them, immediately vaniſhed. Theſe Books were de- 


poſited in a ſtone Cheſt, and fifteen of the N e 


(called thence Quindecimviri) were appointed to look 
after them. Theſe Oracles were conſulted, by order of 


the Senate, in all times of public Calamity ; and were 
preſerved in the Capitol, till that Edifice was conſumed 
Fire. 3 „F ; 8 15 | 3 a 1 
2 Did not Targuin proclaim War againſt the Rutuli ? 
A. Upon pretence of their having given refuge to 
| Exiles, but, in reality, to repleniſh his 
Treaſury, which his building of the Capitol had ex- 


hauſted, he marched and inveſted 4rgea their Metropo- 
lis, a City of greater antiquity than Rome, Whilſt he 


was encamp'd before Ardea, Sextus, who was as lewd 


and cruel as his Father, fell diſtractedly in love with Lu- 
cretia Wife to Tarquinius Collatinus, and Daughter of 


Spurius Lucretius Tricipitinus, à very illuſtrious Citizen of 
Rome. Collatinus was ſo called from the City of Cella- 


| tia, where he uſually reſided, and was Son of Eperius, 


not Brother to Targuin the Ancient, as many have ſup- 


poſed, but his Brother's Son. OY 
2. Was not this Paſſion of Sextus attended wich very 


fatal Conſequences ? 


; A. Collatinus carried Sextus and others to his houſe at 


_ Collatia, in order to give them a fight of Lucretia, and 


the next day returned with them to the Camp. Zut 


Sextus, now inflamed with Lacretia's beauty, went pri- 


vately to Collatia, where he was entertained very hoſpi- 
tably by that Lady, and lodg'd in her houſe. In the 
dead 1 night, he found means to convey himſelf into 


4 


ner Bed- chamber; when drawing near to her bed-fſide 
witk his drawn ſword, and thruſting his hand into her 


breaft, ſwore he would kill her that inſtant if ſhe made 


dhe leaſt noiſe. The unhappy Lucretia, frighted __ of 


\ 


; * 
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* . 
her peaceful ſlumbers, and ſeeing imminent Death, was 
ſeized, as may be ſuppoſed, with the utmoſt Confuſion 
and Terror. Sextus, at firſt, had recourſe to intreaties, - 
but theſe not availings he declared, that if ſhe would 
« not comply, he would firft murder her, and then lay 
« his own Slave dead by her ſide, and afterwards ſpread 
« à report, that he had killed them both in the act of 
« Adultery.” The ill-fated Lucretia, terrified at theſe. 
menaces, yielded to his impure wiſhes, and Sexzzs left . 
Kar ihe next 
| „ / nat,” 
4 Lacretia, ſhock'd to the ſoul at this barbarouẽs 
Treatment, ſent for her Father and her Huſband, with 


f whom came Publius Valerius and Junius Brutus. Theſe 
ö found her in a deſpairing condition, and drown' d in tears: 
; when ſhe related the whole ftory ; and, rejecting __ - 


"thoughts of conſolation, conjured them to revenge her 
cauſe; immediately after Which ſhe ſtabb'd herſelf to 

the heart, as the ſtrongeſt proof ſhe could give of her 
chaſtity. A Roman Poet abſerves, that Lucretia, in 


5 g her laſt, took care not to fall in an indecent 
poſture. 9 8 | 7 AS 46 | 5 


2. Had not this Junius Rrutut feigned himſelf mad ? 
| A. Marcus Junius, his Father, had. been murder'd 
f by Targuin the Proud, in order that he might ſeise upon 
his Eſtate. Junius Brutus, to ſlave his life, 88 : 

ſtupidity, and was. thence called Brutus. Targuiz think= 

ing him really an Idiot, kept him in his houſe, where 

he uſed to be ſport for his Children. It happened in 

the time of dreaful Peſtilence, that Targuin ſent his 

two Sons Sextus and Titus to conſult the Oracle, with 

| Brutus to divert them. There the Sons laugh'd hear- 
Filly to ſee him offer a wooden Staff, in which he had 

'*F ſecretly conveyed Gold to Apollo. The young Princes 
F] afterwards afked the Oracle, Which of them ſhould be 
4 King of Rome ? The Anſwer was, He aube ſhould oft 
| kiſs his Mother, which the Sons agreed to do at their 

| return, and fo reign jointly. Byt Brutus, who knew 
\ - the meaning of the Oracle, the moment he was arziv'd 
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upon which he rode back towards the Trae where 


* 
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in /raly, pretended to fall down by chance, and kiſſed 
the Earth, the common Parent of Mankind, After this 
Brutus took all Opportunities, but in the moſt ſecret 
manner, of ruining the Tyrant. 6 | 


2 Io return to the unhappy Lucretia, what followed 


after her Death 


A. As the whole Company were ſtruck with amaze- 
ment, Brutus threw off 


s diſguiſe, when N to 
the dead Body, and drawing eut the murdering inſtru- 
ment, he ſwore by the celeſtial Powers, utterly to extir- 
pate Targuin and his whole Family; upon which they 
all took an oath to extinguiſh Kings Government. 
Brutus then aſſembled his Friends; and after ſeveral 


forms of Government had been propoſed, he adviſed 


them to change the Kingly one to a Commonwealth. 


6 Brutus's propoſal being approved by, the Senate; they 


immediately iſſued a Decree, to baniſh the Targuinii 


and all their Offspring. Brutus afterwards cauſing the 
bloody Corps of Lucretia to be brought. before the 
People; he enumerated the ſeveral Crimes which Tar- 


guin had perpetrated, particularly that he had poiſoned 
11 5 any ſtrangled his Wife, murdered his law- 
ful Sovereign, and filled the ditches and common ſewers 
with the bodies of the Nobility. Theſewords were no 
' Tooner ended, but the People immediately called for 
Arms. An Interrex being appointed; he nominated 
Brutus and Collatinus to exercile the regal Power: And, 
that the title of King might not be quite extinct, it was 
order'd to be beſtowed on ſome Perſon, who ſhould be 
called Rex Sacrorum, and who, enjoying this honour 


only for Life, and being privileged from warfare, ſhould 


concern himſelf only with thoſe religious Rites, which 
the Kings had ſuperintended. Targuin now advanced in 
all haſte towards the City, but was refuſed admittance z 


* 8 


Brulus had been before, and prevailed with the Army 


to revolt. 


be did Targuin and his Family 8 5 


4. To the Gabi, or to the Hetrurians, after having | 
reigned 25 Years. 7 5 HE 
2. How many Sons had Targuin? ; 
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A. Three; Sextus, Titus, and n 
Q. Was not the regal State of Rome called the n. 
fancy of it? . 
A. Ves: And foun what has been related, it is evi-" 
dent, that the Kings had contributed very little to its 
grandeur, ſince, at the end of 245 years, its Dominion 
extended ſcarce above fifteen miles round the walls. 
(However the City itſelf was very much inereaſed in 
extent, in number of inhabitants, and in the magnifi- 
cence of its ſtructures.) Perhaps the circumſtance that 
checked i its Progreſs, was, the different Genius of its 
Monarchs. A Roman Hiſtorian * obſerves; that this 
State ſtood in need of the various and fingular talents : 
for which each of the Kings were remarkable; and that 
the different turn and character of their hs As — 
their different Inſtitutions, were all of uſe. 
to the ſame Writer, even the tyranny of 7 Sur rare was 7s 
Re advantage to the Romans, ſincę it gave occaſion to 
e Eftabliſhment of the Commonwealth. But an inge- 
nious Modern is of a different opinion, he ſaying, that 
this diſparity of Genius in the Kings of Rome, was ſo far 
from rocuring any advantage to . Remant, that their 
little increaſe under the regal State can be aſcribed ws. ; 
no other cauſe; 
.. AP Whibormmddrics idee e rd the : 
Romans to the Sovereignty of the Worldiʒdʒ;; .. 

A. Their laying afide their own cuſtoms as ſoon as 
the met with better among the People they conquered; - 
and it is well known, that ey en peta nan 
moſt Nations. 8 
2. Is not an ingenious modern t Writer of opinion, £ 
that the death of Lucreria did no more than occaſion / 
accidentally the Revolution which. happened? ** 

A. Ves: And he obſerves: farther, that a hanghey, | 
enterprizing People, confined within Walls, muſt either 
ſhake of Tn Cray or RO the bg ur of Om man- 
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2. What was the Æxa of the ſubverſion of the Ring 
Garnet Akan? of ore pig ig SS | 
A. The year of the World 3596; 245 years from tjge 
building of the City the iſt year of the 63th Olym- 
piad; 31 years after the ruin of the Babylonian Empire „ 
and the ſetting up of the Perſian; 179 before the begin- 
ning of the Macedanian Empire, and 507 before our Sa-. 
% TTT... Seas: 
2. What was the ſtate of other Countries at this time) 
A. Italy, as may have been obſerv'd in the courſe of 
this Hiſtory, was divided inte many petty: Nations. 
Gaul, whoſe inhabitants were as unpeliſh'd, and at thke 
fame time, as warlike as the Noamans, was alſo divided. 
into a great number of petty States. Spain and Germany 
were in much the ſame condition, and Hritain, IAyricum,. 
na nd Dacia, not much better. Greece flouriſhed exceed- 


* 


* 


_ ingly, being governed by many renowned Monarchs and 
potent Republicks. Aa Miner was very near in the 
e condition, and at that time ſubject ta the Perflan. 
Empire, Armenia was a Monarchy of ſome figures Sy- 
ria, Chaldze, 4ſyria, and Mehapetamia, were all powerful = 
States, but ſubject, ſacceſſively, to the Perſan and Mac- 
Kingdom; and Egypt was a very flouriſhing Monarchy... 1 
rica was a potent Com: | | 


ime meaſure, of Siclh< 8 

2. After having thus given 2 minute account of the 

Reigns of the ſeveral Kings, I ſhould be glad. to have - 

the whole at one view, and in miniature, as it were? 

A. Romulus employed the greateſt part of his Reign, 

in enacting Laws, and making regulations for the Go- | 

vernment. Three of his State deſigns, ws. the {folum, : | 

the Rape of the Sabine Virgins, and the manner of his f 
treating the few whom he conquered, greatly contribu- 


* 
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ted to the advancement of his Kingdom. In the long 1 
| Reign of Numa, little was done beſides the eſtabliſhment. * 


of Prieſts and religious Orders, and Rome did not gain 

ſo much as a foot of ground. Tullius Hoftilius ſpent his 
whole reign in eradicating Superſtition from .the-minds = 
of his Subjects, and in re-inſpiring them with martial in- 
clinations ; and yet, the only remarkable incident in his 
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ſto, was his entirely ruining 4a. 1 
55 qt ing not deſirous of extending the bounds of his. 
Empire, applied his whole thoughts 6 ta the firengthaing, | 
and embelliſning the City. 7; arguinius Priſeus, tho he 


Was not of ſo peaceable a a di r as his Predeceſſor, 


yet conſulted very little elſe beſides the Dignity of the 
Senate and _—_ lajeſty of the opts for the increaſe of 
which he appo the ornaments and es of the ſe- | 


veral Olligers 1 to — them from the Þ le. Ser- 
Vviuf Tullius was of à peaceable diſ ſtion, his chief 


ſtudy being to take an exact eſtimate of the Eſtates of the 
Romans, and to divide them into Tribes, that ſo all might 
contribute, in a juſt proportion, to the public 5 1 8 5 
Targainius Superbus, Gogh perhaps engaged in more | 
Wars than any of the preceeding Kings, yet ſo many 
and fo complicated were his vices, that theſe could not 
fail of proving fatal to the growing Fyranny z and on the 
death of the unhappy Lucretia, the People in encral 
were tranſported with ſuch a mixture of fury and com- 
paſſion, that, ruſhing dun under che conduct 
2 — upon the Tyrant, they pars 
him and his whole family ; after which, chan 
form of their Government, they beſtowed the ſu — | 
Command. on the two laſt mentioned illuſtrious Romans, = 
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The CONSULAR STATE. 

From the Riſe of that See tothe Creas 

tion, of the e n 57 
Tears. e | | 
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E OW did the mg behave when they fu 


themſelves at Liberty? 
A. They were reſolved to make choice of Superions, 
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34 ROMAN HISTORY, 
vhenever they ſhould judge it neceſſary. This prompted 
them to create two Conſuls, whoſe Authority ſhould we 
finue but one year, and be divided between them. Theſe 
Majgiſtrates had all the exterior Marks of Sovereign 


| Power, as the purple Robe, the curule Chair, the Lictors, 
[ | the Faſces, or Rods, and other Ini of Royalty; but 
: If their Power was not ſo extenſive as that of the Kings. 


Prhke latter knew no other Law but their Will, and | 
5 thought themſelves accountable to none but the Gods? 
The Conſuls, on the contrary, were to fee the Laws a 
| executed ; and the Commonwealth exerciſed its Autho- 8 


1 by by their Adminiſtration.” They had the Power to | 
| aſſemble the Senate and the People, but were reſtrained £ 
rom acting, unleſs authorized by the Decrees of one of þ 


thofe Bodies; ſo that it was almoſt impoſſible for them 8 
to be the immediate cauſe of any Erro. 
"2. Who were the ¹uu.. to ee 
A. TarquiniusCollatinus, Huſband to Lucretia, and Lu- 
eius Junius Brutus, who governed as abſolutely as Kings. 
The Conſuls were firſt called Pretors, next Fudices, and 
afterwards Con/als, a con ſulendo, from counſelling or con- 
ſulting the Good of the People in general. It was or- 
dered, that theſe Magiſtrates ſhould rule only alternately 
(each his Month) and that both ſhould not have the Faſces 
and Axes at the ſame time, leſt the People might ĩmagine 
they had two Maſters. The Conſul therefore, who was 
in office, was always attended by twelve Lictors, who 
carried the Faſces and Axes before him; whilſt his Cok 
legue had the fame number of Iictors and Faſces, but 
mo Axes. Brutus, with the conſent of his Collegue, 
governed firſt. - Theſe Magiſtrates were elected anni® 


= ally, from among the Patritians, by the People in the 
1 © Comitia.Centuriata, and were Men of the moſt excellent | 
_ ORs ſo long as there was. no corruption in tage 
' FTI OR ; 
| 2. Did not Targuin ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome? | | 
1 e As . e Promiſes, in his Name, to ob- 
| ferve a juſt and regular Adminiſtration for the future 3 © 
* daut not meeting with ſuceeſs in their Negotiation, they ß 
| gooey won over ſome of Callatinus's Parity to I 

_ Antexeſt, viz. two of the Auilii and three of the Fitella, - 
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| 2 with Deen s. two o Sons; Titus ts dee. 
E th 


Vitellii were alſo related to Brutus. 
How was this Conſpitacy carried i 
2 The Leaders reſolved to bind e to one 


92 980 


another with a moſt qreadful Oath, by drinking all of, 
the ſame Blood, and touching the Bowels of a Man 
whom they intended toferifcs for 1 purpae; They 


met in the Houſe of the Aguilii, and their Deſign was, 


to murder the two Conſuls, and reſtore Targuin. How- > 
ever, their Plot was diſcovered by a Slave called Vin- 75 


dicius, or Vindex, who had concealed himfelf accidentally 


in the ſame Room, and who afterwards flew to Valerius, 
and revealed the Whole to him. Valerius after having 


ſeized the Conſpirators, „and intercepted the Letters 


which they were writing to Targuin, wherein they gave 
dum an account of all their Tranſactions, went and laid 
open all the dark Scene before the two Combs the e. 


nate, and People. 


2. What followed on this 7 | REES 
jade Collatinus, at the ſi n 3 not 5 
forbear burſting into 1 * 3 but Brutus finding his 


Sons make no anſwer. to the Articles exhibited againſt 


them, condemned them himſelf to death. Immediately: 
the Lictors tore off their Cloaths, tied their Hands be- 
hind them, ſcourged them with Rods, and ſtruck their 
Heads off before cs Father;-whoſe Eyes were for ever 
$xed on. this ſad SpeQacle, without diſcovering; th the leaſt X 
Emotion. Brutus left to his Qollegue the puniſh 


reſt ; but perceiving, that he was. moved to co on, 


and inclined to pardon them, he cried aloud, that him; 
ſelf only had ſat as 285 e over his two Sone, and that 
onſpirators to the Judgment of 


he abandoned the ot 
the People. The Votes being eakanes l pcs 


to be beheaded. 


2. What happened to Collatinus#. ae 
4, He had been ſuſpected before 9 — 52 let 


: which circumſtance joinęd to the - prejudice 7 — was en- 
| hertained againſt him, together with the relation he bore 


t, as well as the name oß, Targuin,” made hint reſign 
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that Brutus obliged 

| becauſe he had e to hag, 
Who ſucceeded Col/atizits as Conſul wn 4 os Ed ; 

Publius Valerius, who immediately reſtored Vin- 

is to: kl: Liberty; and from him a full and perfect 

HEE was called N 18. this, the _ 

. Conful divi unn's among People, and | 

raz'd his Palace blog wy Ground. 

IND Did not N ag aint Ab eee 


himſelf at the Head 5 


Ann, Rom. 246. a e Body of Hertrurians, 
| and advanced towards Rome. The 
two e engaging, che Generals of it, wiz. Brutus - 
the Conſul, and Aruns one of the Sons of Targuinius 
Su perbus, fought on Horſeback with their Lanees. Pla 
tach relates, that they met each other accidentally ;. 
_ actording-to other Hiſtorians, Aruzs ſpying Brutus, rede 
up, and challenged him, with the probrious- 
Words, to fight im. Brutus, who Luer the Chal- 
| lenge, ran with no leſd Fury on his Antageniſt, when 
veither were ſo careful of their ſafety, as defirons ofkil- 
Ung ene another, which they” accordingly did. A | 
| Bloody Battle enſued, Wen 1130 Hetrerians loſt their 
Fives, and near oo were taken Priſoners. Brutus was 
Buried with : magnificence; and the Reman Ladies 
mourn'd bis Heath a "welvemonth, becauſe he had fo - 
auſpiciouſly reven — the raviſhed. Lueretias- He "A 8 
confider'd as the Father ef his Country. 5 
oy _ not Falevius ena tt ſome Laws in faxour of ths 5 
5 . Ee enaQed ſeveral, BY Sd aden vn dern 
named:Publicola : by one of thoſe Laws he allowed an 
appeal from the Conſuls to the People; and by another, 
be made it Death for any Man to accept of any M 
terial Office without the conſent of the People. The 
Hſt Law eſtabliſſied by him, was for the creation of to- 
1 or publie Treaſurers, who were to take care 
_ ofthe public M onies and Contributions, and appointed 
the Temple of Saturn for the Srarium, or 


3 The Querffors had in i Time b. 


Ser 
8 


T7 8 5 5 * 
Ne: 128 x 
OE, 


Thi Co EAA Sun i 
BEI TIVY were alſo to keep the military Enſigns in the 


FTreaſury, to ſell Plunder, lodge and carry out Ambaſfa- 


ders, Se. Eucretius, the Father of Tacretia, was ap- 
ointed Conful in the room of Hrutus; and the former 
: 375 ying ſoon after his Creation, was ſucceeded by M. Ha- 
ratius, This year the Capitol was finiſhed, and dedi- 
_ cated in the moſt ſolemn manner; and about the ſame: 
time, the firſt — — was made between the Roman and 
Carthaginians, T of the Conſuls bin, Las 
Fulerius 5 Pub heoka was re. re-choſen, 1 with 
tius Trieipitinus. 
1 re was Tarquin al this time? 15 | 
He had fled to day King of. Cluſinen, 3 
| be Herruria, and | nc with that Prince to-under-* 
take his Defence. Accordingly Porſenna being arrived, 
at the head of a confiderable Army, before Name, in or- 
der to reſtore Targwinius Superbus, won the Faniculum at 
the firſt Attack. "Thites now-remained only the Bridge 
Subkeius, the taking of which would. havs made him 
Maſter of the City; when Horatius, firnamed. . Coples,. 
becauſe he had loft an Eye, accompanĩed by Hermenius: 
and Tucretius, two Officers of great diſtinRion, defend 
end, eg the Paſſage with incredible Bravery, till his 
own Party had broke down the Bridge; after which; he: 
plunged, arm'd, into the Tiber; and, tho? wounded. 
in the by a Spear, ſwam over to his Friends. 


| Horm was rewarded by Publicola with ſeveral greas . 


Privileges, and a Statue was erected to his memory in 
the Temple of Pulcan. Ponſenna coming rere to 
A Battle, was defeated, and. loſt ooo Men. „ 
Dia Porſenna/break: u op the Seg ge? | 
No: And it being the third year of Publiclu's 
Conti Mutius Dua. deſired leave from the Senate, 
to Porſenma's Camp, he promiſing. to murder that 
Nes 2 eee conſentin gry i cy dif him 
ſelf in a Tuſean Habit, and, ing the uage, 
went over tothe Enemy's . i] inſtead + > | 
nua, with whom he was not perſonally acquainted, he 
killed his Secretary. Being ſeized that inſtant, and 
carried before the King, had cauſed Fire to be 
ee 16 ein the Gods; * 
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examined, when, inſtead of making any anſwer, hethruſt . 
that manner, becauſe it had done him no better ſervice. 
FThe King, being both ſyrprized and moved to compaſ- 


ſton, ordered him to withdraw, and himſelf returned him 
his Sword: Mutius took it with his Left-hand, whence, . 
ve are told, he was ſurnamed Scæ vola, or left-handed. 


At his taking the Sword he ſpoke as follows: Thy 


Generoſity has vanquiſhed me, which the fear of thee 


1 could never do. Thau haſt won me, and I will now. 
_ & diſcover to thee out of Affection, a Secret which Force 
« could never have extorted. - There are in the Cam 


300 Romans, equally intrepid as myſelf, who have 
all taken an oath to murder thee. I was appointed. 


* firſt to attempt the Blow: I nevertheleſs am not ſorry, 
4 that J failed in it, ſince ſo magnanimous a Prince as 
% Ponſenna ought to be the Friend and Ally of the Ro- 
t mant rather than their Enemy.“ Porſenna hearing 
this, concluded a Peace, to the great mortification + 
Targuin. To recompenſe the Courage of Mutius, a 


Field was given him on the other fide the Tiber, called. 


afterwards Muti: Prata, and a Statue was exected in his 
Honour. For the ratifying che Peace above mentioned, 
the Romans gave twenty Hoſtages, ten young Men, and 


2. Did not ſomething extraordinary happen on this 


A. Among the Hoſtages who were given to Porſenna, 
was an illuſtrious red named Clælia, who, finding an. 
opportunity to elude the 


hack, and ſwam, with one Companion, over the Tiber, 


amidſt the darts of the Enemy. They then preſented 


themſelves to Publicola, who, tearing that this might be 
attended with ill conſequences, ſent them back to Por- 
Jenna. The King, ſtruck with her Courage, preſented 

her with one of his fineſt Horſes, and gave ker permiſſion 
to return to Rome with ſuch of the Hoſtages as ſhe might 


left. Clelia chole only the youngeſt, as being the 


leaſt able to ſuſtain Hardſhips. ' The Romans ſet up a 
Statue, in which ſhe was repreſented ar 


* 


4 


8 
8 


vigilance of her Keepers, came 
out of the Camp in the Night. She then got on Horſe- 


. 


„ esu 27177 „5 


: HS! Street lee Hed! Porſenna afterwards retired, 
| Which ut an end to the Hetrurian War. 77 | 

| 9. What other Wars followed this? 

2 The Sabines were defeated twice, 


and the laſt time 13000 of their Men Ann. Rom. 249- 2 


were ſlain. A year after, Appius Clau- 


us, (from whom 3 the illuſtrious Family called 
dii) a rich, valiant, ne elo- 


Clauſ, and afterwards 
quent Man among the Sabines, came over 5 the Romant, 
with cooo Families' of his Friends and De 
and ſettled among that People; foon after which; the 


Tribes of the Roman State were increaſed from : four to | 


one and twenty. About this timethe — - 


Sabines took up Arms again, but were Ann, Rem. 2 90. 


yanquiſhed by Pzblicola, who, having 


i ys his Confſulſhip, died very poor, on which account 


he was buried at public xpence, the whole City 
mourning for, and greatly lamenting | 
his Loſs. The Sabines were again over- Ame. Rom: 25Ts 
_ thrown by Poſthumius and Menemius the 


Conſuls, on which account the Senate rat Aa fall 
Triumph to Menemius; but Pofthumius, becauſe he was 


unſucceſsful in the beginning, had only an inferior one, 
called by the Romans Ovation, which was ſo nam*d from 


the Word Ovi; a Sheep being uſually offered i in this 
Proceſſion, and an Ox in the Triumph. 


'2. I ſhould be glad to know ſome Particulars RY 


= cerning the Ovation. 
A. TheProceffion began commonly at the Albanian 


| Mountain, whenee the General, with his Train, made 


his Entry into Rome. He went on foot, a great man 


lutes or Pipes ere Fo he mareh'd along, himſelf _ 
yrtle, as an Emblem of Peace, 
and ſhowing an aſpect that raiſed Love and Reſpect ra- 


wearing a Garland of 


ther than Fear. According to Aulus Gellius, that Honour 
was conferred on the Victor, when either the War had 


not been proclaimed in due form, or undertaken unjuſtly, 


and againſt an unlawful or inconſiderable Enemy. But 
according to Platarch, thoſe Generals, who, without 
force, had gained a Victory, and prevented the Effu- 
: "fon of human Blood, were honoured with the peace- 
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| 48 ROMAN HISTORY. _ 
able Ovation: A Pipe being the Enſigu of Peace, and 
ö Myrtle the Tree af "at who, of 8 7 Deities, has 
tue greateſt averſion to War and Violence. The Crowns 
worn in the Owvarioz were called Zexeree Corona. 
2, In what manner was the greater Triumph, or the 
Triumph properly ſo called, ſolemnized in after Ages? . 
A. The Triumphs for Land Battles were diſtinguiſh'd 
from: thoſe for Naval Engagements. Whenever a Ge- 
neral demanded a Triumph, he was obliged to refign 
the Command of the Army; was not allowed to enter 
Rome, nor 9 it but at a certain diſtance, till this 
Honour had been granted or refuſed him. He after- 
wards wrote Letters to the Senate, containing a detail of 
the Conqueſts he had won, Then the Senate met in the 
Temple of Mars (at firſt *twas in that of Bellaza) where 
the Letters were read. After this the Centurions an 
other Officers of the Army affirmed with an Oath, that 
this relation was true, and that the Enemy had loſt up- 


wards of five thouſand Men, a Triumph not being al- 
lowed for a leſs number. Phe Senate then e the 
Tiiumph; and appointed a day for folemnizing it. On 


this Day the triumphant General, crowned with Laurel, 

| mg holding a Branch of that Tree in his Right-hand, 
fart: made a Speech to the People and Soldiers who were 

aſſembled in the ſame place; after which he diſtrihuted 

his Preſents and part of the Spoils taken from the Ene- 
my. In the mean time ſome Senators, preceded by the 
Serjeants, opened the March, and were followed by the 
Trumpets ;. after whom came the Enemy's Spoils, which 
were carried either by young Soldiers or on Chariots. 

The conquered Cities and Nations were repreſented in 

Gold, Silver, gilded Wood, Ivory or Wax, with their 
Names and Inſeriptions in capital Letters. There alſo 

were carried the Auer of the moſt remarkable Rivers 

and Mountains, and of the Places which the Conqueror 

had ſubjected to the Poman Empire. Afterwards was: 

ſeen the gold or filver Plate taken from the vanquiſhed - 
Monarchs. The Prieſts aflifted on this occaſion, and led 

Oxen, (adorn'd with Ribbons and Garlands) deſigned for 

the Sacrifice, and ſometimes their Horns were _ 


- Theſe were followed by Chariots, whercon lay the Crouns 


%. 


aud 


* 


ous, 


; 3 5 
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and. Sceptres which the Provinces had preſented to the 
Conqueror to adorn his . The captive Mo- 
narchs and Generals, bound with gold or ſilver Chains, 


— 


and their Heads ſhaved, to denote: their Captivity,: ac- 


companied this Pomp. Then appeared ſeveral Officers. 


. Crowns: of the conquered. C Next, the Con- 


neror himſelf was ſeen, ſeat 


haript adorned with Gold, and drawn by; four white 


: 


ublic, but afterwards, ſome. employed Elephant, as. 


| Horſes harneſs' d ſide by fide. This was düring the Re- 


of the Army, followed by many others, who carried the 4 1 
LED Ar am e, 
on a two-wheel'd ivory 


— 


ompey.z. others Lions and Tygers, as Heliogabalus; and” 
Others, again, Stags, as durelian. An Officer, wha, | 


ſtood: behind the Conqueror, uſed to cry aloud, Ramm 
ber them thou art a Man; leſt; dazzled by the Splendor. 


of his Triumph, he ſhould. think himſelf more than 


mortal. The Conqueror's Crown was firſh af Laurel, x 


Branch ef which he carried in his Right-hand z aud in. 


his leſt he held an ivory Scepter with à little golden Ea- 


ale at the top. Before and after his Chariat came chaſa 


who carried the Perfnmes and played on Inſtruments. 
The Conqueror wad cope by his Friends and Rela... - 
| | | $ of, Laurel. The March was. - 
' Cloſed by the Generals, the reſt of the Officers, and the. 


tions carrying Bra 


Raman HEegions, who ſang copgratulatory Airs in-honque: 
.. of the Conqueror. RS whole Prog Ban, L | 
gan without the City, entered Rome. by the triumphal . 
| Gate, and proceeded along the way appointed for it, 


which was adorned with a great number of triumphal * 


Arches; and in this order they went to the Capitol, 
where, after the e had offered a Crown to — 
piter, particularly the Spails called Opima Spolia, (When 
ſuch had been won) a Sacrifice was offered to Jupiter; a 


en 


1 N Entertainment was given, and, afterwards the 


onqueror was conducted to his Palace. In the moſt 


flouriſning times of the State, the Pomp and Magnificence 
of this Solemnity laſted ſeveral days, as the Triumphs of 
Q: Flaminius,. Julius e Caſar. The Crowns. 


worn in the 'Triumphwere called Coroner Marti. 


2 Lo return to our Hiſtory; what other remarkable 


9 * 
4 1 605 0 : L 2 5 
Tranſactions happen d about this Period? 
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Nation was prevailed upon * | 
- apainſt Rome. But its poorer Citizens refuſing to enliſt - 
' themſelves unleſs their Debts ſhould be remitted, the 


created 
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A. TheSabines received another great 


| Ann. Rom. 2 52. Overthrow at Cures; the Camarinaant 


were ſubdued, and their City demo- 


| liſhed. T. arquin ſtirred up the whole Body of the Latines © 


to revolt, but without Succeſs ; upon which he endea- 
voured to corrupt many of the Slaves and poorer Roman 


Citizens, who were grievouſly oppreſſed by their Cre-- 
ditors ; but the Plot being diſcovered by Sulpicius, one 
of the Conſuls, he, by an artifice, drew the Conſpirators 


into the Forum, and put them all to the 


Ain. Rom. 25 3. Sword. The Romans having taken Fi- 


"den, a voy of the Latines, the whole 
y Targuix to declare War 


Conſuls and Senate endeavoured to reduce them to a 

Compliance; but not ſucceeding, arr form com a par- 

ticular Magiſtrate, from whom ſhould lie ex; red 
2nd who, for a limited time, ſhould be 


; Ann. Rom. 255. the ſole Governor. He was called Dic- 


q BEE  tator (from dictcando, dictating or com 
ee, e Largius Flavius was the firſt, who was 
y the Senate. This was the firſt Intermiſſion of 
the Conſular Power. The Dicłator, who alſo was called 
Magiſter Populi, and Prætor Maximus, was created in the © 
Night- time by the Conſuls without the People; and was 


always made on ſome ſudden Exigency, or in times of 


4.5 and Famine. His Authority was abſolute, and 
his Edicts were obſerved like thoſe of a Deity, He was 


but ſix Months in Employment, and was not allowed to 


o out of Italy; and he made choice of an Officer called 


8 Magz te- Equitum, who commanded the Cavalry, as the 


Dictator did the Roman People. The Dictatorſhip proved 
afterwards the Ruin of the popular State, and occaſioned 


the bringing in of Monarchy a ſecond time. 


* 


13 „e enſued on this Creation of a Di&ator ? 


Largius F lavins (who had ee ene Spurius Caſe 


Hus his Maſter of Horſe) immediately appeared in pub- 


lic with his Rods and Axes before him, which ſoon put 


a ſtop to the ſeditious Clamours of the Multitude. He 
then made the Survey; 150700 Citizens gave in their 


5 * 4 * 


Names, 5 


! 
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Names, after which he prevailed with the Latines to 
ſuſpend the War, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition made 
by Targuin, and- Mamilius, Targquin's Son-in-law, for 
whoſe ſakes they had undertaken it. Largius then re- 
turned home with his Army; and, after having conduct- 
ed himſelf with great Wiſdom and Integrity, reſigned 
the Dictatorſhip, upon which the Conſular Power again, 
took place. The Truce beingexpir'd, . 
Pofthumius was created Dictator, and Ann. Ren. 257. 
both Parties took the Field. The Ro. | 
man Army conſiſted of 24000 Foot, and 1000 Horſe; 
and the Enemy of 40000 Foot and 3000 Horſe. T7; "of 
Targuin's Son, commanded the main Body, his Brother 
Sextus the Left, and Mamilius the Right. The Romans 
were at laſt victorious, and the Battle was fought with 
> ee e „ that it eng reported the Gods were 
Preſent at ĩt, an particular Caſter and Pollux mounted - 
on milk white Horſes. _ Pouring was ſurnamed Regil- : 
Luis, from the Lake Regillus, 14 Miles from Rome, where 
the Engagement was fought. The Latines ſuing humbly | 
for Peace, it was granted them; and thus ended all the 
thirteen Years of War, made on account of Targuin. 85 
ö - What became of that Monarch? | 
Moron, Lay: the only one that ſurvived of his Family, 
8 al ſeeing imſelf abandoned by the Latines, the Hetru- 
. rians, the Sabines, Ic. he pune 17's to C ampania, to Ariſto- 
5 demus, Prince of Cuma, where he died Joon after, at 
about go Years of Age. 
2. Did not a Quarrel z ariſe between the Senate and 
People _ 
A. Yes; and* it was chiefly owing to the Treatment 
which Debtors met with from their 1 don by whom * 
they were rigorouſly detained in Priſon. Appin Claus | 
| dis, the Sabine, and Serwilins Priſcus, 
| were made Conſuls this Year, the latter Ann. Rom. 258. ; 
being of a mild, and the former of a | 
| fieryDif] ſition. Theſe fought the Yol/ci, and defeated 
| 77 00 ut A pins Claudius fall inſiſting that the People 
ſhould have their Debts remitted them, and the latter 
being unable to pay them, much leſs the Tributes which 
| WS, laid upon them for „ che 1 rel 
A. V 
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ſolved to free themſelves from theſe Oppreſſions. They 
had long-beheld the Senate with a ſuſpicious Eye. As 
this Body used their utmoſt endeavours to get the ſu- 
preme Authority into their hands; the People, on the 
other fide, jealous of this Honour and Power, reſolutely. 
oppoſed the Senate; not to mention that this Oppoſition, 
was inflamed by certain niceties and ſcruples with regard, 
to Birth and Rank. The Patrician Families thought 
themſelves far fuperior to the Plebeiaus, who were there - 
by but the more animated to ſupport one another. TIEN | 
could not bear to ſee the Nobles poſſeſs themſelves of all 
the Wealth and Honours, and load them with all the 
Toil. This had made them refuſe to take up Arms ſome 
Vears before againſt the Enemy, and the ſame motive 
prompted them to riſe on this occaſion, . GY 
2, What enſued upon theſe Tumult??? 
A. M. Falerius, a popular Man, was choſen Dictator, 
who prevailed with the People to march againſt the Fol/c7, 
the aui, and Sabines, whom they reduced. But the 
 Patricians ſtill refuſing to.caſe them, they, by the advice 
of Sicinius Bellulus, abandoned their Generals, withdrew 
to the other fide of the river Auio, and fortified them- 
ſelves on a Place, called afterwards Mon, Sacer, or the 
Sacred Hill, on account of the Laws that were made on 
it, by which, among other things, the Perſons of the 
Tribunes were declared ſacred and inviolable. Poſthu- 
„ mius Cominius, and Spurius Caſſius, who 
Ann. Rom. 260. had been Conſuls before, and were 
5 equally in fayour with the Nobility and 
Commons, were now elected Conſuls. 5 
2. How did the Senate ac on this occaſion? 
A. They met ſeveral times, and after very warm Pe- 
bates between Agrippa Menenius and Valerius on one fide 
and Appius on the other, they at laſt ſent ſome of the moſſ 
Popular old Men to the Mutineers, among them was 
lenenius, who ſpoke as follows, Once upon a time 
* the Members of the human Body, obſerving that the 
2 xi did not toil as they did, rebelled, and refuſed © 
4 the Aliments neceſſary for its ſupport. THR Batt the 
> Belly be- 
the: need they had of 


< Members grew weak in N as 


*; cams Inhicw, and ſoon foun 
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d jt; becauſe the Belly firſt received the Nouriſhment 
1 and afterwards communicated it to the Members. 
Thus, ſays he, as the Senate and People form but one 
and the fame Body, they will be deftroyed by Divi- 
* fions, and ſupported by Concord.” The Multitude 
11 were very well pleaſed with the Compariſon; but being 
| _ deſirous to ſecure themſelves from that thirſt of Power, 
i natural to thoſe who have the Aſcendant,:theyinfifted _ 
upon having Magiſtrates choſen from among themſelves, 
who might ſecure them from the oppreſſion of the Senate 
; 3 and their Demand was granted aceord- 
VVV es ig 
Th w- What was the Name of theſe Magiſtrates? _. 
A. Tribunes, and were ſo called, becauſe they were 
elected by the Tribes, or from their being firſt taxen 
from among the Tribunes or Colonels of the Soldiers. 
At firſt but two were appointed, who were Junius Bru- 
tus and Si cinius Bellulus, che Ring- leaders of che Sedition. 
Afterwards five were created; and at laſt ten. Theſe 
were the only Perſons who did not pay Obedience to the 
Senate, whole Power, and that af the Nobility, was very 
much limited by the Creation of theſe Officers. For the 
— 'Tribunes, upon pretence of maintaining the Liberties of 
the People, moulded them as they thought proper, and 
made them take impreſſions of all kinds. They approved 
or rejected, at pleaſure, the Decrees of the Senate and Con- 
ſiuls, and of all other Magiſtrates except the Dictators. 
Being not allowed, at firſt, to enter the Senate -Houſe, 
| they Rood at the Door of it, where the Deciſions of the 
5 Senate, were brought, in order for their Examination. 
Twas this afterwards gave ' riſe to the many Seditions 
which terrified the Senate to a prodigious degree. They 
afterwards were admitted into the Senate. When the 
od | 'Tribunes approved a Decree," they ſubſcribed a T.; or 
Ay the Words Veto or Vetamus, to forbid the Execution of 
it. They procured themſelves to be called Sacro/an&i, 
pag confirmed this by a Law: ſo-that *twas reckoned the 
igheſt Impiety to offer them the leaſt Injury, or even 
to interrupt them when they were ſpeaking, The only 
Mark they had of their Office was, their having a kind 
of Beadle, called Viator, walk before them. ey were 
; Ds not 
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not allowed to be abſent a whole Day from the City. 
As they were the Defenders and Protectors of the Peo- - 
ple, their Houſes were to be open day and night, in 
order that they might be addreſſed at all times; but their 

Power was confined to the City. The Plebeian Families 

were long poſſeſſed of the Tribuneſhip, and the Patri- 

. <ians were afterwards admitted to it, but upon condition. 
of their having been adopted by a Plebeian. At the 
firſt Inſtitution of theſe Magiſtrates, the Senate could 

ſcarce prevail with themſelves to ratify the Plebiſcita, 
or Ordinances of the People, and emplayed their ut- 
"moſt Endeavours to es. them. If but one of the 

Tribunes oppoſed an Ordinance of the People (and this 

was frequently brought about bythe contrivances of the 

Patrici ant) it was rendered ineffectual ; whence man 
were induced to believe, that their Power would, on 
time or other, deftroy itſelf. On the Creation of the 

"Tribunes, the Commonwealth was changed from an 

Aͤriſtocracy to a Democracy, or at leaſt to a Mixture 
of both. The Tribunes were afterwards extravagantly 
imperious, they aſſembling and diſmiſſing the Senate, 
impriſoning the Conſuls, c. fo that they often proved 

the cauſe of many dangerous Tumults and Seditions, and 

were the greateſt Diſturbers of the Peace of the State; 

| eee that ſome Authors have called them Pefes Rei- 
F e 

0 '2. Who were the adilet? VVV 
„„ A. They were as Aſſiſtants to the 
Ann. Rom. 260. Tribunes, (being created at this time) 
Aland had their Name ab Æadibus curan- 
dis. They, at firſt, were two in number, and choſen annu- 

Ally. Beſides the Function above-mentioned, they had ſe- 
veral of leſſer Note, ſuch as, to attend on the Tribunes of 

the People, and to Judge ſome inferior Cauſes by their 
Deputation; to rectify Weights and Meaſures, prohibit 
-unlawful Games, &c. Other Zales (choſen from among 
the Patriczans) were added about 127 Years after 

2. Was not Corioli, the Capital of the Yolfer, beſieged 
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that City, the Beſieged made a Sally; but Caius Mar- 
cius, one of the greateſt Romans of that Age, purſued 
them to Corioli with an inconſiderable number of Forces, 
and took it. This noble Action gained him the Surname 
of Coriolanus, He afterwards, in conjunction with Po/t- 
Humius, defeated the Autiates, that were come to ſuccour 
the Volſci, who by this overthrow were forced to ſub- 
miſſion, and made their Peace. The Cenſus was now 
performed, and 110000 Heads were 


: 8 


ceſſed. The Vear following there was Ann. Rom. 261. 
a great Famine in the City, occafioned 
_ chiefly by the neglect of Tillage during the late Sepa- 
„„ | | Sag X 

2. Did not this again give riſe to great Commotions? 
A. Gelon, King of Syracu/e, had granted the Romans 
fifty thouſand Meaſures of Corn, half of which was as a - 
free Gift, and the remainder was ſold at a very cheap 
rate. The People were perſuaded, that the Corn would 
be ſold to them upon the ſame eaſy terms for which it 

had been bought, and the elemoſynary Corn be diftri- 
buted among them; but Coriolanut, who was attached 
to the Patriciant, took this opportunity to revenge him- 
ſelf of the People who had refuſed him the Conſulate: 
and told the Senators, that to 3 the Populace in 
all their demands, was to betray the Patriciaus, and 
only heighten the Inſolence of the former; that ever 
ſince the Creation of the Tribunes, the Power of the 
People augmented daily; and that it was the Duty of 
” bebe ate to ſuppreſs the Tribuneſhip, rather than yield 
to their Remonſtrances, whoſe only tendency was to ruin 
the Authority of the Senate and Conſuls. He exhibited, 
in the moſt odious Colours, the Haughtineſs and Inſo- 
lence of the People, who imagined that they were li- 
__ cenſed to commit moſt iniquitous Actions; and who, 
on the ſlighteſt occaſions in which they thought them- 
ſelves injured, immediately made an Inſurrection, from 

a Suppoſition that they were drea de. 
2. What followed upon this? 1 
A. The Tribunes finding that Coriolanuss Opinion was 
Ryk to prevail, informed the Peop le of it, and em- 
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Arms. All their Hatred then fell on Coriolanus, whom 


the Tribunes ſummoned to appear, in order to declare 


what he had urged before the Senate. But Coriolanus, 


ſo far from obeying the Summons, drove away the Ser- 
Jeants who were ſent to him, without condeſcending to 
make them the leaſt Anſwer. Upon this the Tribunes, 


attended by the Ændiles, went to ſeize him, but they were | 


repulſed by the young Patricians, who were gathered 

round Goriolanus, and obliged to return bac. 

© 2,” Did he appear before the Aſſembly of the People? 
A. He came to it the next Day; when his graceful 


relation of the ſeveral eminent Services he had done his 


Country; his ſhewing his Body covered with Scars; and 
the Lamentations of thoſe whom he had ſaved in the 
Wars, made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the People, that 


they all cried, . he ſhould be releaſed.” But Decius one 


of the Tribunes, and Sicinius, another of that Body, hay- 
ing inveigh'd before againſt Coriolanus, declar' d aloud, 
that Coriolanus was ſentenced. to die by the Tribunes, 


— 


for having aimed at alk is and Tyranny, by di- 
he Bo 


viding among his Friends oty he had got in his 


late Incurſion into the Territories of Antium. And there- 


upon they commanded the Zales. to ſeize him, and 


throw him headlong from the Tarpeian Rock. This 


Sentence would have been executed, had not che Senate 
and Patriciaus reſcued. him from the Ædiles. It was ne- 
. vertheleſs decreed, but againſt the Opinion of Appius 
Claudius that he ſhould be tried a ſecond time; when, 
being judged by the People, he was condemned to per- 
petual Baniſhment, This was the firſt Sentence paſſed 


by the People eee . 
2. Whither did Coriolanus retire? 


A. Lo the Po{/ci, over whom Accius Tullius was Gene. 


© Iv 


| 


= ral, and Coriolanus exhorted them to make War againſt 
Au. Rom. 263. 


* 


ral, headed their Troops, and, after 


- - . ſeizing upon ſeveral Towns, came and encamped at 


* Cluilins's Dich, five Miles from Rome,  Coriolanus had 
nom the ſole Command of half the Forces. Hither 
Ambaſſadors came thrice to him, who promiſed that 


5 
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+ the Romans. Soon after this, he, in 
Conjunction with the Volſcian Gene- 
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al his Demands ſkwuld be granted, provided he would 
firſt lay down his Arms; but they all returned without 
being able to obtain any other condition than this, wi. 
rhat they ſhould gratify the 7o/ci in all their Demands. 
He now would have carried his reſentment to the utmoſt 
| height, had not Yeturia his Mother, and Volumnia his 
Wile, accompanied by a great number of Ladies _ 
higheſt Diſtinction, come to him. He was ſtruck at 
their approach, when going to embrace bis Mother, ſhe 
cried, Before you embrace me, let me know Whether 
J am come to a Son or an Enemy.“ Others relate, 
that Veturia, after applying the utmoſt Power of het 
Rhetoric to move her Son, cried, **. that he ſhould 
„not ſtir a Foot towards the treading down of his 
Country, without firſt trampling upon the dead _y 
„of her who brought him into the World.” At theſe - 


Words Corialanus: threw himſelf about her Neck, and 


4aid aloud. O Mother, you have gain'd the Victory, 
* moſt fortunately for my Country, but moſt deſtruc- 
tive to myſelf.” Coriolanus had been waited upon 
before, by the Pontifices, Prieſts, Governors of re- 
ligious Houſes, and Augurs, all in their proper Orna- 
ments and Habits, and who, in a ſolemn Proceſſion, 
begg'd in the moſt humble manner for an Accommo- 
dation, but all in vain. After this he marched back 
the Valſei into their own Country. 7. 
2. What befel Coriolanut afterwards? | __ 
A. Tullius, who now envied his Glory, repreſented | 
this to the Volſei as the moſt treaſonable Act againſt them, 
and cauſed him to be murdered, without 5 allow- 
ing him time to ſpeak for himſelf. However, this was 
* the conſent of the greateſt part of the Valſei, 
Who gave him honourableInterment, adorning his Tomb 
with Arms and Trophies as a great General; and the 
Reman Women were permitted to mourn for him ten 
1 5 Did not Spurius Caſſius come to a fatal End? 
A. Being grown inſolent by his three 
Conſulſhips and his two Triumphs, (the Arr. Nom. 268. 
laſt of which was over the Volſci and | 
Hlernici) he was reſolved to puſh on his deſigu, of Soye- 
SHED _ „„ reignty; 
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reignty ; bats ale; ee ee dee Gi a- 
People, he propoſed the Diviſion of ſaine lately-conquer'd 
Lands among the meaner Sort; and afterwards: made a 

Speech, in which he expatiated on the great Services he 
had done his Country, concluding with theſe Words, 
That fince he had already , charge of the Com- 
% monwealth, it was but juſt and reaſonable that he 


© ſhould continue it.” This Propoſal, / with regard to 

the conquer'd Lands, was ftrongly oppoſed in the's Jenate, 
and created Fears and — but the Forwardneſs of 
the Plebtiuns, and the Diſturbances that werr like to 

enſue, made the Senate, after a great Variety of Debates, 


to publiſh theiy Reſolution, for dividing! the Lands 
4. among the Commons; excluding withäl, all new Allies 
% and Aﬀociates, as having no to expect any ſhare 
<<. of the Lands conquer'd: before — * Thiswes 
[the famous Agrarian Mo to:which the Lands 
Were to be divided among the People; but it was re- 
Jected. A NS, l Spuriurs third Conſulſhip, he was 


| -arraign*d by efors for apiring to ſovereign Power; 


und notwit — es e he made, his Services, 
Ad the Interceſſion If his Friends, he was thrown down 
the Tarptian Rock. Man any oe for having the Puniſh- 
ment extended to his Chil 

approved. From this time, it Wasa Law at Rome not 

5 puniſh Children for their Fathers "Crmmesz\ all - "the 
1 between Marius and , ou nn I. 
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S What other Tranſiftions happen'd aboutallts thne 7 


The Commons were very urgent for the Execution | 


| of the Agrarian Law, but a8 ſtrongly oppoſell by 


the Senate, whenee great Fumults enſued; the Hiibeias: 
. refuſing, at firſt, to enliſt themſelves. The Romans en- 
aged nde i in ſeveral Wars, but of no great con- 
Eee, with the Yol/cip ABqni, and foow after with the 
 Veientes. The Oonteſts between the Conſuls and Tri- 
bunes, concerning the Agrarian Law, continaed near 


five Years, which occafioned mighty Feuds, in the midſt 
whereof the Veientes mfrched againit Rems. Gad F — 


bins and Titus Virgiuius were then Conſuls. The 


making Incurſions almoſt to the Walls of wel 
> 3 reduced to 8 when'the 


1 L Whole 
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but this Severity was dif- 


ie ConsvLan STATE 5 
whole Family of the Fabii, which confiſted of 306 Men, 


offered generouſly to guard the Frontiers at their own 
Charge. Theſe e exſenagey with their Clients 
orti | 


- 


that 3 — but were at laſt 
n 


* 


edge 
Hill, and there, tho ſurrounded Y: the Enemy, they yet 
to Livy, none of thi e „ Am. Rom, ag. 
wards ſprung Fabins Maximus; but Diomyſſus can ſcarce 
give credit to this Tradition. This happened under the 
res, N ſenfibly Tens 3 that they * 
rank dithis Day among the Nefafti, or unluckyiones;.ang 
; the Gare relies before Carmentale, through HY $1.4 
generous Warriors paſſed, was named Scelgrata. On 5p. 
morrew the Enemy entered the Reman Territories, and 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the Hill Zanicalum, tuo Miles 
1 Rome, to the great Prejudice and Diſhonour of the 
City: However, Horatius the other Conſul overthrew , 
the N eientes twice, and yet could nat 
wholly diſlodge them: But, the Vear af- cn. Rom. a. 
ter, :Servilius and Virginius, two experi- 8 | 


. * 
- _ 


enced Warriors, being appointed Conſuls, cleared the Fa 
niculum of the Enemy, and made them retire in great diſ- 
order to their Territories. The War was ſtill carried on 
.againſt the Veientes, who, two Years after, were ſo much 
weaken' d, that they were obliged to ſue for Peace; and a 
Trace for forty Y ears was granted them. W 
D. Was not the Quo concerning the Agrarias Law 
„ 7, font: Pe to no 
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. A. This was owing Siiefly 8 
Ana. Rom. 280. | "tins, one of the Tribunes, ho boldly 
* 1 eached Manlius and Furius, the 80 
Conſuls; but the Proſeeution was ſtopt by Genutius's 
Death. The Sedition, however, broke out again by the 
violence of the Conſuls, who would force one Volero, a 
curbulent Fellow, and formerly an Officer, to enlift him- 
ſelf for a common Soldier; and, upon his refuſal, ordered 
him to be ſtripp'd and ſcourg'd. But Folero fled to the 
| 3 who protected him, and inveigh'd ſtrongly 
gainſt the Tn of the Conſuls. The People now 
"= van'd their Thoughts from the Lands, and rais'd freſh 
; . concerning their Liberties and Privileges.” And 
Volero, the Year after, getting himſelf elected one of the 
N the more to retrench the Power of the Conſuls, 
a Law for holding the Aſſemblies of Tribes, in- 
1 that of the Curiæ, called Comitia Curiata; which 
was ” contriv'd as to take in greater numbers, and to 
* the Commons much more Power a d 3 e than 
rly. However, Volero did not t in his 
__ deſign, but being created Tribune a phone Wis, and 4 
pins C laudius, the Son of 4; Ippius, and Quintius C apitolinus 


much vigour, that the Tribes commanded him to de- 
part the Aſſembly, when great Quarrels'enſued, which 
yet were pacific 'by Dyintins. A few days after, the 
*Tribunes and the People ſeiz d on the Capitol; but Quin- 
ut prevailing witlr them to refer this Law to the Senate's 
diſcretion, this Body, after many long Debates, permitted 
it to be put to the Comitia, and accerd- 
| BY Row: 282. ingly it Set paſs d. This was call'd 

the Comtia Tributa, where all the free 
Romans voted according to their Tribes; whereas in the 
Comitia Curiata, none were allowed to. vote but the Inha- 
bitants of Rome. The moſt material Difference between 


appointed Conſuls ; Appius oppos'd*the Commons with fo | 


the two Comitia was this; in the Curiata, ſuch Matters 3 
were debated on, and confirmed by the ſuffrages of the ; 


Curie, as the Senate had firſt decreed; but in the Tributa, 
all things were carried on without gnee conſulting the Se- 
nate, and wholly determined by the Votes of the Tribes 
1 — This new Law greatly rene the 
OWer 
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The Sense ak STATE _ 


Power and: Authority of the Plebeians ; brought many 


Patricians into danger; and prov'd the ruin of Appius, 


who was arraign'd by the Tribunes; but kill'd Rimſelf 
before the day ee for his Trial. 


2. Did not the gui, the Sabines, and Volſci engage 
in War about this time with the Romans ? 
4. Yes; and the latter had general 


Antium from the Yo A dreadful 


: the advantage, and | ron too Au. Rom % > 
Plague broke out in Rane, which ſwept away bated 


multitudes, and among the reſt the two Conſuls. The 
gui and YFolſci being very much weaken d, the Year fol- 


Jowin a5. Volumnius and Camerinus, the two Conſuls, em- 


ploy'd their endeavours to check the exorbitant Power of 
4g Tribunes, who made great complaints, becauſe the 


Roman Laws were yet unwritten ; and, upon this, pro- 


oſed a Law, wiz. That ten Men ſhould: e choſen in'a 
lawful Aſſembly, to publiſh Laws concerning all public 
rivate Tranſactions; however, they did not ucceed 

on mic Hi occaſion, by reaſon. of the vigorous Opphſitid 


made by the young Parriczans., The Dinations ful in- 
creaſing, Herdonius, a Sabine, with 4% * 


Men, aſſiſted by the Slaves in Rome, 4 29% 
ſeiz d on the Capitol. But Valerius, one 


of the Conſuls at that time, aſſaulting it v zgorouſly 0 on all * 


ſides, took it, he being ſlain in the Attack. 
©. I ſhould glad! to have ſome account of Nun, 


Cincinnatus. 

A. This illuſtrious Roman had ſold almoſt all his Eftate, 
a reimburſe the Sureties that were bound for his Son 
Cefo Quintius, who had fled into Hetruria; and Cincin- 

natus himſelf was retir'd from the World. The Plebeians 


; being ſtill very arrogant, the Senators, to ſtrengthen their 
Intereſt, reſolved to chuſe Cincinnatus Conſul. The Meſ-. 


ſenger found him very meanly dreſs d, and hard atPlough. 


Being ſaluted by the Name of Conſul, inveſted with Pur- 


e, ante we . with the Faſces and other Inſgnia of 
agiſtracy, he was defired to ſet out for Rome; but, after 


. little Pauſe, he ſaid with Tears, For this Year my 


«© poor little Field muſt be unſown, and we ſhall be in 


danger of being reduced to want.” Being arriv'd in 
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the City, he reſtrain d the Tribunes from preferring the 
Law, and ingratiated himſelf with the Commons: and 
after the Expiration of his Conſulſhip, return'd to his 
rural Cot and his former laborious Life. The gui and 
Vollei being excited to revolt by Gracchus Claliu, who 

greatly diſtreſſed the Reman Army, 


ow: Rom, . 295 Quintius Cincinnatus was choſen Dic- 


tator, who engaging Clælius, forced his 


3 Sole Army to yield at diſcretion. All were made Pri- 
ſoners of War, and Quintius, in token of their Servitude, 


no them to paſs under the Jugum, which was two 
—"—_ Wor + and a third laid acroſs, in the form of a 
allows. After taking Corbio, a conſiderable Town, 


From the Enemy, he returned to Rome with a more mag - 


nificent Triumph than any before him: . Immediate y 
after he reſigned his Office; and when the Senate and 
his Friends would have enriched him with public Lands, 
Plunder and Contributions, he refuſed them, and re- 
3180 turned to his rural Hut and humble 
Ana. | Rom: 296. "Courſe of Life. be pe. 
the Sabine, with the 2 aqui, 


Corbio, on * occaſion the Tribunes were > baſal 


to ten, after which a ſucceſsful War was carried on 
againſt the laſt-mentioned People. "I 

8 How did the Tribunes behave after this . 

A. Very inſolently, chey even pretending to aſſemble 


dhe Senate by their on Authority, and carried their Ar- 


rogance ſo far, as to reſolve to arraign the Conſuls, but 
were prevented from proceeding. However, they were 
fully determined to . the Aprarien Lay, and 
inted a Day for the Comitia. Here ſeveral of the 
2 as expatiated on the great Services they had done 


the ads _ we others Szecius Dentat 
+ who made ſo artful a'S hat the Pleberans were a 


_ _ nſported with erage But the Patricians defeated 
Deſigns fo that the Law, with regard to the Diviſion 

— Lands, could not = paſſed. Siceius Dentatus ocoa- 
Honed' the ae a ſi al Victory over the gui, and 
HEE 3 was made one of the Tribunes. A Law 
an. Rum. 299. was then paſſed in the Centuriata Co- 


7 5 That all ONE * have Power to 


44 — 


PFF 


rated into the Decemvirate; - and the Tribunes, Edi 


2 ſuch 8 SPE Authority 

« exceeding two Oxen or eh: p; 
Law pleaſed the 'cople; and: Matters — now a little 
r. all the Inhabitants of Nome in general began to 


conſider of ways and methods to ſettle the Government 


more firmly 21 to prevent all dangerous Diviſions for 
the . Upon is it was agreed, that Ambaſſadors 
ſnould be ſent to the Grecias Cities in /raly, and to Athens, 
to-bring from thence the moſt excellent Laws, and fuch 
as be beſt conducive to the r ee of the 


Ser eee Po 3 Sulpitius, an 


Rt dinted for'this great Deſign; and two Years — the 


Rbadb ders retu 
it was agreed, That ten Men from a 1 che principal 
« Senators oul& be choſen, whoſe Power 
«©. Year, Thould' be the fame with e af Kings an 
« Confyls; and this without any Appeal; and — 
== thould lay down their ity, till they 

be renewed according to the Laws.“ The 
Confuls:cle&; then reſigning their Office, were 2 


Quæſtors, Sc. were diveſted of all 
Power and Authority. This was a3 2 12 


remarkable a: Change of Government ef. 


as that from Kings 20 Oonſuls, n, — 


. Ynſular Power. "HI 
BOOK II. Chap. II. al 
"The CONSULAR STATE. Uh 


From the Creation of tbe Decemviri 10 the 1 


Funie er Carthaginian Mur. 5 


| nts | Containing 187 Years. e iy 
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A. Appins Claudius and Genptius, the kate 


8 \Confats elect; Poſthamius, Sulpitius, an Manus, the 
three Ambaſſadors; Sextus and , formerly on⸗ 


ſuls; : with Julius, Vetarius, and Hhbratius, all Senators. 
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mes their Laws, ſoon after which 
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Theſe agreed, that only one of them at a time ſhould 
have the Faſces and other Conſular Ornaments; ſhould 
aſſemble the Senate, confirm Decrees, and act in all re- 
ſpects as ſupreme Magiſtrate. - To this Honour they were 

wed; and the 
reſt were obliged to differ very little in their Habits from 
private Perſons, that the People might not ſuſpect them 
of aiming at 'Tyranny and abſolute Power. The De- 
cemviri expos d to public View, the fame Year, the ten 
Tables of the Laws, collected from thoſe of Greece, and 
the Cuſtoms of their own Country. Being approv'd, a 


Senatus Conſultum paſs'd for the ratifying.of them. The 
Tribunes confirm'd this Decree, and then ten braſs Pil- 


lars were erefted in the Forum, on which thefe Laws 


were engrav'd. The People ſeem'd well pleaſed, during 

the firſt Year, with the Government of theſe Magiſtrates ; 

but e Be ſomething was ſtill wanting to the 
t 


Perfection of thoſe Laws, a new Decemwiri, with the Con- 
ſent of the Senate and People, were created, to correct the 


6 


ten Tables, and govern the Commonwealth che ſucceed- 


ing Year, 1 | 1 19, 
D. How did theſe new Magiſtrates behave? | 
A. They corrected the Laws, and added two Pillars to 
the other ten, whence theſe Laws were call'd the Laws 
of the twelve Tables, they containing Matters of the 
eateſt Policy, and excelling the Libraries of all Phi- 
oſophers. They were divided into three Parts; the firſt 


whereof contain'd the Things belonging to the Reli- 


gion of the Romans; the ſecond, the Particulars relating 


to the Public; and the third, the Rights of private Per- 
ſons. The Interpretation of theſe Laws was called Fas 
Ci vile, or Civil Law; and the Caſes compos'd out of 
theſe Laws, Actiones Juris, or Caſes at Law. The reſt 
of the Roman Laws, that were either before or after 
theſe, were of four kinds, wiz. Plebiſcitum, made by the 
Authority of the Plebeians without the Senate; an Edict 
of a Magiſtrate, call'd Jus Honorarium; Senatus Conſultum, 
ar an Ordinance of the Senate by their ſole Authoritʒj; 
and, laſtly, that call'd Principalis Conſtitutio, enacted hy 
the Prince or Emperor. „ „ 
2. Pray return to the Decemviri? Py 
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The CONSULAR STATE: 7 | 


Cauſes they all e e, Yor that they might make- 


Appius Claudius) fell diſtractedly in Love with Pepin, i 
Or her 


againſt the uf. 


then in the Army lying at Agedum 


© 


Claudius, not being allow'd, by his own Laws, ta: 


Virginia, ſaborn'd one of his Clients, to challenge her 
for his Slave, in order that he ( Claudius) might enjoy: . 
5 2 that means; and the Affair being tryd before 


that Hecemvir, he adjudged her to his Client. Virgs- 
us, hearing of this, left the Camp and came imme- 
diately to Rame; when finding, that his Daughter had: 
been given away as a Slave, he defired to be allow'd to 
ſpeak to her but once more. This being granted, he 
took Virginia afide, and plunging a Dagger into her Bo- 
ſom, cry d,. O Daughter, this is the only way left me 
«+ to ſet thee at Liberty, and for thee to be unipotted,”” 
Then throwing up his angry Eyes to the Tribunal, he 
ery'd, % Appius, thou Tyrant, with this Blood I doom 


the City, and afterwards: rode to: the Camp with his- 
Cloaths all bloody, when he perſuaded the Soldiers to- 


5 . * 


Mount Aventine, (which was the ſecond Separatiom f 


— - 


revolt from the Ten. The Army retir d immediately to 
me Plebzian:), but upon the Promiſe. that the Decemwirs. | 
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ſhould be aboliſhed, the People returned to ve City. 
The Decemœrri being then called to account, App rus was 
committed to Prifon, . no Bail being allowed him; and, 
before he came to, his Trial, was found dead, but by 
What means is uncertain, Oypfus, the next to him in 
Guilt, murdered himſelf in Priſon, / and the reſt of the 
eight baniſhed themſelves. Valerius and Horatius were 
Saw was Conſuls, not long after whicn 
Arn. Rom. 304. aw was made, for receiving the Pri- 
| ege of Triumph from the People. 
2 A What e Franſactions upon 
| is 
A. Aſter the Remans had carried on « War with no 
great! ſucceſs, during three Years, againſt the Volſci and 
gui, theſe, at laſt, met With a fignal 
N We . Overthrow from Nuntius and Farius the 
then Conſuls. The Tribunes growing 
ae. Ro x N hors — e 20 W was 
Aan. n. aſſe eir favour, (to the great 
409 Dig uſt of the Senate) to ner the 
"Marriages of r with Phbeians, And, upon the 
People being 1 wr my N State, = 
bs mi Feuds ng, three new Ma- 
Aus. Rom. 310. EN called Thins Militum, or 
Military e were created, which was the third. ; 
Interwiſfion of the Power abovementioned. = 
2. Who were the firſt Military 75 nes? - 
« Sempronius Atratinus, C el, Siculus, and Attilius. 
3 who were all Patricians, Fheſe Tribunes were 
afterwards increaſed to four, and at laſt to ſix. And tho” 
they had the Authority and Ig, of Conſuls, yet their 
Number, together with the Mixture of Pkbeians, which. 
; afterwards intruded in, made their Privilege ſeem fome- 
What different and inferior. The three Military Tribunes 
, above-mentioned were obliged to lay down their Em- 
pleyments 3 in leſs than eight Weeks, the Augurs hav- 
"wg found a Flaw in their Election, and Conſuls were 
rechoſen. _ Theſe finding the public Buſineſs increaſe 
Wy 5 5 to eaſe themſclves, cauſed two Cen- 
=. Rem: 371. ſofs to be created. Theſe Magi- 
2 "who made n Freat Appearance at * 
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became extremely conſiderable. Papirius and Sempronius, 
both Parricians, were the firſt Cenſors; and theſe high 
Officers were for near 100 Years choſen from 8 the 
Patriciaus, till the Plebeians found their way to this, as 
they did to all other Offices. The Roman Colonies had 
afterwards their Sub-Cenſors. 


2. What other remarkable Tranſactions happened 
about this time? 


A. Geganiut, the Conſul, gained. a very memorable 
Victory over the Valſei, for which a noble Triumph was 
decreed him ; Clulius, the Volſcian © Ms being led 
before the IS: Three Years after, Sp. Melius, a 
wealthy K nen an to affect Popularity, and by thac 
means to: e 8 the Sovereignty. Upon this 1 
 Cancinnalus, now. Fourſcore, was choſen iRator, w 0 ap- 

inted Servitins Abala for his Maſter An R 

of the Horſe, The DiQator ſummon d e. 3 14. 
Melius to appear, which he refuſing, 4hala ſet upon 
him in the Forum and killed him. le Tribunes exa(- 
Perated at the Death of their great Friend Mælius, pro- 
_ cured Miktary Tribunes to be created, inſtead of Conſuls, 
che following Year. 'The Inhabitants of Fidenz revolt- 
ing, the Senate ſent Ambaſſadors to that City, toenquire 
into the Reaſons of it; but the Figenates treacherouſly 
murder'd them, apon which Conſuls were again choſen. 
 Mamercus Amilius being appointed 
Dictator, to carry on the War againſt Au. Rom. 316. 
the Veientet, he objained a . Victory 
over the Enemy, in Whi 1 — Cornelius Cofſus, 
A Tribune in the Army, Agens g Tolumnius with his 
own Hand, and . 8 the Honour of the 
8 Fg or. royal ils, which were the only 
that kind fince Romulus Time. Two Vears 
| her this 2 afflicted ery 4 grievous Peſtilence. 
e Veientes threatening to de 
Name,  LEmilius was - elected Arn. Rom. 319 · N 
Dictator, but that Peo it not - being able to procure 
any Aid, Æmilius had 1 Little Employ — abroad; and 
therefore reſolving to do — A home, he reduced | 
the Duration of the Cenſorſhip to one Year and a half, 


which W was five Years. * the Cenlars took 


— 


60 ROMAN HISTORY. 
an occaſion.to remove him out of his Tribe, at which 
the Plebeiant were ſo much offended, that they again 
procured the Election of Military Tribunes, in which, 
notwithſtanding the great Induſtry of the Tribunes of 
the People, they could not get one Plebeian to be choſen, 
which very ack exaſperated the Populaſse. 
2. Were not the Confuls brought in again? : 
| A. Two Years after. Poſthumius 
Ann. Rom. 322. Tubero, being made Dictator, defeated 
RR the Aqui and Volſci, and obtam'd a Tri- 
a umph. After there had been Conſuls 
Ann. Rom. 326. four Years, the Commons cauſed four 
1 Military Tribunes to be elected, but ſtill 
5 they were not able to bring about their 
Ann. Rom. 327. Deſigns. ÆEmilius being choſen Dicta- 
ttcdtdora third Time, and appointing Cofixs 
above-mention'd his Maſter of Horſe, they overthrew ) 
the Yeientes, and Fidenæ was again taken and plunder'd. 
During eight Years after, the Commonwealth was go- 
vern'd ſometimes by Conſuls, and at other times by 
Military Tribunes. The Quæſtors, who had been but 
= 6; two in number, were now increafed to 
Ann. Rom. 335. four. The Military Tribunes ſtill con- 
A tinuing, the Slaves conſpir'd to fire the 
City and ſeize on the Capitol; but the Plot was found 
out very ſeaſonably, and great Rewards were beſtow*d 
on the p After this, the Commons obtain d 
to have three Quæſtors created out of their Body, who 
* were the firſt Plebeian Quæſtors that 
Ann. Rom. 344. were ever in Rome. The Patricians and 
VPlebeiant were reconcil'd in ſome mea- 
ſure, by means of the great Plunder of Anxur, taken 
from the Volſci; but particularly by a Decree of the Se- 
nate, ordering the Payment of the Soldiers to be made 
in Braſs Money, till which every Soldier bore his own 
EIS Expences in the War, as was before re- 
Ann, Rom. 347. lated ; and this was the firſt Time that 
4 the Roman Soldiers were paid. The Ro- 
man Dominions were now increaſed very conſiderably. 
2. Did not this People carry on War againſt the Vei- 
entes with great Vigour? | 5 = 


The ConsvLan STATE, Ot 
A. Veii was a very large, ſtrong, rich City; and had 
not only 0 oy Votes the Rival of Fin, but had 
always behav'd fo erage 4 that a complete Revenge 
was now judg'd neceſſary. The Romant 
therefore inveſted Veii, but found it ſo Ann. Rom. 347. 
ſtrong, that they were forc'd to conti- 
nue the Siege both Winter and Summer, the Soldiers 
Tying ander Beat Kine, Tr 


murmuring at this, they procur'd the Ann. Rom. 348. 
Military Tribanes to be increaſed from Se Eo 
four to ſix. Some time after, they reviv'd the antient 

. Conteſt with a . to the Agrarian Law ; and the fame 
Year, after much Pains and Trouble, they prevail'd fo 
far as to get Licinius Calvus, a Ph- © | 
brian, to be choſen a Conſular Tribune Ann. Rom. 353. 
They were highly pleas'd with this, it 

being the firſt Time that the Commons could get a Share 

in the high Offices of State. The Siege growing very 
tedious, Furius Camillus, who had been Cenſor, and one 
of the Military Tribunes, was appointed l 

Dicdator, who accordingly ſer out for Ann. Rom. 357. 
Veii. Camillus, finding it would be very . 
difficult to ſtorm it, ſecretly dug a Mine with igious 
labour; after which, a Party of Men entering by it, they 
ſoon poſleſs'd themſelves of the City, to the great Sarprize 
of the Beſieged. Camillus, ſeeing the lamentable State 

to which ſuch a flouriſhing Place was reduc'd, burſt into 

Tears, and beſought the Gods, that if the preſent Pro- 

ſperity of the Romans muſt neceſſarily be balanced b 

I oth Misfortune, it might fall on him, and not on his 
Country. Camillus, at his Return, was honoured with a 
Triumph, on which occaſion he caufed his Chariot to 
be drawn by four white Horfes, which was judg'd an 
Innovation, ſuch Horſes being look'd upon as peculiar 
ww any to on IG l 
2. What happened after this? 33 
A. A Propoſal was made by the Tribunes, for divid- 
ing the Senate and People in two Parts, one of which 
ſhould continue in Rome, and the other remove to Ye:i, 
and ſettle there; but this Motion was over-ruPd by Ca- 
millus, whereby he incurr'd the Hatred of many of the 
: nn LE ; Phbeians,. 


I 
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Plebeians, which was very much inflam'd by the follow- 
ing Incident. This General had ſolemnly vow'd to de- 
dicate the tenth part of the Spoils to Apollo, in caſe he 
Mould take Veii; but afterwards EY his Vow. The 


Senate being inform'd by the 4ru/pices (whoſe Office was 


to inſpect Beaſts offer d in Sacrifice, and from them to 
pronounce the Succeſs of any Enterprize) that the Gods 
were angry becauſe of this Omiſſion, decreed that eyery 
Soldier ſhauld give the tenth part of his Share of the 
Plunder, which created great Murmurings. It being af- 
terwards reſolv'd that a Vaſe. ſhould be ſent to Delpbos; 
and there being little Gold in the City, the Roman La- 


dies aſſembled together, and gave their Ornaments, 


amounting to eight Talents in Gold, for that Purpoſe; 
upon which the Senate, to reward their Generoſity, de- 


creed that funeral Orations might henceforward be pro- 


been allowed. _- „„ | 
2. Did nota remarkable Incident happen in the War 
CC 3 : 
A. Theſe People . Camillus, who was again 
| | created a Military Tribune, inveſted F. 
Aan. Rom. 360. erii, their chief City,  Durin the 
„ e Schoolmaſter treacheroully de- 
delivered up his Pupils, who were all Sons to Perſons of the 


_ nounced in Honour of Women, Which till then had never 


greateſt Diſtinction, to the Reman General. But Camil- 
_— ſent back the noble Youths to the Beſieged, with _ 
their Mafter in Chains, and his Hands. bound behind 


him; which generous Action charm'd the Faliſci to ſuck 


a degree, that they ſubmitted voluntarily to the Nm,, 


Whereby the Soldiers were depriv'd of the Spoils 3 a 
Circumſtance that heighten'd, exceedingly the Murmurs 


zoainſt Camillus. Conſuls were again elected inſtead af 


the Military Tribunes; and theſe being re- choſen, and 
the People moving for a Separation, Camillus oppoſed the 
Motion with the utmoſt Vigour; when finding that the 


Plebei ans were going.to condemn him, as guilty of frau- 
t P 


dulent Practices in the Diftribution of the 


| | | | lunder taken 
nn the late War, he baniſh'd himſelf, after lifting up his 
HFlands to the Capitol, and praying, That if his Exile 
* were unjuſt, his Enemies might ſuddenly repent 24 
| | 8 
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„and that it might appear ts the whole World; how 

* ſerviceable his Sword had been to the Romans,” 
2. Did not che Gault march againſt Rome? - 
AJ. Ves; under the Conduct of Bren- 5 

uus their King, Theſe were the Galli Any. Rom. 555 

'Senones, a very numerous, warlike, and 

rough People, Who inhabited moſt of that Part of Itah, 

now cal d Lombardy. The Romans hearing of their Ap 

proach, march'd Gut a them, but 

were miſerably defeated near the River due. Rom. 364. 

Alia. This Ad the 2 of 

Rome with Dread. Nothing but dene Hon lings 

were heard in all — abandoning the City, 

others creeping into Holes, Prieſts — their 

Relieks, Women flying up and down in Deſpair, with 

their Children in their Arms, and every one ſhifting 

for himſelf; fo that Rome was abandon'd; if we 


| thoſe that retir'd to the Capitol, and ſome ancient Se- 


nators who ſtaid in their Houſes. The Gauls, after pur- 
ſuing the Runaways, entered Reme without the — 
I Oppoſition „ and were ſurpriz d to ſee thoſe venerable Ma- 
giltrates waiting their coming in the Forum, with the 
e — Calmneſs; and who would have thought it a be- 
traying of the Honour and Dignit) of theR ublick, had. 
they fled from Death. The Gaah, ſeeing them in their 
"Robes of State, and immoveable in their Ivory Chairs, 
took them, at firſt, for Statues, or for the Tutelar Gods 
of the City; till one bolder chan the reſt, ſtroaki 
er, eee. card, was ſtruck by him with his ivory Staff, 
on which he kil'd the ol 
5 aughter began, and after murderin the reſt, they 
plunder'd the City, and burnt it to Aſhes, the Capital 
excepted. Thus was the famous City of Rome deſtroy d, 
occafion'd by a manifeſt Breach ef Juſ- | 
tice i in the Romans, and their violating Before Chris 
the Law of Nations; their Ambaſſadors 388 7 zar. 
having ſallied 3 upon tje 
Cauli at their befiegin Cl, which was the Cauſe 
why the e People march'd and beſieged 
Nome. The Gault were now going to climb up to the. 


Capitol, ſome of them having diſcover'd the — | 


d Man; whereupon the - 
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64% ROMAN HISTORY, 
of Pontius Comitius, who had been ſent thither- by Ca- 
millus juſt before, and had got to it in the following 
manner. Pontius, dreſſing himſelf in a mean Garment; 
and carrying Corks beneath it, went for Rome, where 
he arriv'd when it was dark. Finding the Bridge guard. 


ed, he bound his Cloaths about his Head, and ſwam over 
the Tiber upon his Corks; when avoiding thoſe Quarters 


where he perceiv'd the Enemy to be awake, he entered 
the City, and from thence, with. extreme Difficulty and 
Danger,. got up to the Capitol. To return to the Gaul, 
a Party of them were climbing up this way unperceiv'd ;. 
but the ſacred Geeſe cackling, awak'd the Garriſon, , 
when Marcus Maulius repuls'd the 2 and for this 

lorious Action was ſurnamed 2 ; but being after- 


wards ſuſpected of aſpiring to ſovereign Power, he was 


tried (Camillus being one of We er? 
Ann. Rem. 369. and thrown headlong from 
5 | Place which he had preſerv'd. 
2. Were not the Romans going to capitulate? _ 
A. They were in the utmoſt want of Proviſions, when 


Camillut, who had been created Dictator in his Abſence,. - 
and had levy'd Forces in Ardea, whither he had retir d, 


march'd againit the Gaul. He defeated them in a Bat- 


tle: and afterwards the Romans agreeing to pay down. 


1000 pound Weight of Gold, and the Gaul: uſing falſe 
dealing in their Welghtng: a Conteſt aroſe, in the midſt 
of which Camillus arriv 

ef the Scales, he told the Gauls, that it was the Cuſtom 
of the Romans to free their Country with Iron, not with 
Gold. Immediately a bloody Battle enſued, in which 


the Gauls were ſo entirely routed, that all the Roman 
Territories were ſoon clear'd of them. Thus was Rome 


taken and recovered in ſeven Months; and Camillus, 
who was juſtly conſider'd as a ſecond 
Ann. Rom. 365. Romulus, had a noble triumph decreed 


5 bim. The People were for removing 
to Veii, but Camillus, by his Reaſons and earneſt. Exhor- 


tations, prevail'd with them to ſtay, ſoon after which 


they began to rebuild Rome. Camillus - 


| = Rom. 366. being made Dictator a third Time, van- 


quiſned both the gui and 1 


e very 


; when taking the Gold out. 


«© 


and 


The Cris Starz. - 6 


and forc'd the Yol/ci to ſubmit, after having wag' d War 


during ſeventy Vears. 


D, Were not theſe Wars follow'd by others? 

A. Camillus, having again oppoſe 
the Yol/ci, and being weak in Bed, had Ann. Rom. 350. 
oblig'd his Soldiers to lift him on Horfe-: - - 


back, when engaging the Enemy with unparallel d "*; 
gour, his Troops were animated with ſo much Bravery, 


that they routed the Yol/ci entirely. The Inhabitants 


of Præneſte, a Town of Latium, making Incurſions to 


the very Walls of Rome, were defeated by Quintius Cin 


einnatus, who was created Dictator on that occaſion. Some 
Years after, great Conteſts aroſe about preferring a Law - 
for making ene of the Conſuls out of the Plebeians ; oc-- - 


caſion'd by Fabius Ambuſtius, a Fribune, who had mar- 
ried one Paug hter to a Patrician, and another to a 


Plebeian, This Affair occaſion'd fuch Heats and Ani- 
moſities on both ſides, from the Year 377 to 382, . that 


no | een Magiſtrates were choſen, except Tribunes 


during which there was little better than Anarchy de 
Confukion. Not long after, Manliu. 


Capitolinus, being appointed Dictator, Ann, Rem. 385. | 


choſe Licinius Stolo for his Maſter of 


Horſe, Who 2 the firſt Patrician — ever obtained this | 


Honour. 5 
Did not the 8 advanee 2 towards Poms #:: 


News was brought thither, that many Thouſands 
of them were. marching from the Adviatick Sea, which 
put the City into ſuch Terror, that all began to lay afide - - 
their private Differences, and think of the common — 


ty. Camillus was now appointed Dicta- 


tor a fifth Time, when reflecting, that Ann. Rem. 387: 


the Force of the Gault lay chiefly in 


their Swords, he therefore furniſhed his Soldiers mole. 
ht iron Helmets, and circled their wooden Shields 


with Braſs. Then engaging « the Gaul; at the river Ana, 
he overthrew them, 


* Was not this followed by Diviſions? 


Hes, who kept their Employments all that time, 


ter which the Romans began to 
2 the Gauls as much as they had dreaded them 1725 
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A. The Pleæbeiant again inſiſting to have Conſuls cho- 
ſen from among themſelves : Whilſt Camillus was fitting: 
on the Tribunal, an Officer, ſent from the Tribunes o 
the People, commanded him to leave his Seat, which 
occaſion'd a prodigious Tumult; ſome that were about 
Camillus thruſting the People from the Bench, and the 
Multitude below crying, Pull him down.“ Still Ca- 
millus would not reſign his Office, (he being Dictator) 
but went to the Senate-houſe, where, after great Con- 
3 - -- tentions, a Law was made, That one 


Ann. Rom. 388. of the Conſuls might, for the future, 


<< be choſen from among the Plebeians. 


From this time, the Milirary Tribunes were laid aſide for 


ever. The Plebeians were now reconciled to the Senate, 
anda Temple was built and dedicated to Cancorl. 
Did not the Patricianc prevail to get anew. Magi- 
ſtrate joreated from their Bd y // 
H. This was the Preton, vhoſe Power was very great 

he-execiting the Office of both Conſals in their abſence, 
But the principal Duty of the Prætor, was, to adminiſter 


Juſtice in the City or the Provinees, where the Conſuls 


could not eaſily attend. They judg*d all Cauſes. both 
- >» and criminal, and are call d by ſome Collagues of the = 
onſuls. They were allow'd: fix: Ligors.. with their 
Faſces, the Fuga Pretexta,. Cnrule Chair, Sword, and 
Spear ; under them were Scribes and Notaries to write, 


and Accenſi or Bailiffs, to ſummon the People! together. 
Fur 100 Vears there was but one Pretor; afterwards an- 


other was appointed, who adminifter? 1 Foreign 

N rbanus or Maj or, : 
and the latter: Prregrinut or Minor. Theſe Prætors in- 
creaſed gradually, till, in Auguſtuss reign, they were 


fxteen in number. About the ſame time, the Patri 
cians obtainꝰd, that two more Ediles might be elected 


dut of the Nobility to inſpect the public Games. They 
were call'd AÆdiles Curules, from their having the Ho- 


nour to uſe the Curule Chair, the Name of which is ge- 


nerally deriv d à Curru, becauſe they ſat upon them as 
they rode in Chariots. Theſe diles had the ſame 


Office and Buſineſs as the Commons, but more eſpecially 
© were to take care of the great and public Games, as the 


S : | Ludi 7 
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Ludi Florales, Cirren/es, &c. and likewiſe dramatic Pieces. 
They alſo inſpected the Building and Repairing of 


Temples, Theatres, Baths, and noble Edifices; and ſeem £ 


to have been theJudges or Licenſers of Writings | 
i 2. Did not a Tulnlenes make en, Havock 3 in 
. 
x; frets awa Multitudes, and, among the reſt, 
Camillas, who had done ſuch important 
Services to his Country, and therefore Ann. Rom. 390. 
Honours were beſtow'd upon him ass a © 
ſecond Romulus. Lo appeaſe he Gen,. 07 
Dramatic Pieces were brought in, and Ann. et 
Actors ſent for ſrom Hatruria. Theſe 
Plays were at firſt very rude, beginning with a plain 
Country- Dance to a Pipe. The Plague ſtill continuing, 
a whimſical Ceremony was appointed 1 in order to put 4 


ſtop to it, is. the Dictator's driving of à braſs Nail. 


Manlius Capitolinus was nam d to the Dy nity abdve-men- 
tioned for that Purpoſe, and the Nail was'drove; with. 


| 905 Ceremony a d Superſtition on the a fide” bd | 


upiter's Temple in the Capitol. 


2. Was not the TH wo folemniz'd on ogea- 
fion of the Plague? | 


A. Yes. Ibis was always 3 in time of public Cala- 


mit in order to divert the Anger of the Gods, and was 

as follows. The Statues of the Deities were taken from 
their Baſes or Pedeftals, and laid on maguificent Beds, 
when a ſumptuous Entertainment was” ſet before them. 


Jupiter, Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, and Neptun 


were particularly diſtinguiſhed in this Feſtival. There 


was open H e kept in every part of the City;. Fe. 
| . of all kinds were provided for K 3 and all 
Armen was laid aſide. 


I deſire to be told the heroic Adden perform'd by 
M. Cartins. | 

A. The Ground opening to a orotiigions Depth in che 
Forum, Endeavours were uſed, but to no purpoſe, to fill 
it up. The Soothſayers bein conſulted about it, reply'd, 
that to. free the Ciry from the Calamities with which it 


was threaten'd, Do moſt valuable Thing they had muſt 


be thrown into it; upon which M. Curtius, a young 


Roman 
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6s ROMAN HISTORY. 
Roman Knight who had fignaliz'd himſelf in the Field, 


putting on his Armour leap'd into-the 


; Arm Rem. im. 392. Gulph, and immediately it cloſed up. 


The Gaul; advancing within three miles 
of the City, and being met by the Romar 


| Hun Nos: 393. Army, a Gaul of prodigious Stature chal· 


leng'd any of the Romans to fight him. 

75 . accepting 7 Challenge, encounter'd his Foe,; 
and flew him. Then taking a Torgues or gold Chain 
from his Neck, he return'd, and was honourably fe- 


ceiv'd by Quintius Pennus the Dictator. From this Aion: 


Manus and his Poſterity had the ſurname of Torguatus. 
The Gauls were ſo much diſcouraged at. this Action chat 
they immediately fled. ' - 

E. Had not T. Manlins behav'd before with great Ge- 
neroſity towards his Father? 

4. The” the latter had treated him very ill, and kept | 
bim in the Country, in a kind of Exile, among his 
Slaves; neverthele ; hearing that Pomponius the Pribune 
had arraign'd his Facher foe as Severity, and the Rigour | 
with which he had levied the Troops, he went to this 


Magiſtrate, and. putting a Dagger to his Throat, made 


him promiſe with an Oath, to deſiſt from the Impeach- 
ment, - 

2, Did not the Gauls again infeft the: Raman? 

A. Yes; but were defeated, Sul 8 

Ann: Rom. 796. Peticus bein * DiRator. 'Two ' tiber 

were now added to the twenty-five. The | 

Hetrurians and Faliſei marching 1 the Romans, Mar- 
_ tius Rutilins, a Plebeian, was appointed 

Ann. Rem. 398. Dictator, who choſe Plautivs Proculus, 

alſo a Plebeian, his Maſter of Horſe, 

which oecaſion'd great Diſturbances, tho? thoſe Generals 


: vactnamiphed over the Enemy; inſomuch that the Pa- 


' _ - friczans, at the next Election, took away, 


Lan, Rem. 399. the Conſulſhip from the Commons, 


which, however, was reſtor d to them 

about four Years after. Martius Rutilius, the late Dicta- 
tor, ſtood for the Office of Cenſor, which again gave riſe 
to Feuds between the Patricians and Plebeians; but the 
latter Heſs their Point, and. Audit was the firſt Com- 
moner 
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moner who poſſeſs d that Employment. on 


The Gault again oppoſing Rome, Camil- Ann. Rom. 402. | 


dus led a powerful Army againſt them, 
hen a Gaul, remarkable for his Size Arn. "Pas. 404 · 
and the Richneſs of his Arms, chal- 
leng'd any of the Romans to fight him. M. Fahkrizs ac- 
cegiing the Challenge, as they were ad va cing to engape, 


row came and perch'd upon his right Arm, and after- 


indy! whilſtthey were in cloſe Combat, the Bird ſtruck 


the Gaul in ſuch a manner with his Beak, Wings and 
Talons, that he could not ſee his Enemy, by which 


means Valerius gain d the Victory, and from thence him- 

ſelf was call'd Corvus, and his Poſterity Corvini, The 
two Armies coming to à Battle, the Gault were 2 

routed ; after which Valerius Cor uus, for 

his high Deſerts, was created-Conſul at An,. FRY 495» 

23 Years of Age. This Year a League 


was concluded -wizh the Carihaginian Ambaſſadors, wha. | 
came on ue to deſire \mity between the two 


Powers. 


2. What happew'd from this Period ill the War with 
he Samnites ? 


A. The Arunci, a people beyond the 


| Flee were defeated by Farius Camillus Pen 45 


che DiQator. Some Prodigies being ob- 
ferv'd, the Romans were ſo ſuperſtiti- | 
_ ouſly fearful, that they created a Dicta- Han, Rom 409. 
tor, (V. D Publicola ) to inſtitute cer- 
tain Feaſts and Holidays for the appeaſing of the Gods, 
and averting the impending Judgments; and this was the 
firſt Dictator created on — account. Moſt of the Wars 
_ which the Romans had hitherto wag'd were call'd Defen- 
- five, which yet increaſed their. Dominions; ſo that they 


now contain d more than double the Extent of what they 


were at the Expulſion of their Kings. 
2. Who were the Samnites ? 


A. A robuſt and warlike Peo op (to whos ſeven ther 


Nations were ſubordinate) deſcended from the Sabines, 
and dwelling at above an hundred Miles from Rome, in 
that part off. Italy now call'd Naples. This War was be- 
1 at the requeſt of the Campaniars. The Armies 


b 
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meeting in the Field, the Romans gain'd a ſignal Victory 
| I over the Samnites, 30000 of them be- 
Ann. Rom. 410. ing ſlain. Valerius and Cornelius were 
Conſuls at this time, and P. Decius, a 
Tribune in the Army, having fignaliz'd himſelf greatly 

In this Campaign, was highly honour'd by the Senate and 
People for his important Services. Soon after, a Party 

of Reman Soldiers being ſent to Capua, to ſecure that 
Country from the Inſults of the Samnites, they were fo 
delighted with the Pleaſures of Capua, that they form'd 
a Conſpiracy to murder the Inhabitants, and ſeize upon 
the Town. The Plot being diſcover'd, the Soldiers ea, 
and afterwards uniting in a Body, march'd in a hoſtile 
* +1 + © + . - manner towards Rome; but upon the 
Ann. Rom.41t. Approach of Valerius Corvus the Dicta- 
2 ++. -_ »tor, the Rebels laid down their Arms, 
and were pardon'd., „„ LE 

1 2. On what occaſion was War declar'd againſt the 

Laus —._ -. 777) 

A. Chiefly on their inſiſting that half of the Conſuls 
and Senators ſhould be choſen out of their Nation. The 
Romans not admitting this, march'd into the Field, when 
ſtrict Orders were given, upon pain of Death, that no 
Man ſhould fight without Leave. Maulius Torguatus and 
Decius Mus were. Conſuls, and had ſolemnly agreed, that 
in whatſoever part the Roman Army might happen to 
be diftreſs'd, the Commander of that Part ſhould dovote 
himſelf to the Gods, and die for his Country. The 
Armies engaging, Decius, according to his Promiſe, cou- 
ragiouſly ſacrific'd himſelf for his Country. And the 
Son of Manlius, the other Conſul, having advanc'd with 

a Body of Horſe to reconnoitre the Enemy, was chal- 
leng'd by Metius, Captain of the Tujſculaus. He accept- 
ved it, ſlew Metius, and brought away his Spoils, which 
he laid at his Father's Feet, who eauſed him to be put 
to Death, for fighting without Orders. The Latines 
were vanquiſh'd, and ſued for Peace, which was aceord- 
ingly granted them. They afterwards revolted again, 
but were defeated by Emilius and Publius the Conſuls. 
Furius Camillus, and C. Menins being Conſuls, Peædum, a 
City of the Latines, was taken by Storm; after which 
r | | the 
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The ConsSULAR'STATE. v1: 
the Generals e all Latium, whoſe Inhabitants 

had different Conditions of Peace granted them. For 
theſe-Conqueſts, the Conſuls had Statues ſet up in their 
Honour in the Forum. From Autium, the Capital of the 
Volſci (which was now made a Roman Colony) ſeveral 
Ships were brought into the Arſenal at Rome; others 

burnt, and with their Nera, or Beaks, the Gallery or 
_ Pulpit for Orations in the Forum was adorn'd ; whence 
that was afterwards call'd Roffra. About © 


this time Minucia a Veſtal Virgin, was Ann. Rom. 416. 


2. What were che three remarkable Laws enacted 
about this time? _ 

4. That the Plebi/cita ſhould bind he Duirites or 
Citizens of all Ranks and Degrees whatſoever.—— That 
ſach Laws as were made in the Centuriata Comitia, ſhould 

be propos dior paſsd by the Senate, before they were 
voted by the People. That whereas it had been enact- 
ed before, that both the Cenſors might be Plebeiam, 
no / one, at leaſt, was order'd to be ſo. The firſt of 
theſe Laus alterd the very Frame of the State, and uy 
much impairꝭd the Majeſty of it. 

Q. Was there any remarkable Tranſaftion. till. the 
Year EN 

i N 5 VE 
-A acid a Colony in 1t> in the 

Coulalſhip of A, G [aiddiue Mareethurand 4. Ren. 422+ 
C. Valerius Putitur Flarcus, à Conſpiracy was diſcovered 
to the Senate by a female Slave, wiz. of ſeveral Wo- 

men of Quality who had undertaken to poiſon their 
Huſbands. "Twenty of them being examin'd-witiuze- 
gard to the Quality of the Praughts found in their Cuſ- 
: 3 ſtoutiy denied ae: Foiſdn; but being ford 
ta try the Expetiment upon themſelves, they died ſoon 
after. Beſides theſe, one hundred and ſeventy were exe - 
cuted publicly; ; and among thoſe who were thus | 
dy "their Wives; were the Confuls above-mention'd. 
On 'this oceahon the Ceremony of the Dictator 8 driv- 
_ + ingia Nail was reviv'd. For the three: 

or four ſueteeding Years, the Romans. un. Rom: n. 
© "wary d math ſyccels agaiuſt the Inhabi- W 
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«ants of Privernum in the Volſcian State, and thoſe of Pa- 
: Tepolis, a Town in Campania. „ e 
-  D. Did not a remarkable Incident happen about this 
time with regard to a Debtor. ts 
A. Papirius had given himſelf a Slave to Publius, a 
griping Uſurer, to work out his Father's Debts. The 

lave being young and beautiful, Publius attemptec to 
abuſe him after a ſhocking manner; and upon his refu- 
| fal, ſcourg'd him barbarouſly. In this condition Papi- 
rius fled to the People, who thereupon procur'd new Laws 


to be enacted in favour of Debtors, and theſe were im- 


anediately ſet at liberty in all Parts of the City. 1 
2. What conſiderable Incidents happen'd in the Pro- 
ſecution of the War againſt the Samnites ? | 
A. Papirius Curſor, who was appointed Dictator, be- 
ang obliged to return to Rome, to renew his Auſpicia, left a 
ſtrict — to Fabius, the other General, not to ſtir out of 
the Trenches in his abſence. However, Fabius finding a 
great Advantage, engag'd the Enemy, and made a vaſt 
a . of them. The Dictator returning, would have 
put Fabius to death, but the People reſcued him. A Bat- 
tle being fought, the Samnites were vanquiſh'd, and forc'd 
+£0 ſue for Peace. © |: V 
2. In what manner was the Roman Army afterwards 
treated with Ignominy by the Samnizes? s 
. e Titus Veturius and Spurius Poſtha- 
Ann. Rom. 431. mius being Conſuls, were, by the Strata- 


gem of ten Samnite Soldiers diſguis' d in 


che Habit of Shepherds, drawn to a narrow Paſs, called 
Furcæ Caudinæ, and fo block'd up, that *twas impoſſible 
or them to get out without being cut to pieces. Pontius, 
the General of the Enemy, not knowing how to act in 
the Tranſports of his Joy, conſulted Herennius, his Fa- 
ther, who advis'd him, either to let the Roman Soldiers 
o unranſom'd, in order to gain the Friendſhip of their 
epublic ; or elſe to put them all to the Sword, and fo 
weaken a formidable Enemy. But the Son, inftead of 


| Oy his Father's prudent Counſel, thought it moſt 
to diſarm them, and make them paſs under 


adviſeab 
the Yoke. The Conſuls ſubmitted to this Ignominy, to 
fave the Army, and concluded a Treaty, The whole 
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City of Rome was | ape — aMiQed at this tameful Dic. 
aſter, and the Conſuls to act or pear abroad, 
the State fell for ſome time war: A a kind of Interrepnun, 
all Places echoing with Cries and Lamentations. How/- 
ever, the Year after, the Romans conſidering that the 
Treaty above-mentioned had been extorted from — 5 
they broke it, and ſent Papirius Cur/or the Conſul againſt 
them, who treated the Samnires (after vanquiſhing them 
ſeveral times) in the ſame i inious manner as they had 
done the Romans; after which the City of Luceria ſurren . 
ger'd; and the 600 Hoſtapes (given up by the Romans at 
the Caudine Treaty) were deliver'd, and à two Vears 
a breaks anted the Samnizes. hed, _ People after- 
War eee rue and a prodigious 
the Bictator and the nent Vear by F a. 425 R om. -437- | 
bius Maximus the DiQator, Vho enſarg d . 439 
the Roman Dominions conſiderably on that fide; ' - | 
. What were the moſt remarkable he from 
| this Period till the Year 1 
A. A dangerous Plot being diceover-d 
at Capua, was ſuppreſs'd by C. Menius 4. Rem, 459. 
the Dictator. This Year and the next, 8 
War was again wag d with the Samniter, Au. kes. 441. 
and Hetrurians. Appius Claudius being 
one of the Cenſors, made the famous Road call d Vis 
pia; and the Channel which conveyed Water from 
tt River Anio to the Aventine Hill in R eme. The Hes 
trurians receiv'd a moſt fignal Defeat 
from the Romans, P apirius being Dicta- Au. Bon. 443. 
tor; 1 and the Samnites, after many and 
reat Loſſes, obtained: Peace. Under Ann be. . | 
e Diaatorſhip of Valerius Maximus, 
bees Power of the Hetrurians was entirely ee 
broke, and all their Territories reduced 
to the Roman Subjection, and the Umbrians were like. | 
wiſe very much weaken'd. About this time, the Tri- 
bunes complaining that all the Prieſts and Augurs were 
_ created from among the Parricians; mfiſted that the Ple- 
Beiant ſnould alſo ſhare in thisſe Employments, which 


the Senate conſented to without * Difticuþy ;: 15 | 
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that whereas, till now, there were but four chief Prieſts 
and as many Augurs (anſwering to the four Tribes in the 
City) four more were added on this occaſion, and to 
thoſe ſive more from the Body of the 
4am, Rom, he Hlebeiant. There being a Laflrum this 
; 1931 Year, no leſs than e 5 free Citizens 
nne ceſtd. FEES \ $619) | 
©, Did not Dacke Mus perform a very memorable 
Action, in a Battle Dugi ain the aum and * 
People of lealy ? ; 
0 He was a Qallegve, at this time. 
An. Rom. 45 8. whe Fabius Maximus the Conſul. In 
1 the Heat of the Fight, Decius Mus, ſee- 
ing 15 Nea retire, and in great danger of being van- 
uiched, he followed the ſignal Example his Father had 
Ge him aboveforty Years: before, and the moſt folemn 
manner devoted himſelf to the Gods; upon which, plun- 
ging into the thickeſt of the Enemy with incredible Bra- 
very and Reſolution, he ſaved his Army, but fell him- 
ſelf a Sacrifice. About this Period, the City of Rome 
being greatly infeſted with the Plague, the Roman Am- 
baſſadors obtain*d of the Inhabitants of Epidaurus (a 
City of Peloponneſus) leave to car 2 Aſculapius, who 
was ſaid to have reveal'd himſelf under the Form of 
a Serpent, and whoſe bare Preſence was thought capable 
of wb ag away the Peſtilence. This Serpent Sg 
brought to Rome, a Temple was there built in 8 
Honour. After various Succeſſes, the 
Ann. kur. abi. Samnites were forc'd to ſue for Peace, 
Pontius their famous General having 
5 been taken and ſlain; but breaking 
Fs their League again-in tts than a Year's 
| time, they were vanquiſh'd by Dentatus 
the Conſul. Tis related, that the Sammites attempting to 
bribe him by Preſents, he anſwer'd, © Tis more glorious 
e to command over rich Men, than to be one's ſelf op- 
8 preſſed. by Riches, and ſubſervient.” The Triumairi 
'_ .. . Capitales, or Keepers of the public ails, 
Ann. Bo, 464. were now created, who. had Power to 
puniſh Malefactors (as our Maſters of 
the Houle of C oreefiion) _ * eight Ligors for this 


Pur- 
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purpoſe,” The Plebeians, on account of 7 5 
> Ann, Rom. 467. 


* 


* 


their very heavy Debts, and their vi 

_ -=lenk Quarrels with the Patricians, with- *. 28 | 
drew to the Hill Janiculum; when the Senate, to cruſh- 

this dangerous Tumult, appointed ©. Horzen/ius Dictator, 


N 


ho, by many perſuaſive Arts, at laſt prevailed with 

them to return, aſſuring them, That their Plebiſcita 
e ſhould have the Force of Laws, and bind the whole 
Body politic.” This was called Lex Hortenſig, tho? 

the ſame Law, in effect, had been granted twice before. 
The Lucani, a People living not far from the Extremity 
of Italy, were vanquiſhed by the Romans. _ 


* 
+ 


2. Why did the Romans declare War againſt the Ta- 
. rentines? | e rr Poo 
A. Becauſe. the latter had plunder'd ſeyeral'of their 
Ships, and inſulted their Ambaſſadors. The Tarentines 
lived at the Piſtance of 240 Miles from Rome, and were 
the laſt of the ITtalians who made a vigorous Oppoſition 
to the Romans., After waging War 855 ſome time, (in 
cConjunction with the Lucani, Mefſapii, Brutii, Apulli, 
and Samnites) they, at laſt, were in ſuch diſtreſs, as to be 
ä forc'd to deſire the Succour of Pyrrb u.,. 


* 


i King of Epirus; which embark d the Ann. Rom, 473. | 
: Romans in the moſt conſiderable War, | 
|| they, till then, had ever been engaged in. Pyrrbus, 

| _crofling into Jraly with an Army of 3000 Horſe, 20000 | 
Foot, 2000 Archers, 500 Slingers, and 20 Elephants, (a | 
great Part of which was diſperſed in his Paſſage) he | 
5 landed at Tarentum, whence, without waiting till all the | 
7 confederate Forces were ready, he offered Læwinuf the | 
| | Conſul, to be Mediator between the Romans and Taren- 1 
| tines; to which, Levinus anſwer d, That the Romans | 
ö „ did not deſire his Mediation, and were not afraid of | 
«© his Enmity ;” and taking his Meſſengers, he order d 

them to be led thro? the midſt of the Ez, then 

. bid them go tell their Sovereign what they had ſeen. 

4 


' \ Pyrrhus, advancing afterwards to the Plain near Heraclia, 


n 4 


2. Did they not come ſoon ate to an Engagement? 


- 


LY 
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with | great Reſolution and Preſence of Mind, performing h 
the Duty of a common Soldier, as well as the Functions | 


of a General. In the Heat of the Engagement his Hotle f| ; 
Was flain under him, which obliged him to change Ar- 6 


mour with an Officer near him, who, being taken for 
the King, was kill'd, and his Armour ſeiz d, which 
ruck ſuch a Terror into his Soldiers, that had like to 1 
have loſt him the Victory, At laſt the Epirots ptevail- | 


ed, Which was owing to the Elephants forcing among L 
the Romans, whaſe Horfes were frighted with ths 'Smell f 
and Size of thoſe Animals. Fyrrhas loſt 1 3000 Men, F 
the Komans 15000, and 1800 were taken Priſoners, all l 
whom Eyrrbus treated very generoufly. He gave their 

Dead honourable Interment; and, obſerving that they 7 
were all wounded before, and that their Countenances | 

I look'd ſtern and menacing even in Death, he lifted up l 
his Hands to Heaven, and cried, *© How eaſfly might 

the whole World be conquer'd, were the Romans com- . 
* manded by Pyrrbus! After this Victory, Pyrrhus "2 
having joined the Samnites, the Lucani and Brutii, ad- 2 

vanes to Prenefte, within 18 Miles of Rome, laying i 


waſte all before him. Still the Romans were not dil- 
Hearten'd nor would they even remove Lzwinus from his 
Command, tho" manyPeople cenſur d his Conduct. Fa- 
Bricius, among others, ſaid, that this Overthrow ought. 

not to be aſcribed to the Raman Soldiers, but to their Ge- 
neral; and that twas not the Epirats who had defeated 
the Romans, but Pyrrhus who had vanquiſhed Læwinus. 
2. What did £yrrhus after this? e ra 
A. Being deſirous of Peace, he ſent, to Rome, Cineas, 
a Scholar of Demoſthenes, and ſo great a Rhetorician, 
that the King own'd, he had ftorm'd more Cities by his 
Tongue, than he(Pyrrbus) had ever won byhis Arms. The 
Eloguence and inſinuating Carriage of this Ambaſſador, 
wrought very powerfully on the Minds of the Senate; 
when a Speech, made by Ws Claudius, who had got 
himſelf carried to the Aſſembly, [alto his very advanc' 
Age, and the loſs of his Sight, had made him withdraw 


. 


from all public Buſineſs) caus'd the Senators to tell Cineas, | | 


F 


chen in Caſe ee was defirous of Having the Romap: 
8 


for his Friends, he muſt defer the making of any Over- 
5 ; 4818 
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tures of that kind, till. ſuch time as he had withdrawn 
his Forces out of Italy. Fyrrbus having aſk'd Cineas 
what he thought of Rome, he anſwer d, That the Senate 


% appear d to him as an Aſſembly of Kings; and that 


<< the People reſembled the Hydra, their Number inerea- 


4 


« ſing with their Overthrow. ? 2 RE Kyi 
2. Did not the Romans fend to Fyrrbus about the ran- 
ſoming of the Priſoners? - | | hae 0 ang Wag in 
A. They did, and among others, Caius Fabricius à Man 
equally rever d for his Virtue and Courage, and-eſpetially- 
for his profeſs d Poverty. He had been Conſul; and had 


Nen many fignal Victories over the Samnites and other 
at 


ions. Fabricius being come to Pyrrhas, who had . 


been informed of his Poverty, was receiv'd by bim with 
the higheſt Marks of Diſlinction. The Speech of- this 
Roman to Pyrrhus, when that Monarch made him the moſt- 
Safer Offers, ſhews ſo. noble and uncommon a- 
Spirit of Diſintereſteneſs, and abounds with ſuch excel- 
lent Inſtructions, that it may not be improper, cho ſo 
prolix, to induce. it on this Occaſion. ,44 ?Twould/be- 
<< needleſs (ſays: Fabricius to Pyrrbus) for me to mention 
the Experience I may have in State-Affairs, as welh as 
in thoſe of a private Nature, fince you have been told 
<<. theſe Things by others. Vou alſo ſeem to be ſo well 
<<. informed of my Poverty, that there will, be no o q 
ſion for me to acquaint.you,, that I have neither Mo- 
** ney to put out ta intereſt, norSlaves to produce me any 
« Income: All my Wealth conſiſting in a Houſe of lits 


«« tle. or no Appearance, and in a {mall Field which 


yields ſufficient for my Subſiſtence. However, ſhould _ 
4 you imagine that Poverty makes my Condition infe- 
„ rior to that of all, other Romans and that, , altho"T 
« fulfil the ſeveral Puties which conſtitute the Map of | 
Honour, I yet am not ſo well reſpected hecanſe Iam 
17 N ive me leave to ſay, that you have nora juſt 

Idea of me, whether you yourſelf may have formed 
« it, or have been told fo by others. Tho! I am not 
«« poſſeſsꝰd of a conſiderable Eſtate, I never thought, nor 
« can yet think, that my Poverty ever did me the leaſt 
* Injuzy, when I aa myſelf as one who ſhares 
in the public Poſts, or as a private Man, Did my 
5 . 11 e 
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46 


4 


ce. 


«cc 


6c 
«c 
44 


40 


Country, becauſe of my Indigence, ever refuſe me any 


of thoſe glorious Poſts which are the 3 | 
of '6xalted Spirits? 1 am raiſed to the higheſt Dig- / 


nities; I am plac'd at the Head of the moſt illuſtri- * 


b 


ous Embaſſies; I aſſiſt at the moſt auguſt Ceremonies 3' 
and am intruſted with the moſt holy Functions of di- 


vine ee When Affairs of the higheſt Import- 
6 


ance are to be debated, I have my Seat in Councils, 
and give my Opinion in them. I am ppon a level 
with thoſe who boaſt the greateſt Wealth and PoWer; 


and if I have the leaſt Cauſe for Complaint, tis, that 
46 


66 


Jam too much applauded, and too highly honoured 
by my Fellow- Citizen. 


„During my Enjoyment of theſe ſeveral Employ- 


ments, I am not obliged, any more than other Romans, 


to expend my own Money. Rome, in raiſing its Citi- 
rens to the higheſt Offices, does not impoveriſh and 
ruin them; for this City indulges all the Veet ne- 
ceſſary, and that with the utmoſt Liberality and Magni - 
ficence, to thoſe who enjoy the ſeveral Poſts; it not be- 


ing with Rome, as with many other Cities, where the 


Government is extremely poor, whiſt many of its 


Members are immenſely rich. We are all wealthy ſo 
long as the Commonwealth enjoys Affluence; becauſe 


it is rich only for us. By admitting indiſcriminately 


to public Employments the rich as well as poor,” ac- 
cording as it judges Men worthy of them, it thereby 


reduces all the Citizens to a level; nd does not know 
any other Difference or Diſtinction, chan that of Vir- 
tue and Merit. T 

% With regard to my Fortune, ſo far from repining 


- 


at it, I look upon myſelf as the happieſt of Men, 
when I compare my Condition to that of the Rich ; 


and IJ even feel inwardly, on this occaſion, a kind of 
Complacency and Pride. My little Field, 'thoughinot 
over fruitful, furnifhes me ſufficiently with all F | 
neceſſary, provided I do but beſtow the proper Cul- 


4 ü 
hings 


ture, and perſerve the Produce of it. Do I need any 
Thing more? All Food, when ſeaſon'd by Hunge r, 


is agreeable to me. When I am parch'd with Thirft, 


uxury to quench it; and, when Iam e 
; FF N 8 ta 


3 


* 
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8 taſte the Sweets of Sleep with, exquiſite Pleaſure, 41 
content myſelf with a Suit that ſhelters me from the 


„ Inclemencies of Winter; and, amon . ſeveral 
% /Moveables which wore be of like Uſe 


4 would be unjust! in me to 5 Fortune, fince > 
<« ſhe furniſhes me with all that Nature requires. Su- 
6 - perfluities, indeed, ſhe has not lavidh'd upon me, but 
e then ſhe has not inſpired me with the Deſire of them. 
What Cauſe have I then for Complaint? *Tis indeed 
true, that, for want of this Affluence, I am incapaei- , 
* tated from aſſiſting the Neceſſitous, which is the 5 
1 Advantage for which the Opulent may juſtly be en : 
4 But as Lallow the Commonwealthiand my Friends a 
Share in the little L poſſeſs ; as I do my F ellow-Citi--. 


nens all the ſervice in my power; and, in a word, ex-, 


ert myſelf to the utmoſt, what have I 10 eee 
i d 56d, bee on ea! N. 
3 re of accumulating Riches never once en· 
« ter d my Mind Being emploi d ſo many Mears in the 
«6, — 1 had a thouſand Opportunities of- apa. 
_ «© ing great Treaſures without the leaſt Ræproach to my 
Integrity. Could a more favourable One be deſired 
a 7 that which preſented. itſelf ſine! Years; ſince? 
When iuveſted with the Conſular Dignity, I was order d. 
t to march at the Head of a powerful army, againſt the 


« Samii tes, che Lucuniaus and Brutii: I laid Waſte a 


% large Tract of Ground, I defeated the Enemy in ſeyeral 
4% Battles; ſtorm'd many rich Cities, enriched;the whole 


« Army with the Plunder of them; paid to every Citizen 

the Monies he had diſburſed towards defraying the Ex- 
« ptficesof the War; and, after being honour'd with the, 

” Triumph, depoſited 400:talentsinthe publick Treaſury: 


t Now, after having neglected ſo conſiderable a Boot 
ny Part of which might have applied to my gyn Lin 


after contemning Riches that have been ſo juſtly 97 : 


« quired 3 and ſacrificed, to a Love of Glory, — 
4 taken from the Enemy, in Imitation of Halerius Hun 
& licola, and many other great Perſonages, whoy by.1 * 
© generous Diſregard of Wealth; carried the Power of, 
Wo eg hs o "Wight 4 3 | would it became nne 
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. turn to Rome, how would it be- 
* ſtand their Sight, much leſs their Reproaches? Would 
* not our Cenſors, | thoſe venerable Magiſtrates, whoſe 


Blephant, raiſing his 
a hadeous Kors Fabricius, tho' he had never Wen this 


——·! come over to him after the Peace: 
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. King g to accept of 2 fer'd Gold? What Opi- 
deter de Mankin — me, and what Exam 
„ple ſhould I ſet to my Fellow. Citizens? At my Re- 

for me to with- 


HBuſineſſ it is to keep a watchful Eye over the Manners 
nd Behaviour of the ſeveral — — oblige me to 
«© form the whole City of the Gifts vou now would 


© force me to accept? therefore) adviſe ou to keep 
Kon of my | 


= our Riches, and to leave me in the Po 
overty and Reputation.” On the Morrow, Pyrrbas, 


| whe all Method4 to unfettls Fabricius Mind; order'd” 


one of his largeſt. Elephants, completely armed, to be 
placed behind the Hangings; and, in the midſt of their 


Converſation, the Ta a 4 was drawn aſide, when the 
aver Fabricius's Head, ſet up 


Animal, was not in the leaſt intimidated, but . 


| gently about, and ſmiling, © Neither your Gold (ſays 


«c yeſterday, nor your terrible Animal to day, can make 

the leaſt Impreſſion upon me Pyrrbus was ſo well 

ſed with Fabricius, that he offer? him the ſirſt Em- 

kis Council and in his Army, in caſe he 

| ever, the 

Roman ſtill refus'd; when the Monarch, amaz d at the 

Greatneſs of his Mind, veleaſed the Priſoners, and dilmiſ- 

ſed Fabricius. „ 
„O., Are there no other Inftances of is grear Diſinter- 


eſtedneſs? + 
A. He alſo Bad refaſed the Wega as was b 


ſerv d above, were offered him by the Samniter, Their 


Ambaſfadors havingexpatiated upon, and thanked him for 
the important Services he had done their Country, after the 
Concluſion of the Peace, deſired him to accept of a large 


Zum of 2 „which they were-order'd to preſent him; 
e 


eſpecially as he was in want of much uſeful Furniture, 


= had not an Equipage fuitable to his Rank and. Merit. 


At'theſe Words Fabricius, laying his Fingers ſueceſſively 


on his Ears, his Eyes, Noſe, Month, and Stomach, faid 
CO Raney 


So 23 as I ſhall be able to com- 
mand 
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« mand the ſeveral Parts I now touch, I ſhall not ſtand in 

% need of any Thing. As therefore I am in no 125 44 

„Money myſelf, far be it from me to accept of any from 
« thoſe who I know are in want of ſome.” Fabricius had 

no other Pieces of Plate, but a filver Cup and Salt-ſeller, 

and lived upon Herbs which he himſelf ſet and cultivated. 
9. Was not the War continued?  _ 

Sulpicius Saverrio and Decius Mus 


* 


the Conſuls, being ſent againſt 1 : Ann. Rom. 474. : 


came to an Engagement about the Ci 
of Aſculum. Both Armies behaved n ; but 
Hiſtorians are divided with regard to the Iſſue of it. 
Some tell us, that the Romans loſt 6ooo Men, and the 
Epirots 4000 : However, the moſt probable Opinion is, 
that the former were worſted; but on the other fide, 
Pyrrhus's Army was ſo much weaken'd, that he did not. 
much defire to continue the War, ſince he made the fol- 
lowing 3 to thoſe who came to congratulate him 
on that occaſion: Should we gain ſuch another Victo- 
„ ry, we are undone: For, by this time he had loft a. 
great part of the Troops he had brought from Epirus, 
and moſt of his Commanding Officers. EIS 
: 2. What was the Succeſs of the next Campaign? 
A. Fabriciusabove-mentioned bein choſenGonful with 
Emilius Papus, they ſet out upon their March; when. 
the Armies pg One within a little Diſtance one of the 
other, Pyrrhus's Phyſician came, in the Dead of Night, 
to Fabricius, and promiſed to poiſon his Sovereign, in 
caſe the Romans would give him a large Reward. 'The- 
Conſul, ſo far from accepting the Propoſal, loaded him; 
with Chains and ſent him to Fyrrbus; informing that 
King, at the ſame time, of the Treachery of his Phy- 
ſician. Pyrrhus, altoniſh'd at the Generofity of his Ade 
verſary, .cry'd, ** This is the Fabricius, whom it would 
e be more difficult to turn from the Paths of Virtue- 
& and Honour, than the Sun from its Courſe.”* Such 
was the noble Spirit of the Romans in theſe Ages, when 
every Individual was more ſtudious of the public Wel- 
fare, than of his private Advantage. Pyrrbus after- 
wards cauſed. his Phyſician to be executed ; and again. 
endeavoured, but in vain, to make Peace with. the Re 


/ 
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72 Who ſtill inſiſted that he ſhould firſt leave Teal.” 
7 55 rrhus was in great perplexity, when Ambaſſadors came 
from Sicily, to intreat him to free that Iſland from the 
Carthaginians, and ſeveral petty Tyrants. He therefore 
e e for that Country with 2500 Horſe and 30000 
Teh: after having been two Years and four Months 1 W- 
rah 
2, What Fortune had Py rrhus in gieiy? . 
A. He was ſucceſsful at Art; but thoſe who had 5 im- 
plored his Aſſiſtance, growing ſoon weary of him, ſought 
for other Maſters. In this unhappy Juncture, Advice 
came very ſeaſonably to Pyrrhus, that the Tarentines, the 
Samnites, Lucani and Brut, were in extreme want of 
his Succour ; which furniſhed him with a ſpecious pre- 
tence to declare, that he did not abandon Sicily, but was 
going to aſſiſt other Allies. The Carrbaginahs annoyed 
"7% mn greatly in his Paſſage, and the Ma- 
Ann. Rom. 477. mertines at his Landing. About this 
time there happened a dreadful Peſti- 
lence in Rome : and ſome time after, Curius Dentatus and 
Cornelius Lentulus being Conſuls; and the former going 
to raiſe new Levies, was oppoſed by the People, who re- 
fuſed to enliſt themſetves, Curius reſolving to go throu 0 
with his Deſign, order'd the Name of each Fribe to 
put into a Box, and the Lot falling on the Pollian Tribe, 
che firſt Man who was drawn of dle Tribe was ſummon' d; 
but he not appearing, the Conſul ſold his Goods; and, 
upon his appealing to the Tribunes, he ſold the Man too, 
ſay ying, The Government did not want a Member Who 
refuſed all Obedience to it.” | 
2. What happened to Pyrrhus s 170 
A. Preſently after His Arrival at Tarentum with 20000. 
Foot and zoo Horſe, having increaſed his Army by 
new Levies, he marched againſt the Romam, who, under 
Curius Dentatus, came up with him at Beneventum, and 
gave him a ſignal Defeat, he loſing 23000 Men and his 
Camp. This was not only very much admired by the 
Romans, but proved of great Service to them afterwards, 
they thereby learning to encamp regularly; as, by 
' fphting with that brave and experienced Commander, 
Mey had greatly * them Elves 1 in the other _ | 


5 5 
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of the military Science. Curius Dentatus was honour'd 
with a magnificent Triumph., As for Pyrrbus, he bore 
his Defeat with an undaunted Refolution; and receivin 
Letters from Greece and Afia, he called the Epirots an 
Tarenti nes together, aſſuring them that they would ſoon 
have Succours; which Report kept the Romans in their 


8 8 When taking this Opportunity, he, the next 


ight, croſſed unmoleſted into Epirus 
= 8000 Foot and 500 Horſe; after Aun. Ram. LITE 
leaving, for ferm fake, a Garriſon in 
Tarentum. "Pyrrhas afterwards engaging in nev- Expedi- 
tions, had various Succeſs in the Battles fought by him 
againſt Antigonus, the Son of Demetrius; againſt the La- 
cedæmbnians, and the Inhabitants of Argos, who oppoſed 
him in their Streets, where he was killed, about the 


| Year of Reme 480, by a Tile, which a Woman: threw 


at him from her Window. 
1 Were not the Tarentines ſubjected had this time? 
A. Having implored the Carthaginians for Aid, and 


en gaging the Romans, they were defeated by Papirius the 
Conſul, who then poſſeſs'd himſelf of 


Tarentum, and demoliſhed: the Walls of Ann. Rom, 431. 
it. The ſame Vear an End was put to 


the Samnite War. After Fyrrbus Defeat, . Phila... 


delphus, King of Agypt, lent an Ambaſſador to congra- 
tulate the Romans on their Succeſs, and to enter intò an 
Alliance with them. The Romans, to return the Com- 
i Pliment, ſent an embaſſy to Egypt, — they: met with 
a moſt gracious Reception. About four 
Years after, Silver was firſt coined at Lon. Rem-484. 
Nome, whereas Braſs only had been uſed  - / 
till then; the Romans having "increaſed their. Riches 
with- their Conqueſts, and . found large Quantities of 
Silver in a Caſtle of the Samnites. The number of the 
Queæſtors were now increaſed to eight. Bog lang after, 
the Lucan, the Picentes, the Umbri and 
Salentini, being reduced, the Romans au. Rom — 
thereby W 8 ane pgs ws of as 8 
I Ne 
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From the firſt Punic or Carthaginian a, : 
| the Concluſion of the 8 0 


Containing 64 Years, 5 Wt 


2.7 HO were the Garthogizians 7 5 
EE. A. A People who reigned over ed of Pie 
Part of Africa which is now called. Barbary. They 
formed a very powerful Republic, their Dominions ex- 
tending about 2000 Miles in Length; and they poſſeſſing 
the Iſlands of Sardinia, Corfica, the greateſt Part of Sicily, 
and other leſſer Iſles. - 
2 Why did the Romans make War againſt them? 
4. The Mammertines, who were Soldiers of Campania 
| in {zaly, having been called to ſuccour 
REA 482. the Inhabitants of Maſana, now cal- 
led Maſina, were ſo much delighted 
with this City, that, in order to have the entire Enjoy- 
ment of it, they murdered all the Men, and ſeized upon 
their Wives and Eſtates. In the Year 488, Hiero, who, 
after the Departure of Pyrrhus,. had been appointed Ge- 
neral of the Syracaſan Army; and by the Victory he 
won over the Mammertines, had poſſeſſed himſelf of f Part 
of Sicily, marched againſt Mefana. The Mammer- 
tines being vigorouſly purſued by this General, part of 
them addreſſed the Cartbaginians, and the reſt = Ro- © 
mant, for Succour. | The e having Forces 
ready i in the Iſland, arriv'd firſt; when thoſe who had 
invited them, put them in poſſefſion of the Citadel. At 
Nome, the 3 gil we to ſupport a Body of Traitors, 
who were known to be public Robbers. But the Peo- 
ple being Jealous of the great Power of the Cartha- 
ginjans, and ambitious of conquering Sicily at any - 
rate, were abſolutely determin'd to ſnatch this Oppor- 
tunity, without regarding the Juſtice of the Alliance, and 
the Protection they were 1 to give. Upon pretence 
therefore of TY the Inhabitants, or 2 — 
1 ede 


5 


. _ - Aﬀeerpa "the Straits between 
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Rebels of Me/ſana, the Romans declared war . 
the Carthaginiaus. | 
5 „ £ 
Appius Claudius, one of the Conſuls, e 
ately fnt ox Sicily with an — a ſmall Fleet. 


Iſland and hob 
with ona e at bo re 1 
ucceſsſul as to raiſe the 0 ang Rem, 
in a ſhort time. He e defeated FF 489. 
both Hiero and the Carthaginians in two Battles ; : nd 
returning to Rome, was honoured with a ſplendid 6 + "lf 
mph, which was the firſt that ever was obtained on 
account of foreign Wars. About the ſame time P. 
nius Brutus firſt introduced the cruel Cuſtom of Gladi ia- 
tors fighting in public; ; to heighten, as was falſely __ 
ofed, the Solemnity of Funerals. The 
ollowing Year, both the Conſuls crof- An. Rom, 490. ; 
ſing into Sicily with all their Legions, © | 
Hiero was ſo much ternfied at his being bekieged ; in $y-- 
racuſe, that he concluded an Alliance * the No mans, 
upon condition of paying 100 Talents of Silver. 
7 What did the Romas next? _ | | 
They beſieged and took Agrigentum, and defeated 
Hannibal * the Cartbaginian FAY who. was. 
to relieve it. The Romans were facceſsful on Land, but 
their Forge at Sea being very inconſiderable, and che 
Carthagi ans Maſters of it; the latter thereby prevailed 
with the maritime Towns in Sicily to revolt to them. 
Ttaly being grievouſly infeſted with the Carthaginian 
Fleet hilt Africa was out of all danger, the Romans 
were reſolved m apply themſelves diligently to naval 
Affairs; when, happily meeting with a Car 
Veſſel, which had been driven by a Tempeſt on the 
| Coalt of Haly, they, from this Model, 
built about 100 Veſſels of ſive Oars 8 An. Sa 492, 
a fide, and 20 of three. Theſe Veſſels | 
were as heavy as thoſe of the Enemy were light; and 

they fitted them out as well as they could, afteran dd 
manner, teachin * . W | to n and move the 
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2. Who were appointed Admirals of this Fleet? 
A. Cornelius and Duillius the two Conſuls. They 

were order*d to fail to Sicily, and there carry. on the War. 
Theſe Romans boldly. ventured to go and attack an Ene- 
my, who, for many Ages, had poſleſs'd the Faris of 
the Seas; a Circumitance that has been greatly admir'd 
by all Hiſtorians. Cornelius, parting from his Company 
with only 17 Gallies, to reduce the Iſland Lipara, was 
overpower'd by a Fleet of Carthaginiants, taken Priſoner, 

2243; 7, - fent. to Carthage, and put to Death. 

An. Rom. 493. But Duillius had much better Succeſs, 

and gth of the he defeating a Carthaginian Fleet of 50 

Punic War. _ Sail, and afterwards taking the ſame _ 
number. He owed this Victory to his 

Sagacity and Judgment; for as the Roman Veſſels were 

very unwieldy in Compariſon of thoſe of the Enemy, 

and their Sailors infinitely inferior to thoſe of the Car- 
thaginians ; the Conſul invented a grappling Engine, 

(whereof he had a great number on board his Fleet) by 

which boarding the Enemy's Ships, they fought as on 

Shore, and thereby gain'd the Victory; then purſuing it, 

the Romans raiſed the Siege of Ægeſtæ, and took Mar- 

cella by Storm. The Senate were overjoy'd at this Vic- 
tory, ſo that they not only granted Duillius the Ho- 
nours of a naval Triumph, (he being the firſt who ob- 
tained it) but decreed that he ſhould be allowed the Pri- 
vilege of being attended, whenever he ſupp'd in the City, 
with Flambeaux and Muſic. A Roſtral Pillar (ſo called 
from the Beaks of Ships with which they were adorn'd) 
was erected in his Honour, with a noble Inſcription; 

which Pillar is now ſtanding in Rome. We are told a 

remarkable Circumſtance concerning Biblia, a Woman 

very conſpicuous for her Virtue and Chaſtity, and Wife 

to this Conſul. Duillius being one Day reproached with + 

having a ſtinking Breath, aſked his Wife why ſhe. had 

not informed him of it; to which ſhe reply'd, « I 

« thought it had been the ſame with all Men.” _._ 


QD. What Succeſs had the Romans the following Year ? 
AH. Very little on Land. But the Year after, they in- 
vaded the Iflands of Corſica and Sardinia.” Hanng,. th 
Carthaginian General, defending the City of Olbia in 
PS. 2 N ty o : the | 
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the latter Iſle, was defeated-and ſlain by Cornelius Scipio 
the Conſul, who gave him very honourable Interment.” 
This Victory was followed by another over Hannibal, 
who was come with new Recruits from Carthage. Af 
ter this Overthrow, the unfortunate Admiral was cruci- 
' fied by ſome of his own Soldiers, who had ſurvived the 


Defeat. A noble Action was performed not long after 


in Szezly, by Calpharnius Flemma, a Tri- 


bune of the Army, who, with zoo choice Au. Rom. 489.) 


Men, reſolutely withſtood the whole 


Force of the Carthaginiant, and was the only one who 
ſurvived ; he being miſerably wounded, and covered with 
dead Bodies. The next Year, Attilivus © © © 
Regulus, the Conſul, won the Iſlands An. Rom: 490. 
Lipara, and Melita ſince called Maliag + 
famous for the Shipwreck of St. Pauiuͥnn. 
2. Did not the Romans make Africa the Seat of the 

A. Under the Conſulſhip of Manlius and Attilius Re- 
gulus, the Romans put to Sea, with a Fleet of 330 Sail, 
which engaged that of the Carthaginians, conſiſting of 

350 Veſſels, commanded by Hamilcar, who fled, after 
loſing 54 Veſſels, beſides 50 which were ſunk. The 
Romans loſt but 24, after which, making a Deſcent on 
Africa, they won the City of Cha. The Conſuls ad- 
vanc'd up into the Country, laying all waſte before them; 
and after ſtorming ſeveral Cities, Manulius returned victo- 


rious to Rome, with 27000 Priſoners. Regulus was or- 


dered to continue, as Pro-Conſul, in Africa, where he 
fought three Carthaginian Commanders, defeated them, 
and killed 18000 of their Men, took 5000 Priſoners and 


8 Elephants, and obliged E700 to ſubmit to his Arms: 
5 


Tis related, that Regulus being encamped on the River 
Bagrada, was forced to engage a Serpent of a monſtrous 
fize ; which he, at laſt, by the vigorous Aﬀiſtance of his 
Army, and the help of the battering Engines, ſlew ; and 


afterwards ſent its Skin, which was x20 Feet long, to 


Rome. : 1 2 eo, ral 
9, What did the Carthaginians after this Defeat? 
J. They ſued for Peace, which: Regulus refuſing to 
grant, but on the moſt ſevere Conditions, they had 2 
„ 1 - courſe 
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courſe to the-Lacedemonians,' who ſent them Nantippus, 1 
a very brave and experienced General. Tantippus, ob- 
ſerving that the Carthaginians were much ſuperior in 
Cavalry, and could reap * 1 by — Ele- 
phants, cauſed them to deſcend into the Plain, where 
FKNegulus, who had centemn'd this Spartan 
An, Rom. 497. Captain, was entirely defeated and taken 
Te by the Enemy, who treated him with 
great Inhumanity. Xantippus, their Deliverer, met with 
worſe Uſage : For the Carthaginians, enyying his Glo- 
ry, and unable to bear the Thoughts that they ſhould: 
owe their Safety to the Spartans ; upon Pretence of con- 
ducting that General, and his Attendants, back with 
Honour to their 3 with a numerous Convoy of 
Ships; gave private Orders to have them all put to Death 
in their Paſſage; as tho' they could for ever have buried 
in the Waves with him, the Memory of his Services, 
and their horrid Ingratitude to ſo excellent a Comman- 
der. The Romans were after this befieged in Clypea, but 
made fo vigorous a Reſiſtance, that the Enemy were 
foreed to raiſe the Siege. . 1 
ä 2 What happened under the Conſulate of Æmilius 
Paulus and Fabius NMobilior? 5, 
AA. Theſe putting to Sea with 350 
An. Rom. 498. Veſſels, were met by the Carthagimans 
i 5+ 1+. mear their ann Coaſts They defeated ' 
the latter, taking 3o of their Ships, ſinking 104, with a 
very inconſiderable loſs on the Romans ſide. The Conſul, 
then taking in the Roman Garriſon at Ciypea, again ſet 
{ail for Sicily; but before they could make the Shore, a 
violent Tempeſt ariſing, moſt of their Veſſels were ei- 
ther ſwallowed up by the Waves, or daſhed againſt the 
Rocks. The Strand was covered with dead Bodies, and 
the ſhatter'd Remains of Ships : Both the Conſuls periſh- 
ed, and the fen / that eſcaped were kindly received by 
Hiero, who, after providing them with Cloaths and other 
Neceſſaries, conveyed them ſafe to Mæſina. Karthalo, 
the Carthaginian, taking Advantage of this great Miſ- 
fortune, took the City of Arigentum ſoon after. 
13 "ran the Romans diſcouraged at theſe great 
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A. No: For in three Months after, they had built 


and launched 220 Veſſels. They took. ab ne 
ſeveral Towns) in Sicily this Year: ., The An. Rom, 499 · 
following Spring, Servilius and Sempro- An. Rum. 5 . 
nius, the Conſuls, ſail'd, with the whole > lan Depths 4 
Fleet to Sicily, and afterwards to Africa, where they. per- 
formed — memorable. Coming at laſt nigh the 


fell on certain Quickſands, but afterwards reached. Szcidy :, 


in a flying Poſture; Sailing from hence very wk en 
en by. a”. 


to Rome, through the Straits, they wers;overtak 
Tempeſt; and loſt 150 Ships. Such a Series of Misfor: 
tunes began to diſecurage the Romans ; upon which, the 
. Senate decreed, that no more naval Engagements ſhould . 
be fought ; and that only 60 Veſſels ſhould be kepr at 
Sea, to guard the Coaſts of Italy. Aſdrubal, thei Car- 


„ 


thaginian General, being informed of their Fears, laid 


the Country abaut Fanammus in Sicily 3 and that 
with the more Careleſsneſs, becauſe Merellus the Conſul 


would not ſtir out of the Walls of it. But Metel/qs, » 


| ſnatching the Opportunity, drew up his Soldiers ſo ad- 
vantageoully pat — the Elephants, that when Aſarubal 


advanced Wr the Town, he gave him a dreadful Over- 


throw, killed zo, 0 Men, and took 25 | 
Elephants, for which a ſplendid Triumph Au. Rome. 50. 
was decreed him. S800n after this, 0 3 
Carthaginians/loſt all Sicily, Drepanum and Lilybæum ex- 
erpted; to the latter of which Places Aſdrubal eſcaped i 
but being condemned at Carthage, he was executed 


there at his Return to it; the unhappy Fate of many 


Caritbaginiun Commanders. 7 
2. What further remarkable Particulars are we told 
concerning Artilius Regulus ? Oo 1G 5b 
A. The Cartbaginians being now wearied out with 
this tedious War, in which they had ſuſtained ſuch mighty 


Loſſes, turn'd their Thoughts to Peace; and accordingly 
ſent Regulus, with their Ambaſſadors, to Rome, to make 


Overtures for that Purpoſe to the Senate. Regulus had 
been impriſoned five Years.in Carthage; and, before his 


ſetting out from that City, had been ebliged to take an 


Oath, to return to it, in caſe he proved n 
. i 7 | 8 


lefler Syrtus, and being ignorant of theſe Coaſts, N 


to inflame the 


OED 
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his Negociations, or could not obtain an Exchange of 
Priſoners. Being come to Rome, he acquainted the Se- 
nate with the Motixes of his Voyage, when, being de- 
fired to give his Opinion freely; he replied, That he 
* could not do this as a Senator, becauſe he had loſt 
«- that Character, ever ſince he had fallen into the Hands 
of his Enemies; but that he would venture to offer 
his Thoughts as a private Perſon.“ This was a very 
delicate Affair, and every one was touch'd at the Misfor- 
tunes of ſo great a Man. He needed to ſpeak but one 
fingle Word, and it would have -reſtored' him to his 
Liberty, his Eſtate, his Dignity, his Wife, his Children, 
and his Country: But that Word ſeemed to interfere 
with the Honour and Welfare of Nome. 
2. What Declaration did he then makes 
A. He told the Senate, very freely, That an Ex- 
change of Priſoners ſhould not ſo much as be thought 
«© of, ſince ſuch an Exumple would be of fatal Conſe- 
quence to the Commonwealth; thar Citizens, who? 
* had ſo 8 ſurrender d their Arms and Per- 
«ſons to the Enemy, were unworthy pf the leaſt Pity, 
and rendered incapable of ſerving Ik Country; that 
« as to himſelf, he was To far advanced in Years, that 
* his Death ought to be look d upon as nothing; where - 
«as they had in their hands ſeveral Carthayinian Gene- 
e rals, in the prime of Life, wh were capable of doing 
_ £6: their Country great Service for many Fears. That! 
„ he had ſo much of the true Spirit of a Roman, that 
* he could not do any thing that was baſe or diſnonour- 
„ able; and did not ſo much fear the Tortures of a 
« cruel Rack, as the Ignominy of an infamous Action; 
the former touching only the Body, but the latter pier- 
„ cing the Mind.” It was with the utmoſt Difficulty that 
the Senate complied with ſo generous and unparallel'd a 
| Counſel. The illuftrious Exile therefore left: Rowe, in 
order to return to Carthage, unmoved either with the 
deep Sorrow of his Friends, or the Tears oß his Wife and 
Children, tho' he was but too ſenſible of the Torments 
which were wer for him. Tis faid, that Regulus, 
he Hatred of his Countrymen to the Cartha- 
ginians, had aſſured them, that they, before — out 
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from their City, had forced him to ſwallow a Doſe of 
Poiſon, in order that he might die by flow Degrees, in 
caſe they ſnould be forced to ſurrender him up. 
- 2. What happened to him at Carthaegnttt̃ ef 
A. The Moment his Enemies ſaw him return thither, 
without having obtained the Exchange of Priſoners, they 
made him fuffer every kind of Torture. They impri- 
ſoned him for a long time in a diſmal Dungeon, whence, 
after cutting off his Eye - lids, they drew him at once in- 
to the Sun, when its Beams garted the ſtrongeſt Heat. 
They next put him into à kind of Cheſt or Barrel, ſtuce 
full of Nails, whoſe Points running into his Fleſh; did” 
not allow - him a Moment's Eaſe either Day or Night. 
At laſt, after having been long kept awake in this dread- 
ful Torture, the mercileſs Wretches nail'd him to à Croſs, 
their uſual Puniſhment, and left him to expire on it. His 
Enemies, by depriving him of ſome Days, or perha 
Fears of Life, brought eternal Infamy on themſelves. 
2. Did not the Romans reſent this inhuman Treat- 
A. The Senate were ſo enraged at it, that they deliver- 
ed up ſome Prifoners of the greateſt Diſtin&ion to Mar” 
cia his Wife, who ſhut them into an Armoury filled with 
iron Spikes, where ſhe kept them five Days together 
without Suſtenance; intending to torture them in the 
ſame manner as her Huſband had been. Boar; the 
Carthaginian, died under the Forments; but Hamlowr 
Was kept five Days longer, with the dead Body; having 
only ſo much Food allowed him, ' as would juſt keep 
| Life in him a few Days. The Magiſtrates, hearing of 
this, began to relent; when, giving ftrit Orders that 
no more Captives ſhould be uſed in that manner, they 
ſent the Aſhes of Boftar to Carthage, and treated the reſt 
of the Priſoners with greater Moderation. 
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2. What remarkable Incidents happened under the 1 

Conſulſhip'of* Claudius Palcher and C. Funius'?' | 

A. The Romans, becauſe their Land Ft 

Forces were afraid of the Elephants, and An. Rom. 504. i | 

had little ſucceſs, fitted out another Fleet 3 1 
and beſieged Lilybæum in Sicily, by Sea and Land. Clau- 

Aius was defeated by Adberbalthe Carthaginian General; 


moſt 
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moſt of his Ships, as ſome ſuperſtitious Hiſtorians relate, 
being ſunk in that very Place, in which he had cauſed 
the ickens, deſigned. for the Augury, to be thrown, . 
with this Taunt, That they ſhquld be made to drink, 
«. ſince they would not eat. The Roman Fleet was 
now: reduced to an inconſiderable Number. Junius, his 
* ue, was not more prudent or more fortunate, but 
eateſt Part of his Navy by his ill Conduct. 
is. on returned to Rome, was A . to appoint. 
a Dice and accordingly he mana out of Con- 
. laudins Glicia, a. . of mean Extraction, 
wha was forced to lay down his Employment, and (lau- 
ius, was bapithed for making ſo. unworthy: a Choice. 
+ +: » Attilius Catilinus was afterwards created 
| de. Ren. 594+ Dictator, he being the firſt who had ever 
n 1 commanded the Reman Armies out of 
heals. \Nathing remarkable was performed by this Die- 
tator. For ſix or ſeven Years after this, the. Romans did 
not make any, naval Preparations 
Fu what manner d:d the firſt Punic Was end? 
S. Hamcar, the Carthaginian, infeſted 8 
1 Traly very much, the —— were reſolved to try. 
their Fortune once more at Sea. The public Treaſury, 
| being at a low Ebb, this Want was ſupplied by private 
Purſes, ſo ardent was the Love ik the Romans bore 
their Country, In a little er were ready 
for Aaling and the Command of this Fleet being given 
do Eutatius the Conſul, he immediately 
An. Rom, 510. put to Sea. After ſeizing on all the ad- 
FPantageous Poſts in the Neighbourhood 
of Lilbeun, Advice was brought, that the analy 
Fleet under Hanno drew near. Both Fleets coming to 
a Battle, the Carthaginians were not able to ſuſtain the 
firſt Attack. Fifty of their Veſſels were ſunk, and ſe - 
venty taken with their whole Crews. The 0 favour- 
ed by a Wind, which roſe. very ſeaſonably for them, 
made the beſt of their way to the little Iſland Æguſa, 
from whence they had failed. Upwards of ten thouſand 
were taken Priſoners ; after OE the Conſul failed 3 4 
0 


mediately for Lilyheun, and joined his Forces to th 
of- the Beige This great Loſs hequghs the Cartha- 
| TOO 
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iniant to à Peace, the Articles ef which were as follow : 
That the ' Carrhaginians ſhould pay down 1000 Ta- 


4c lents of Silver, and 2200 more in ten Vears : That 


\ 


* 


— ſhould quit Sicihy and all the Iſlands in its Neigh- 
„ bourhood: That they ſhould never make War onthe 
2. Fyraeigſaus, or their Allies, nor bring any Ships of 
% War into the Roman Dominions : And laſtly, That 
'<:they mould deliver up all their Priſoners without Ran- 


e dom, and likewiſe ahi Deſerters. By this Treaty the 


Cuy of Lihybieum, which had withſtood a ten years liege, | 


was ſurrender'd to the Romans. Thus 


ended the firſt Punic War, which had An. Rom. $14. 
continued 2 24 Years without Intermiſ- | 
| C 


C3 


Hon, in which the Romans are (aid to have loſt 700 8 
and the Cartbaginiams only goo. © The Obſtinacy 
8 g for Empire was equal on either ſide: The 

reatneſs of S0 Soul, in forming as well as in executi 
Projects, was conſpicuous in both. The — 
the Supenority with regard to Experience in naval Af- 
fairs; in the Strength and Swiftneſs of their Veſſels, 
the working of them, the Skill and Ability of their Pi- 
lots; the nowledge- of Coaſts, Shallow, Roads. and 
Winds; and in che inexhauſtible Fund of Wealth, which 
furniſhed all the Expenees of fo long and obſtinate a 
War. The Roman; had none of theſe Advantages; but 
then their Courage, their Zeal for the public Welfare, 
the Love of their Country, and a noble Emulation of 
Glory, ſupplied for all of them. We are ſurprized to 
fee a Nation, fo unexperienced i in naval Affairs, not only 
diſputing the Empire of the Sea, with a People vuho 
e bet ſkilled/in/ ae, and more powerful than any 
that had been before; but even gaining ſeveral nhaval 
-Viatories over chm. As to Soldiers, thoſe of Name 
were infinitely ſuperior in point of Courage to the Car- 
 thaginians And, among the Generals of the latter, 
he eh manded in this War, Hamilcar was cove 
the greateſt, - + 

2. What other Tranfadtions happened about this | 
Period ? | | 
"ft The Tribes erk Wweseaied hv ire to 35, dich 


"was FOR — Number. And now the Romans began 


to 
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tei improve in Denen applying themſelves to Study, * 
A 1 7000 n to Poetry; ſoon a 
4. Rom. 5 14. ws the Comedies and Tragedies of 
Livius Andronicus, a Greek, were exhibit- 
. FO in | Babb, Theſe were not like the dramatic Pieces,men- 
2 tioned before. Næwius was the firſt Poet who followed 
at. | his Example five Years after; the Vear 
s An. Rom. 518. before which the great Secular Games, 
ri called Ludi magni, were ſolemnized a 
: third Time. The Riſe of theſe Games is ſaid to be as 
follows: A Prophecy in the $74y/line Oracles declared, 
that if the Romans, at the Beginning of every Age, (which f 
was the 8 ms either of 100 or 1100 Years, Authors being 
very much divided in Opinion on that Head) ſhould. ſo- 
lemnize Games in the Campus Martius, to the Honour of 
Pluto, Proſer pine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the 
Parcæ, or three fatal Siſters, their City ſhould floüriſh for 
eber and all Nations be ſubjected to their Dominion. 
2. As we have the Deſcription of the Ludi Seculares 
n under one af the Emperorey 1 Should be glad 
to have e 
A. The Heralds were e "a Invite the whale 
World to a Feaſt, the like of which they had never he- 
held, nor ſhould: ever ſee again. A fe Days before they . 
began, the Quindecimviri, or Keepers .of the Sterne 
Oracles, taking their Seats in the Capitol and the Pale 
tine Temple, gave to the People Flambeaux, Brimſtone, 
Sulphur, and ſu chlike 4 od an Subſtances. From hence 
the People, carrying: Wheat, Barley, and. Beans, by way 
of Offering, procee d to Dianas T emple on the Auen- 
tine Hill, Tp which they paſſed whole Nights in Be- 
votion to the Deftinies or Fates. At laſt, when the Time 
for actually celebrating the Games, which continued 
three Days and three Nights, was come, the People met 
in the Campus Martius, and offered Sacrifices to Jupiter, 
Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Fates, Ceres, Pluto, and 
Praſerpine. The firſt Night of the Feaſt, the Emperor, 
attended by the „ re ordered three Altars to 
be erected on the Banks of the 77er, which they ſprink- 
led with the Blood of three Lambs, and afterwards 
3 the Offerings and the Victims. This being Was. 
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2 Space was marked out, which ſerved for a Theatre, 
being illuminated with a numberleſs multitude of Flam- 
beaux. Here certain Hymns, compoſed for the Occa- 
fon, were ſung, and all ſorts of Sports celebrated. On 
the Morrow, when they had been at the Capitol to offer 
the Victims, they returned to the Campus Martius, and 
ſolemnized Games in Honour of Apollo and Diana. 
Theſe continued till the next Day, when the noble Ma- 
trons, at the Hour appointed by the Oracle, went to the 


Capitol to ſing Hymns in Honour of Jupiter. The = 


third Day, on which the Feaſt ended, twenty-ſeven 
young Boys, and the ſame number of Girls, ſung, in 
the Temple of Palatine Apollo, Hymns and Verſes in 
Greek and Latin, to implore the Protection of thoſe: Dei- 
ties (in whoſe Honour theſe Sacrifices were more parti- 


cularly inſtituted) for the City of Rome. Tt may not be 


improper to obſerve, that the famous Secular Poem of 


Horace was compoſed for this laſt Day, in the Secular 


Games celebrate. by Auguſtus Cæſar. 
2. Were not the ( 
inteſtine War? 


% PA 32k _ . 1 ITN 443 ay 1 2 at 722 'S 
A. This was with the mercenary Soldiers (commanded 


by Spendins and Mat ho) who had ſerved under them in 
Sicily; and was owing to their want of Pay and Em- 
; Hloyment. This War, after having been waged three 
Vears and a half with great Loſs and Difculty! and with 
ſuch a Barbarity as is ſcarce to be parallel'd in Hiſtory, 
was ended by Hamilcar. Whilſt it was carrying on, K 
veral Roman Merchants, who traded into Africa, were 
ſeized by the Carthaginians, to prevent their furniſhing 
the Enemy with Proviſions; and Complaints being made 
of this at Carthage, they kindly releaſed all who were in 
Cuſtody, which gave the Romans the utmoſt Satisfaction, 
inſomuch that there now ſeemed to be the utmoſt Har- 


mony and Friendſhip between the two Powers. But not 


long after, the Romans having beem invited into the 


Hand of Sardinia, failed thither, which offended e 
chat they prepared to.{chd a 


Carthaginians ſo much 

Bod "of Forces to it 3 v hen the Romans taking Umbrag 

' 2ians being in no Condition to carry on a War, not only 
| N ſurrendered 


arthaginians infeſted with a bloody 
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ee up -all Furama; but alſo paid the Romans 

1200 Talents: A Cireumſtance that afterwards occaſion- 

ed a more d gerous and ive War than the former. 

The Romans being now in Peace with all the World, — 
tie Temple of Janus was mut the fe-. ; 

An. Rom 5˙9. "cond Time, and continued ſo during 6 

five Years, till a War broke out with | 
che Il: yrians, a Grecian People inhabiting the Country 


no called Dalmatia. 
g. Res to acquaint me with the Particulars of this 


War. : 

A. Teuta, Queen of the Miyri ant, Pariet g impower- 

"ed her Subjects to plunder all Shi s they hight meet 
with at Sea. ha Wo, to Re forks belonging to cer- 
tain Merchants of Haly, and treated them very barba- 

. roully. The Romans ending Ambaſſadors to complain 
of this, the Queen cauſed one of them, . Lucius Co- 
- runcanus, to be killed. Upon this, War was proclaimed 
againſt her, which was carried on ſo ſucceſsfully by the 
two Conſuls Fulvius and Poſhumius, that the . — was 

| forced to retire to Rhixon, a ſtrong Town, whence ſhe 
_ Tent to Nome to ſue for Peace, which was granted her en 

9 25 following Conditions, To pay àn annual Tri- 

 —'< bute; to Re all Hyricum, * few Places excepted ; 

* and not to fail beyond the River Ziſus with more 
| „ than two unarmed Barks.” In this manner was the 
* firſt Nhrian War ended, in leſs than two Years, which 

Increaſed. the Roman Dominions, as their generous Be- 

. » 43 | 
. haviour gained them great Love in that 


Au. Rom. Thy: art of the World, eſpecially among 
1e Athenians and Corinthians. os The 


BE: 
** 22 


Prætors e, increaſed to four. 
. Why did t] the Gaul again invade the Reman rer. 


nitories ; of 

As. Becauſe ar F Lakin a Titus: of the People, 
had enaRted, in oppoſition to the Senate, that the Lands 
conquered from the Galli Senones ſhould be divided amon 
the Roman Citizens. This War is called by the Lat: 
Hiſtorians, Bellum Gallicum alpinum. "Theſe fierce 


People, aſſiſted by other Gaul: called Gate Inhabititig 
' near 


— 
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near the River Rhone made an Incurſion 
into Hetruria with 50000 Foot and Arn. Rom. 529. 
20000 Horſe. The Gauls waſting all | 
with Fire and Sword till they were come to Cluſſum, 
Jaabout three Days Journey from Rome, were there block'd 
up, by the Romans, having the Prætor behind, and the 
Conſuls before; ſo that they were forced to oppoſe two 
. Fronts to the Enemy, and fight with great Diſadvantage, 
The Ge/ate combating naked, were eaſily broke, which 
ſo diſheartened the reſt, that all fled. However, 40000 . 
were cut to pieces, and toooo taken Priſoners, and a- 
mong the reſt Concolitanus, a King of the Geſfſate, for 
which the Conſuls obtained a moſt magnificent Triumph. 
Great Incurſions were made, the next 
Year, into the Territories of the Gauls, An. Rom. 530. 
who, after being ſeveral times defeated, - -  _-/ | 
. ſent Ambaſſadors to ſue for Peace, which being refuſed, 
they reſolved to uſe their utmoſt Efforts to carry on the 
War. At laſt, Claudius Marcellus van- 7 this * : A 
quiſhed them in a bloody Battle, he kil- 7 532 
ling, with his own Hand, Firdomarus, King of the Ge//a- 
te; and obtained a grand Triumph, dedicating the third 
Opima Spolia, or Regal Spoils, to Jupiter Feretrius. The 
Gallic War, after continuing fix V ears 
was ended to the conſiderable Increaſe An. Rom. 534 
of the Roman Dominiens. About this 
time C. Flaminius the Cenſor built a Gr. . 
cus, and paved the Highway as far as An. Rom. 53 35. 
Ar minium. Ihe 1kyrians revolted, but - 
were reduced by Emilius and Livius the Conſuls. | * 
2. When did the ſecond PUNIC WAR begin? 
A. At the Cloſe of the Year 535. The Cartbaginians 
were exaſperated at the loſs- of Sicily and other Iſlands, 
which they conſidered as their Patrimony; and unwil- 
ling to ſubmit and pay Tribute to the Romans, whom they 
accuſed of making an ill Uſe of their Proſperity. Be- 
ſides, Hamilcar, vexed at the ignominious N which 
his Countrymen had too haſtily concluded, was meditat- 
ing how he might beſt take Vengeance on the Romans, at 
_ the time that he headed the Carthaginian Armies in 
Africa and Spain, He 1 obliged be Son Hannibal, 
{ . at 


7 
* 


* 
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at nine Years of Age, to take an Oath on the Altars, that 

ge would become the irreconcileable Enemy of the Ro- 
mans, and revenge the Injuries done to his Country, fo 
ſoon as he ſhould be able to draw a Sword. Accordingly 
Hannibal, after his Father's Death, had been ſent, at eigh- 
teen Years of Age, to Spain, to learn the Art of War 
under that great Captain A/drubal, his Brother-in-law. 

2. Did not Hannibal beſiege Saguntum in the laſt- 
mentioned Country? | 8 
A. Yes. The Citizens, who were wealthy Traders, 

were in Alliance with the Romans ; when the General 
above-mentioned, being deſirous of obliging the Car- 
thaginians to break the Peace with the laſt- mentioned 
People, in order to force his Way into 1raly, by an 
open War, laid Siege to Saguntum. The Inhabitants 
upon this defired Succour of the Romans, who immedi- 
ately ſent Deputies to Hannibal and Carthage, to com- 
plain of this Violation of the Treaty; but no ſatisfactory 
Anſwer was return'd them. In the mean time the Sagun- 
tines, who had ſuſtained the Siege during eight Months 
with unparallel'd Bravery, finding they were not allow'd 
to capitulate on honourable Terms, 2 no Succours 
arrive, and being prey'd upon by Famine, a great Part 
of them were in ſuch Deſpair, thit they threw them- 
ſelves, their Wives, their Children and Effects, into the 
Flames ; and the City being taken, Hannibal put all 
thoſe who ſurvived to the Sword. Ws 
2. What did the Romans upon this? | 
A. After they had recovered a little from the deep 
Affliction, into which the taking of Saguntum had plung'd 
them, they ſummoned the People, when War was re- 
ſolved unanimouſly againſt the Cartbaginians. However, 
that no Ceremony might be wanting, Ambaſſadors were 
ſent to Carthage, to enquire whether Saguntum had been 
| beſieged by Order of the Commonwealth, and if fo, to 
declare War; or, in caſe this Siege had been undertaken 
by the ſole Authority of Hamnilal, to require that he 
ſnould be delivered up to the Romans. The Ambaſſadors 
finding that the Senate gave no direct Anſwer to their 
Demands, one of them, taking up the Skirt of his 5 
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cried, in a haughty Tone, I bring here either Peace 


« or War; and the Choice is left to yourſelves.” The 
Senate anſwering, that they left the Choice to him; 
I give you then War,” ſays he, unfolding his Robe: 


ce And we (reply'd the Carthaginians, with the ſame 
4 Haughtineſs) as readily accept it, and are determin'd 


"0600 33 it with the ſame Chearfulneſs.“ Such 


was the Beginning of the ſecond Punic War, one of the 


moſt memorable that is recorded in Hiſtory, whether we 


conſider the Boldneſs of the Enterprizes, the Wiſdom 

employed in the Execution, the obſtinate Efforts of two 
rival Nations, and the ready Reſources they found in 
their loweſt Ebb of Fortune; the Variety of uncommon 
Events; the Aſſemblage of the moſt perfect Models in 
every Species of Merit; and the moſt inſtructivè Leſſons 
that occur in Hiſtory, with regard to War or Politics. 
Rome and Carthage were doubtleſs the two firſt Cities in 
the World. Having already try'd their Strength in the 


firſt Punic War, and ſo made an Eſſay of each other's 
Power, they knew perfectly well what either could do. 


In this ſecond War, the Fate of Arms was ſo equally ba- 
lanc'd, and the Succeſs ſo intermix'd with Viciſſitudes, 
that that Party triumphed which had been moſt ex- 
poſed to Ruin ; and great as the Forces of theſe two Na- 
tions were, it may be almoſt ſaid, that their mutual Ha- 
tred was greater. | . „ 
2. What were the firſt Tranſactions of this War? 
A. At the Return of the Ambaſſadors, public Proceſſi- 
ons were decreed in Rome, to obtain the Favour and Pro- 


tection of the Gods; immediately after which Cornelius . 
Scipio the Conſul was ſent into Spain, and Tiberius Sempre- 


nius his Collegue into Sicz/y. As to the Carthagintans, 
they commited the whole Management of the War to 
Hannibal, at that Time about 26 or. 27 Years of Age, 
who, before his ſetting out upon his March, went to 
Cadis to diſcharge the Vows made by him to Hercules; 
and to offer up new ones, in order to obtain Succeſs in 
the War. Having over-run all Spain to the Pyrenæan 
Mountains, and leaving Hanno with a ſufficient B 


above-mentioned with 50000-Foot and 9000 Horſe,” his 


1 2 5 ä 


ody of 
Forces to guard that Country, he croſſed the Mountains 


S 
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Army being compoſed: of Soldiers of different Nations 
and Languages. Having paſs'd the Rhone with great 
Danger and ifficulty 4 in ten Days March from thence 
he came to the Foot of the Alps, over which he reſolved 
eine,. at Et 5 
2. In what manner did Hannibal paſs the Alps ? 
A. It was now the Beginning of Winter, and the Sight 
of theſe Mountains, which ſeemed to touch the Skies 
with their Summits, that were quite covered with Snow ; 


meagre Flocks almoſt periſhed with Cold, and hairy Men 
of a ſavage and fierce Aſpect; this Sight, I ſay, ſtruck a 
prodigious Terror into the Minds of the Soldiers. When 
. they began toclimb up, they perceiv'd the Mountaineers, 
who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the higheſt Clifts, and 
were prepared to oppoſe their Paſlage ; and therefore 
the Caribaginians were obliged to 3 However, ſeiz- 
ing upon theſe Paſſes in the Abſence of thoſe who had 
. guarded them, and advancing up the Alps, they were 
greatly annoyed by the Inhabitants z ſo that they were 
Reel, at one and the ſame time, to engage with the 
Enemy, and ſtruggle with the Declivity of = Mountain, 
where they ould hardly ſtand. But the greateſt Diſ- 
order was cauſed by the Horſes and Beaſts of B urthen, la- 
den with the Baggage; and which, terrified at the Howl- 
ings of the Gauls that ecchoed dreadfully through the 


WS 
* 


taineers, came tumbling on the Soldiers, and dragged 
them headiong down the Precipices which were cloſe to 
the Road. Nevertheleſs Hannibal, in ſpite of all theſe 
Difficulties, put the Enemy to flight, and ſeized upon a 

_ Fortreſs, and a conſiderable Quantity of Corn and Cat- 
«tle; after which the Gaz/s, who inhabited this Part, came 
and paid him their Submiſſions. Having advanced to a 
very ſteep and narrow Paſs, the Carthaginians were at- 
tacked by a Party of Gauls who lay in Ambuſcade, and 
rolled down Stones upon them of a prodigious Size; ſo 
khat the Carthaginian Army would have been quite rout- 
ed, had not Hannibal exerted himſelf in an extraordinary 

m inner. Having reach'd the Summit on the ninth Day, 
the Army, after halting two Days, and n ſome Re- 


and where nothing as ſeen but a fc, tottering Cottages, 


Mountains, and being ſometimes wounded by the Moun- 


reſhments, 
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freſhments, continued their March, which was very much. 

incommoded by the new-fallen Snows : But Hannibal. 
having now a Proſpect of 7:aly, animated his Soldiers, 

by telling them, that they had but one Effort more to 
make, and then would arrive at it; that a Battle or two. 
would put a glorious Period to their Toils, and enrich» 

them for ever, by giving them Poſſeſſion of the Capital 
of the Roman Empire. This Speech inſpired the dejected 
Soldiers with freſh Vigour and Alaerity; but ſill the 
Way grew more craggy and troubleſome than ever; and 


the Difficulty and Danger increaſed in Proportion as 


they came down the Mountain. Advancing forward, 
they came to a ſteep and craggy Path, which terminated 
in a Precipice above a thouſand Foot deep. Here, as 
the Soldiers and Horſes marched on nothing but Ice, 
they found it impoſſible for them to get further ; upon 
which Hannibal, after cauſing all the new-fallen Snow: 
to be removed, ordered a Path to be cut into the Rock: 
itſelf; a Work that was carried on with amazing Pati- 
ence and Ardour. To enlarge this Path, all the Trees: 
thereabout were cut down and piPd round the Rock, after 
which fire was ſet to them. The Wind happening very 
fortunately to blow hard, a fierce Flame ſoon broke out, 
ſo that the Rock glow'd like the Coals with which it 
was ſurrounded. Then Hannibal, if we may credit Livy, 

(for many reject this Incident as fabulous) cauſed a pro- 


digious Quantity of Vinegar to be poured on the Rock, 


which piercing into the Veins of it, that were now 
crack'd by the intenſe Heat of the Fire, calcin'd and 
ſoften'd it, Afterwards taking a large Compaſs about, 
in order that the Deſcent might be eafier, the Carthagi- 
nians cut a Way along the Rock, which opened a free 
Paſſage to the Forces, the Baggage, and even the Ele- 
phants. Four Days were ſpent in this Work, during 
which the Beaſts of Burthen were ſtarving ; there being 
no Food for them on theſe Mountains, thus buried under 


eternal Snows. At laſt they arrived at a fruitful Spot, 
which yielded Plenty of. Forage for their Horſes; and 


all kinds of Food for the Soldiers. Hannibals Army 


was by this. time reduced to 12600 4f7icans, 8000 Spaniſh 
Poot, and 6000 Horſe. It. was now five Months and 


FX. a half 
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a half fince he had ſet, out from New Carthage in pair, 

and he had employed fifteen Days in paſſing the Apt.. 
Where was Scipio the Conſul ? : 

A. Hcaring of Hannibal's Progreſs, he marched for- 
ward, when the Armies met at Ticinum, now called Pa- 
via. After the Generals had harangued their reſpective 
Soldiers, the Battle began, when both. Parties behaved 
very gallantly, but at laſt the Romans were put to flight. 
Scipio being wounded, was reſcued by the Bravery of his 
Son, then but 17 Years of Ape, and who aſterwards was 
furnamed -fricanxs, for having gloriouſly ended this War. 

The Numidian Cavalry had contributed chiefly to this 
Victory. Net long after, Sempronius haſtening to the 
Succourof his Collegue, a ſecond Engagement was fought. 
near Placentia, at the Trebia, (a ſmall River of Lombardy 
Which falls into the Po,) where the Romans were again 
vanquiſhed, The Carthagrinians having ended the Fur- 
ſuit, and gained a complete Victory, retired to their 
Camp fo benumb'd with Cold, that they were fcarce 
ſenſible of their Advantage; for Rain mixed with Snow, 
and the piercing Cold, killed many of their Men, and 
moſt of their Beaſts and Elephants. Hannibal now wich- 
drew into Winter Quarters. In Spain the Romans had 
better Succeſs, in this and the following Campaign; for 
Cn. Scipio extended his Conqueſts as far as the River 7be- 
rius or Ebro; defeated Hanno, and took him Priſoner. 
D. What Actions were performed under the Conſuls 
Flaminius and Servilius Geminu i!? . 
A. Hannibal having recruited his Ar- 
An, Rom. 537. my in the Country of the Gauls, reſolv'd 
5 to advance into Hetruria, and make it 
the Seat of the War; but going thro' the Fens, his Sol- 
diers were forced to wade three or four Days and Nights 
thro? Water. Hannibal himſelf, riding on the only Ele- 
phant that was left, eſcaped with his Lite, but loſt one 
of his Eyes. Being arrived upon dry Ground, he came 
up with the Enemy near the Lake Thraſymene. Flami- 
zirvs the Conſul, being of a fiery Temper, Hannibal, to 
_ inflame it ſtill more, laid waſte the whole Country in 
his Sight, upon which the Roman General advanced to 
che Lake above mentioned. Near it were certain Moun- 


wo 
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tains, and between them and the Lake, a narrow Paſſage 
leading to an adjacent Valley, ſurrounded with a Chainof 
Hills: Hannibal poſted his CEE them, when #la-- 
minius following him above half way into the Valley, 
was attacked by the Carthaginians. As the Romans were 
not yet drawn up in Order of Battle, nor had got their 
Arms in Readineſs, they were immediately put into 
Diſorder, a Fog ariſing, whick almoſt prevented their 
ſeeing one another. Both Parties then fought with ſuch 
amazing Animofity, that they did not perceive an 
Earthquake which happened in that Country, and laid 
whole Towns in Ruins. In this Confuſion, | Flaminius 
being flain by an Inſubrian Gaul, the Remans began to 
give Ground, and at laſt ran quite away. In this Battle 
Foo Romans were flain, 6000 taken Priſoners, and 
about 10000-eſcaped to Rome. Hannibal ſent away the 
Latines without demanding the leaſt Ranſom, and ſought, 
but in vain, for the Conſul's Body, in order to give it 
Burial. He then laid waſte all the Country in that 
Neighbourhood. Err i Te 
S. How did the Romans take theſe Loſſes?  _ 
A. They were at firſt in the utmoſt Conſternation, but 
having afterwards recover'd themſelves, _ 
they choſe a Dictator, who was Fabius Az. Rem. 5 37. 
Maximus, a wiſe and experienced Gene- | 
ral, and in whom Caution and Boldneſs were happily 
blended. As for Hannibal, he croſs'd Umbria and ice: 
num, and after ten Days March arrived in the Territory 
of Adria, a ſmail Town whence tue Aariatic Sea was 
called, and thence came as far as Apulia. Fabius, fol- 
lowed by Mznucius and four Legions, had marched from 
Rome in queſt of the Enemy, with a firm Reſolution not 
to Jet them take the leaſt Advantage; not to advance ore 
Step till he had examined every Place carefully, nor 
hazard a Battle till he:'ſhould be almoſt ſure of Succeſs. 
Both Armies being come in ſight, Hannibal offered the 
Remans Battle, but to no Purpoſe, which exaſperated 
him to a great degree. This he attempted to do ſeveral 
times, but ſtill his Deſigns were fruſtrated by Fabius, 
who only waited his Motions, ſtraitened his Quarters, cut: 
= eff his Proviſions; and, by always following the:Carrba- 


- 
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giniant, gave him no Reſt, but kept him in a perpetual 


Alarm. This cautious Conduct of Fabius got him the 
Surname of Cunctator. Hannibal, deſigning to march 
for Caſinum, was by a Miſtake conducted to Cafilinum 
near Campania, where entering a Valley ſurrounded with 
Hills, Fabius detached 4000 Men, who ſeized the Paſs ; 
after which he poſted himſelf, with the Remainder of 
his Army, on the Hills adjoining to the Road. Hannibal 
now finding himſelf blocked up, had recourſe to a Strata- 
pu He ordered ſmall Bundles of Vine-branches to 

e tied to the Horns of 2000 Oxen, when the Branches 


were ſet. on fire in the Dead of Night, and the Oxen 


drove to:the Summit of the Hills where the Romans were 
encamped. As ſoon as thoſe Creatures felt the Flame, 
they were in a Rage; and flying up and down, ſet fire to 


all the Buſhes and Shrubs that came in their way. This 


Sight ſo terrified the Party who guarded the Entrance, 
that they quitted their Poſts ; and by this Stratagem Han- 
zibal drew off his Army and eſcaped, and afterwards re · 
turned to Apulia, ftill purſued and harraſſed by the Ro. 
mans. e | 55 
85 Where did the DiQator go after this ?: 
4. To Rome. Before his Departure he had earneſtly 
entreated Minatius Rufus, his Maſter of the Horſe, not to 
fight during his Abſence. However, Mizutius engaged 


the Caribaginians; and gaining ſome little Advantage, 


ſo great a Merit was made of it at Rome, that the People 
gave him equal Authority (a Thing unheard of before) 
with the Dictator, who now was accuſed of too tiĩmorous 


a Circumſpection. Fabius being return'd to the Army, | 


Minutius reſolv'd, in oppoſition to his Advice, to engage 


the Enemy with Part of his Army, which he did, but 


would have been defeated, had not Fabius come very op- 

portunely to his Aid, and repulſed the Carthaginians. 
2. Who were appointed Conſuls the Year after ? 

N fn pt A. milius Paulus and Terentius Var- 


„ 538. ro, the former a Perſon of great Wiſdom 


; aadAnd Experience, and the latter a raſh 
and inconſiderate Man. I heſe were ſent to command 
in the Room of Fabins Maximus, who told them, that 
the only way of vanquiſhing Hannibal, who was a ANY. . 
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active and artful General, would be, to keep off as long 
as poſſible from coming to an Engagement. The Ro- 
man Army conſiſted of 80000 Foot and 600 Horſe: 
and the Enemy of about 40000 Foot and 0000 Horſe. 
Both Armies having often removed from Place to Place, 
came in Sight of each other near Canaæ, a little Town 
in Apulia, ſituated on the River Auſiaus; and coming to 
an Engagement, (tho very much againſt the Advice of 
Emilius the Romans loſt 0000 Men, (three Buſnels of. 
Rings being taken from them on this Occaſion) with - 
. milius the Conſul, and other Commanders, and four- 
| ſcore Senators. The Carthaginians, ſo great was their 
Fury, did not give over the Slaughter, till Hannibal, in 
the very Heat of it, calFd out ſeveral Times, Stop, 
Soldiers, ſpare the vanquiſhed.” Ten thouſand Men 
who had been left to guard the Camp, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves Priſoners of War after the Battle. A Party of 
young Romans, who had fled to Canufium, a City of 
Haly, held a Council together, and reſolved to abandon. . 
their Country, and go and ſettle elſewhere : But Pub. 
Cornelius Scipio, afterwards. ſurnamed Africanus, and at 
that Time a Tribune of the Soldiers, drawing his Sword, 
ſvore: that they ſnould be all cut to pieces, -in-caſe- they 
did not lay aſide that inglorious Reſolution, and take an 
Oath to fight to the laſt for the Safety of their Country. 
Hannibal, who now remained Maſter of the Field, and 
was indebted for this and his former Victories to the 
Superiority of his Cavalry over that of the Romans, did. 
got loſe quite 60 Men. A little after, Farro, with the 
: ſhatter'd Remains of his Army, arrived in Rome. And 
though the Battle was loſt by his Raſhneſs, yet the Peo--- 
ple went out to meet him, and return'd him Thanks, 
( for that he had not deſpaired of the Commonwealth.“ 
| Tis ſaid, that this Conſal was: fo ſenfible of. his Error, 
that he afterwards let his Beard and Hair grew, which 
was a Sign of Mourning among the Romans; that he 
would never fit at Meals, and refuſed all the Employ- 
ments which were offered him. Ts ee 
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A. Ves; and immediately they appointed: Sacrifices, 
ſet Limits to the time for mourning, and created a Dic- 
tator to raiſe a new Army. They then enliſted all their 
young Men, and a multitude of Slaves who were freed on 
that Occaſion; and they releaſed out of Priſon a great 
number of Debtors, upon condition of their ſerving in 
the Army. As there were not Arms ſufficient for the 
8 Troops, thoſe were taken which hung 
An. Rom. 538. in the Temples. The ſurviving Sena- 

tors, Knights, and even the loweſt of 
the People, gave all the Gold and Silver they had to 
| pay the Troops, and this in ſuch. Profuſien, that the 
riters were quite fatigued with ſetting dawn. the 
Names of thoſe who contributed. 5 met) 
9. What did Hannibal after this? he 
A. Inſtead of purſuing his Conqueſts, he made ſome- 
Stay in Apulia, and marched afterwards into Campenia,. 
where, tis ſaid, Cagua was as fatal to him, as Cannæ had 
been to the. Romans, becauſe he, by his imprudent Stay 
n in that delicious Country, enervated 
An. Rom, 5 39. his Soldiers, and gave the Romans time 
db recover themſelves, and repair their 
Loſſes; which made Maberbal, one of his Generals, tell: 
him, That he knew how to conquer, but not᷑ to make 

4 x uſe of a Victory; and indeed, had Hannibal 

marched directly to Reme, it muſt have been inevitably. 

r * ets ; 

©. What was doing in Spain and other Countries? 

A. Hanno was defeated by Scigio in Spain, who gain'di 
much ground, and likewife defeated 4/arubal.. The Ro- 

mans were alſo ſucceſsful. in Sicih and: Sardinia, in the 

latter of which Iflands a Battle being fought, 12000. 

Carthaginians were flain, and many taken Priſoners, a- 

mong whom were Aſarubal, Hanno, and Mago, all Per- 

ſons of the greateſt Diſtinction. With regard to Sicily; 

Hiero King of Syraou/e being dead, and Hieronymus his 

Grandſon murther'd,. great Factions broke out in that 

City, and the Faction which prevailed were Enemies 
to. Rome. Marcellus being ſent thither, beſieged _—_ 


20 Net Hannibal Brother. 
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cuſe by Sea and Land, but his Efforts were perpetually 
defeated by the wonderful Engines invented by Ar. 
chimedes., However, after this Siege had been carried 
on three Years, the City was won by Surprize. Marcel. 
Jus was extremely ſolicitous for the Safety of Archimedes; 
but this great Mathematician, at the ſtorming of the- 
City, was ſo much employed in his Speculations, that 
he took no Notice of the Tumult and Uproar, and ſo 
was killed by a Soldier before he ſuſpected any Danger. 


\ 


Marcellus gave him very honourab& Interment,: and ex- 


Er ich Spoils were won by the Romans; $5 
2. Did not Hannibal's Fortune begin to change? 


A. Yes: For in the next Campaign he was over- 


powered by Marcellus, firſt as Prætor, and afterwards as 
Conſe, who harraſs'd his troops-on every Occaſion,. 

ſeized his Quarters, forced him to raiſe Steges, andeven: 

repuls'd him in ſeveral Rencounters; par- | 


ticularly near Vola; fo that he was call'd Ax, Rom. $391 

the Sword of Rome, as Fabius had before e 
been named its: Buctler. This Change of Succeſs in 
Hannibul's Proſperity, tho“ it is commonly aſeribed to 
his Abode at Capua, yet the real Cauſe of it was, his 
want of neceſſary Recruits and Succours from Carthage, 
where all his Meaſures were oppoſed by a violent Fac- 


tion. Nevertheleſs the Carilaginian. General poſſeſſede 


kimſelf of ſeveral Cities belonging to the Apulians, Ca- 


Iabrians and Brutii, Some time befbre this, hilip, King: - 


of Macedon, had ſent Ambaſſadors to Hannibal; with an 
Offer to aſſiſt him againſt the Romars, upon condition: 
that he ſhould-fuccaur'him againſt the Greeksi- But the: 
Romans ſeizing theſe Ambaſſadors, and diſcovering Phi- 
lip's Defigns, lent Valerius Levinus againſt him into Ma- 


cedonia, ànd Titus Manlius the Proconſul into Sardinia. 


This Philip, King of Macedon, was one of Alexander's: 
Succeſſors, being the tenth Monarch after him, and a 
we e Prince in Greece. Thus the Romans carried on!: 
ar in four different Countries at one and the ſame: 
Time; in Ita againſt Hannibal; in Spain: againſt A4/- 
drubal- his Brother, in Macedon againſt Philip, and in 


Sardinia againſt the People of that Iſland, and another? 


Agrubal who commanded the Carthaginiant. 
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2. What Progreſs did the Romans now make? 
A. Under the Conſulſhip of Pub. Sulpicius and Cuetus 
328 4 Fuluius, Hannibal, hearing that Cap 'c 
An. Rom. 543. was inveſted by the Romans, CET 
Ft © within four Miles of Rome, in order to 
make a Diverſion, and led his Cavalry to the very Gates 
of the City; a little after which Fulwvius took Capua, 
after it had been beſicged two Years; and immediately 
beheaded 56 Senators, the reſt dying during the Siege. 
Hannibal retired from Rome, after braving the Citizens; 
and, in his March, plundered a rich Temple, and pro- 
ceeded in this furious Manner thro' the Territories of 
the Lucani and Brutii; but the Havock he there made 
lefſened his Credit very much. _ 5 
2. What was the. Succeſs of the Roman Arms in 
A. They carried on the War with e for 
ſome time; had almoſt extirpated the Cartbaginians and 
reſtored Saguntum, but were at laſt overthrown by the 
Artifices of the Enemy. The two Scipio's (Cnexs and 
Cornelius his Brother) were oppos'd by three Carthaginian 
Generals, 4/drubal Barca, Aſdrubal Gz/go, and Mage 3 but 
being abandon'd by thoſe who had E to ſuecour 
them, they were killed in Battle, each 
Anti. Rom. 544. fighting gloriouſſy for his Country, 
Sein Was then in great danger of be- 
ing entirely loſt, when L. Martius a Reman Knight, ral- 
lied the flying Soldiers, vanquiſhed one of the 4/arubak,. 
and forced the two Camps of the Carthaginians with great 
Succeſs. A Comitia was afterwards held at Rome for no- 
minating a Proconſul for Spain, when none appearing 
for that Office ; at laſt, Scipio, not 24 Years.,of Age, 
Son of the Qonſpl ſlain in Spain: and a Perſon of great 
Valour and Wiſdom, ſtood up for Candidate, and was 
joyfuily accepted by all the Citizens. This is the ame 
Sergio who had fo 'generouſly ſaved his Father's Life, in 
the firſt Battle foughtagainſt Hannibal near the Ticiuus. 
2. What Actions were performed after this 
A Lævinus, after defeating P =} of Macedon, was 
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be CON SUHAR m_ E. 60g 
this time bann, being, made, =. 
there were j Sha but 137108 free Citi 3 544 
.zens, a Proof that the Romans had ſuſtain- 5 
ed prodigious Loſſes in theſe Wars. Marcellus = 
Hannibal with various Succeſs for ſome time; but at 
marching out againſt that General, he 
was ſlain in an Ambuſcade; ; andCriſpings, Hun. Rome 546. 
his Collegue, died of his Wounds. , The 8 
Vear following, 4/drubal receiving Or- dow. Rem. $47- 
ders to leave Spain, and march into Zaly, | 
to ſuccour his Brother Hannibal, was oppos 5d by 8 
and Nero, the two Conſuls; who. ſurrounding Aarubal 
near the River Metaurus, cut him and his — Army 
to pieces, 55000 Men being kill'd, and 5 oo taken Pri- 
ſoners. Nero, returning to his Camp, ae AjdrubaÞPs 
Head into the Camp of Hannibal, w 0 was then but too 
ſenſible of this ſad Defeat. Aldrubal had re- inforced his 
rmy, in his March, with a great number of Gault and 
gurians, who had join'd him out of Hatred to the 
Reman Name. Had that Carthaginian join d his Bro- 
ther Hannibal, it would have been impoſſible for the 
Romans to ane their os toon 2 the mean. 
time Scipio made'a,very — — — in Spain, he poſ- 
ſefling uy: of Neaw.C e, „ and Mage, 7 
zibat's Brother, P riſoner. 8 NG reſtored | 8 paniards, 
ho were as Hoſtages among 5 e Cart baginiaus, to their 
Fr iends, which won him the Hearts of thoſe Peo 
Among the Hoftages was a young Lady of exquiſite 
Beauty, who was betroth'd to Uucius a Geltiberian 
EGS: 2 5 being informed of this, ſurpaſſed in Tome 
| e Continence which Alexander. ſhowed w 
19 — Dares: 2 Wife and Daughters; for he not — 5 
wx 5 but even order d, that the every conſider- 
le Sum 1 070 ney,; which wag offered for her Ranſom, 
zould be added to her Portion. He defeated Aſarubal, 
Hani bal's Brother, obliged him to fly, and got very rich 
Plunder. Scipia, after Having performed many noble 
Exploits in Spain, and taken or driven all the Gartbae, 
giuian Generals from: that Country, ſub- It 17D 0% 21241 
Jected gvery, park of, it go che Romans 3 ;. alba 
Wees 10 leſo f for big Wm.. EE. 
7 * 
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dom and Moderation than for his Valour.. He had been 
engaged five Years in this War. 
2, What Actions did Scipio perform after Said and 055 


eiy were reduced ? 
A. He was made Conſul and ſent in- 
Ann. Rom. 548. to Africa, this being judged the moſt 
+. effeCtual way to finiſh the War, and 
force n to leave Italy. The Romans entertained. 
ſo high an Idea of this Seip/o, that they thought him more 
than human, and that he held a Correij ondence with the 
Gods. He paſſed the firſt Year in erh, 3 in making Pre- 
3 for his Expedition; when all Things being 
ready, he fail'd out with a ſtrong Fleet, 
Amr. Rom. te bg which arrived fafe in —_ The In- 
buabitants of Carthage, being terrified to 


+ fre ry many Ships on their Coaſt, ſent one Hanno with 


oo Horſe, to take a view of the Enemy. But this Cap- 
tain having advanced a little too far, was ſurrounded 
by a Body of Horſe which Scipio had detach'd, and cut 
to pieces with his whole Party. After this Succeſs, Sei- 


pio order d Lælius to fail and beſiege Utica by Sea, during 
which he himſelf mareb'd thither and inveſted it by-. 


Eand. Here Mafiniſſa, who had jvin'dhim in un, re- 
inforced him with the Numidiun Cavalry. 

How did the Carthaginians behave on this oeckfidn:: 4 

They raiſed a ſtrong Army, compoſed chiefly of 
Hire,” the Command of which was given to another 
Hanno, who is thought to be one of Hannibal's Brothers. 
This General engaging cipio, loſt” his Life, with near 
>2000- Men, ooo being taken Priſoners. However, the 
Carthaviniaens were conſol'd in ſome meaſure, When they 
faw 4, arubal;, and ſbon after Syphax, arnve, each bring» 


ing erful Army. The latter had diſpo ſſeſſed N. 
i, Ring 2 


of Numidia; of his Dominion.” Scipio | 
worſting Mtrabal and Syphax in ſeveral Skirmithes, ſent 
out a Party to view their Camps. Word was brought, 


that the Tents in both were bunt of Wood, and cover'd 


with Straw or Reeds. Immediately Setpis order d bis 
Fleet to draw nearer to Utira, and himſelf detach'd ſe- 


\ © wal thouſand Men; ordering chem to poſt themſelves on 


a Hill which. commanded that Oity, as the“ his only” 
— 
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Deſign had been to ſtorm. it. In the mean time he ſent. 
Lelius and Maſiniſſa to fet Fire to Syphax's Camp, and 
himſelfadyanced, at the Head of his Troops, to burn that 
of 4/drubal. Ina moment both Camps were in a Blaze; 
the Carthaginians and Numidians were dreadfully alarm- 
ed, and their only Endeavours now were, to eſcape the 
Flames. But the Romazs, ſeizing the Opportunity, made 
ſo great a Hayock of the Enemy, that near 40000 were 
left dead in the Field, and 6 or ooo taken Priſoners. 
They won conſiderable Spoils, and among the reſt 178 
Standards. Nevertheleſs, ¶ſarubal and Syphax fled with 
ſuch of the Forces as eſcaped; and after recruiting their 
Armies, were vanquiſhed a ſecond, and at laſt a third 
time, when Syphax was taken Priſoner. Mafniſſa, the 
Victor, beſieged Cirta, his Capital, and took it. But 
he met with a greater Danger in the City than that he 
| had faced in the Field; and. his was the famous Sophe- 
ziſba, whoſe exquifite Charms and Endearments he was 
not able to refiſt- To ſecure Jas he imagin'd) this Prin- 
ceſs to himſelf, he married her; but a few Days after he 
was forced to ſend her a Doſe of Poiſon, as her nuptial. 
Preſent; this being the only way left him. to keep his . 
Promiſe with his Queen, wx. That he would not-deli- 
ver her up to the Romans; and, at the ſame time, to ſa- 
tisfy Scipio, who was highly ONE at this Marriage... 
Sapboniſba drank the deadly Dole and expir'd ; after 
which, Scipio, the better to comfort Maſiniſſa, caus'd him 
to be proclauned King of Numidia with the greateſt Pomp 
and Solemnity, _ _. v 32 7 Ave” PI we 
9. What became of Hanmbal ?- OY 
A. He was recalled, after paſſing fifteen Vears in ray 
with various Succeſs. Twas with the utmoſt Grief he 
left that Country, and he accuſed both the Senate of 
Carthage and himſelf; the former, becauſe they had not 
ſupply'd him with Men. and Meney, and himſelf, for 
his not having made a proper Advantage of the Con- 
ueſts he had gain'd over the Romans. Never baniſh'd 
Man ſhewed ſo much Regret at leaving his native 
Country, as Hannibal in going out of that of an Ene. 
my; he often turned his Eyes wiſhfully to [zaly, ac- 
cuſing Gods and Men for his Misfortunes. We are 


told,, 
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told, that before he embarked, he erected an Arch near 
the e > of Juno Licinia, and thereon inſerib'd, in 
Punic and Greek Characters, a ſhort Account of his mighty 


| Exploits; and now putting to Sea, he 
Ann. Rom.551. landed in a few Days at Leptis, from 
4, _ from whence he march'd to Zama, five 
Days Journey from Carthage. The Inhabitants of Nome 
were overjoyed at his Departure, no Commander hav- 
ing ever been more dreaded by them, ' 
= What was done'at ere ˙ ww 
A. Hannibal and Scipio being both encamp'd not far 
from that Town, the former ſent out Spies to obſerve 
the Poſture of the Romans. Scipio, having ſeized the 
Spies, ſo far from puniſhing them, only commanded them 
to be led about the Reman Camp, in order that they 
might take an exact Survey of it; and then ſent them 
back to Hannibal, who knew very well whence ſo noble 
an Aſſurance flow'd.. After the 3 Reverſes he had 
met with, he no longer. expected that Fortune would 
again be propitious; and therefore ſent to deſire an Inter- 
view with Scipio, which being agreed on, both Generals, 
who were not only the moſt illuſtrious of their own Age, 
but worthy of being ranked with the moſt renowned 
Princes and Warnors that ever lived, met in a ſpacious 
Plain between the two Armies: However, this Parley 
came to nothing, eee 44 becauſe of Scipio's re- 
proaching the Caribaginians for their Perfidy, in plun- 
dering the Roman Gallies, and violating the Ambaſſadors, 
before the Truce was expired; and his imputing to the 
Injuſtice of the Carthaginians, all the Calamities with 
which the two Wars had been attended; upon which 
both Sides prepared for Battle. Never were Motives 
more prevalent, to prompt Froops to behave gallantly. 
This Day was to crown the Glory of one or other 
of the Generals; and to decide whether Noms or Carthage 
ſhould preſcribe Laws to all other Nations. Hannibal, 
tho' he diſplay' d the utmoſt Bravery and Experience in 
the Fight, was at laſt vanquiſhed by Scipio; the Cariba- 
Fginians leaving 20000 Men on the Field of Battle, and 
the like number of Priſoners being taken by the Ro- 
mans, and. among the reſt Spater, whom Philip er 
5 | 8 5 At, 


carry the News of the Victory 


uit makes about 17500001. Sterling, fo that. 1 
Carthaginians paid annually 350 l. 
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ſent, with 4000 Men, to ſuecour the Cart haginians. Han- 
zibal eſcaped in the Tumult; and entring Carthage, own'd - 
that he was irrecoverably vanquiſhed, and that the Citi- 
zens had no other Choice left, but to accept of Peace on 


any Terms. 


2 Did not the Carthaginians accordingly fue for 


. ie hm 6! ET 12 5 1 
A. They did: And Scipio ordered their Ambaſſadors 


to meet him in Tunis. During this Interval, Advice be- 


ing brought, that Yermina, the Son of Sypbax, was ad- 


vancing with a powerful Body of Forces to ſuccour the 
Cartbhaginians; Scipio detach'd all his Cavalry and half 


his Infantry under the Command of Cneus Octawius, one 


of his Lieutenants, (he having ſent Lælius to Rome to 
[ev * Mafinifſa, with Or- 
ders for them to engage Vermina. Coming to a Battle, 


_ that African was put to Flight, 15000 of his Soldiers 


being flain, 3000 taken Priſoners, and 74 Standards car- 
ried off. VV 3 „ 1 


L. What were the Conditions of the peace concluded 
between the Romans and Cartbaginia s 
A. That the Carthaginians ſhould continue free, and 


1 preſerve their Laws, their Territories, and the Cities 


« they poſſeſs d in Africa before the Wars. That they 
«ſhould deliver up to the Romans all Deſerters, Slaves, 
% and Captives, belonging to them; all their Ships 
<«« except ten Triremes; all their tame Elephants; and 

* ſhould not train up any more for the Field. That 
% they ſhould not make War out of Africa, nor even 
« in that Country, without having firſt obtained leave 
« from the Roman People. Should reſtore to Maß- 
*© +///a whatever they had taken from him or his An- 
* ceſtors. Should furniſh Money and Corn to the Re- 


% man Auxiliaries, till their Ambaſſadors ſhould be re- 
* turn'd from Rome.— Should pay to the Romans 10000 


% Fupoic * Talents of Silver in 50 annual Payments, 
« and give 100 Hoſtages who ſhould be nominated by 
% Scipio.” Theſe Conditions, which had been an 


le 
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by that General, were at laſt accepted by the Cartbagi- 
nians, (tho? very much to their Regret) and the Senate 
at Rome approved of every thing that had been tranſ- 
acted by 125 who, after all Things were concluded, 
embarked for /taly. He arrived at Rome thro? Crouds 
of People whom Curioſity had drawn together to behold 
his March. The moſt magnificent Triumph that Rome 
had ever ſeen was decreed this great Man, who was 
honoured with the Sarname of Micanus, an Honour till 
then unknown, no Perſon before him having aſſumed 
3 the Name of a vanquiſhed Nation. 
Ann. Rom. 55 3. Such was the Coneluton of the ſe- 
5 PTE cond-Puzic War, after having laſted 17 
ears. ” | 1 5 


2. What may be obſerved with regard to the two 
rival Commanwealths of Reme and Cartbage 
A. That the latter, at the Beginning of the ſecond 
Punic War, and in Haunibal's Time, was in its decline. 
The Flower of its Youth and its ſprightly Vigour were 
already decayed. It had begun to fall from its exalted 
pitch of Power, and was inclining towards its Ruin; 
whereas Rome was then, as it were, in its Bloom and: 
Strength of Life, and ſwiftly advancing te 8 
of the Univerſe: The reaſon of the 1 of the 
one, and the Riſe of the other, is aſcribed, by Polybius, 
to the different Forms of Government eſtabliſhed in thoſe 
Republics, at the time we are ſpeaking of. At Car- 
thage, the common People had leized on the ſupreme 
Authority, with regard to public Aﬀairs; and the Advice 
of their ancient Men or Magiſtrates was no longer liſten'd 
to; all Affairs being tranſacted by Intrigue and Cabal. 
On the contrary, at this very time, the Romans paid 
the higheſt Deference to their Senate, that is, to an Aſ- 
-ſembly compoſed of the greateſt Sages; and their old: 
Men were attended to and rever'd as Qracles. Polybius, 
from this Diſparity of Government, infers, that a People 
who were thus conducted by the Prudence of old Men, 
could not fail of getting the better of a State, that was 
govern'd wholly by the giddy Multitude. And indeed 
dhe Romans, 3 by the wiſe Counſels of their Senate, 


The Conmuran STATE. 5: 
at laſt gained the Superiority with regard to the War 


_ conſidered in general, tho? they were defeated in ſeveral 
Particular Engagements; and eftabliſhed their Power 


and Grandeur on the Ruin of their Rivals. 1 5 


— 
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From the ſecond Pu v 10 War, to the End of 
ihe third, and the Deſtruction of Carthage, 


15 emtaining 55 -- 


2. T TOW long was the Interval between the ſecond 
| and third Punic Wars ? . ; 

J. Upwards of fifty Years, during which very few 
remarkable Events happened with regard to Carthage ; 


and they may all be reduced to two Heads, one whereof 


is relative to the Perſon of Hannibal, and the other to 


ſome particular Differences between the Cartbaginiant 


and May fo King of the Numidiaus. The Punic Wars 


which had brought the Reman State almoſt to the Brink 


of Ruin, ended nevertheleſs to the Advantage of it. The 
| Remans began more and more to know the Uſe of Riches ; 
and the polite Arts flouriſhed among them, in propor- 
tion as they grew better acquainted with _ OE 
the Greeks. For about this Period lived Au. Rom. 553. 
Ennius, Licinius Tegula, and Cæcilius, 5 
three dramatic Poets; the Romans taking great Delight in 
thoſe Spectacles as well as in the cruel ones of Gladiators, 
Fights of wild Beaſts, &c. Tho' theſe People c 
much eaſed, by their having finiſhed the late Wars, ſtill 
their Arms were employed abroad; for | 


immediately after began, or rather was An. Rom. „ 


continued, the Macedonian War againſt 5 
Philip, who, in the 549th Year of Reme, had concluded 
a Peace with the People of Elis and the Zrohans, (Al- 
lies to the Romans) by the Mediation of the Epirots. 
The Pretence of this new War was, the Danger that 


threatened 4. hens, which requeſted Succaur from the R a=" ; 
| = 8 ns 1 
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" mans; it being beſieged by order of Philip, who himſelf 


had inveſted Abydos, ſituated on the Helleſpont; but the 
real Cauſe was not ſo much the perpetual Complaints of 
the Allies of the Romans, as the long Hatred the latter. 
had harbour'd againſt Philip, for his having ſuccoure 
Hannibal foon-after the famous Battle of Canne ; and for 
his having fince infringed the Treaty, by ſending a Body 
of Forces, under the Command of Soparer, to that Gene- 
ral when encamped near Zama, Thus the Romans, to. 


aſſiſt the Athenians, ſailed for the firſt Time up the Tora! 


Sea, and went into Greece, Sulpicius Galla and Aurelius 
Cotia were then Conſuls. Atralus King of Pergamus and 
the Rhodians join'd Sulpicius Galba, who ſent 20 Ships to 
the Piræus, under the Command of Claudius Cento, who, 
in Conjunction with Attalus and the Rhodians, took and 
burnt Chalcis. ., Philip flew to the Aſſiſtance of that City, 
and had ike to have taken 4:her;. About this Period, 
Furius, the Prætor, vanquiſh'd the Gault, who a little be- 
fore had reyolted and beſieged Cremena; killing 3coo0 
Men, with Hamilcar a © Carthaginian Commander; for 
which he obtained a Triumph, tho? contrary to the Cuſ- 
tom; no General having been allowed this Honour, 
who had gained a Victory with the Army of another 
Commander, as he had done with that of the Conſul 
Aurelius Cotta, who was preatly offended on this Ae- 
count. The next Year, Bebius, the Prætor, entering in- 
advertently into the Territories of the In/abrian Gault, 
loſt upwards of 6600 Men. Hardly any thing material 
Was tranſacted in Macedon, either this or the ſucceeding 
. . | N 


2. Had not Philip a paſſionate Deſire to curb the Re- 


man Power ? ar | | 1 | 

A. The Thoughts of the War he meditated againſt 
them, haunted him Day and Night; inſomuch that, in 
all his Dreams, he ſpoke of nothing but of Battles fought 
againſt the Romans; and would ftart from his Sleep, 
quite frantic and covered with Sweat. A little before 
he aſſiſted the Carthaginians, and at a time that he was 


engaged in War with the Greeks, Agelas of Naupacbus 


made a. remarkable Speech before Philip, the Subſtance 
of which is as follows: . That it were to be we 
Þ the 
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« the Greeks would never make War upon one another, 
„That it would be a great Bleſſing from the Gods, if, 1M 
all breathing the ſame Sentiments, they ſhould all If 
join Hands, as it were, and unite their whole Force, 
& to ſecure themſelves from the Inſults of the Barba- 
« rians. But if this was not poſſible, that at leaſt, in 
„ the preſent Juncture, they ought to unite together, 
< and labour at the Preſervation of all Greece. That 
ee they need but turn their Eyes to the formidable Ar- 
mies of the two powerful Nations who were actually 
'< engaged in War. That it was evident to any one 
„ who was ever ſo little ſkill'd in Politics, that the Con- 
« querors, whether Carthaginians or Romans, would not 
“ confine themſelves to the Empire of 1taly and Sicily; 
« but would doubtleſs extend their Projects much fur- 
ther. That if, inſtead of barely acting defenſively, 
„ he were deſirous of Aion, and of achieving ſome 
* mighty Exploit, he then need but turn his Arms to- 
« wards Ttahy. That, provided he would but enable 
« himſelf to ſeize, artfully, the firſt Opportunity that 
„ ſhould preſent itſelf ; all things would then unite to 1 
d& raiſe him to univerſal Empire. That, in caſe he had it 
«« any Diſpute with the Greets, he ſhould leave the De- 
„ cifion of it to another Seaſon. That, if he ſhould 
«« ſuffer the Storm which was gathering in the Weſt 
% to break out over Greece, it was very much to be 
<« feared, it would then be no longer in their Power to lt 
e take up Arms, to treat of Peace, or to manage their ' 


— 


Affairs as they themſelves might deſire.“ | | 
9. What was tranſacted in the third Year of the Ma-. 
cedonian War ? bs rl gen Rs 
A. Duintus Flaminius the Conſul was | 
ſent thither, who beat Philip out of the An. Rom. 556. i 
Straits, where he was advantageouſjyj | 
poſted ; and, by ſea, his brother Lucius, with Attalus, re- 
© cover'd ſeveral Confederate Towns; and beſieged Corinrh | 
itſelf, but with no Succeſs. The Prætors in Rome were | 


now increas'd to fix, A Treaty was propoſed by Phi- 
lip, but without effect. This Monarch, ſome time after 
his Defeat, poſſeſſing himſelf of Argos, delivered it up 
to Nabis Tyrant of Sparta, upon condition of his join- 
| 5 I EY F374 e ing 
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118 ROMAN HISTORY. 
ing with him. The following Year, Flaminius gave Phi- 
| 92 lip a ſecond Overthrow at Cynocrphale in 
An. Rom. 557. Theſſaly, in which Engagement the Ro- 
[AG - .. mans loſt but 700 Men, and the Mace- 
doni ans 13000, whereof 8coo were left dead in the Field, 
and 5000 taken Priſoners ; ſo that Philip was forced to 
ſue for Peace, which Gas granted, the chief Conditions 
whereof were as follows: That the Cities of Greece, 
„both in Afa and Europe, ſhould be free, and be go- 
% vern'd by their own Laws; that Philip, before the 
Celebration of the Vhmian Games, ſhould evacuate 
„s thoſe in which he then had Garriſons ; that he ſhould _ 
„ reſtore to the Romans all the Priſoners and Deſerters, 
and deliver up to them all the Ships that had Decks 
© (five excepted) and the grand Galley, having ſixteen 
„ Seats of Rowers ; that he ſhould pay 1000 Talents, 
, one half down, and the other half in ten Years, (fifty 
te every Year) by way of Tribute.“ Among the Ho- 
ſtages required of him, was Demetrius his Son, who ac- 
cordingly was fent to Rome. In this manner Flaminius 
ended the firſt Macedonian War. About this Time two 
great Victories were obtained over the Gault; and the 
rebellious Slaves in Hetruria were chaſtiſed by Attilius 
the Prætor. 87 e . 
2. Did not the Romans reſtore all the Grecian Cities 
to their Liberty? . = Ss 
A. Ves; aud for this Purpoſe ten Commiſſioners were 
appointed, with Flaminius at their Head, who accordingly 
went to the great Solemnity of the Zhmian Games, 
where all Greece was afſembled to behold them. There 
a Herald made the following Proclamation :. ** The Se- 
© nate and People of Rome, and Titus Quintius, the Ge- 
* neral, having overcome Philip and the Macedonians, 
4 eaſe and deliver from all Garriſons, and from all 
«© 'Paxes, the Corinthians, the Locri, the Phocenſes, the 
& Eubezans, the Pthiot Achaians, the Magneſians, the 
. *© Thefalians, and the Perrhebi; declare them free, and 
„ ordain that they ſhall be governed by their reſpec- - 
« tive Laws and Uſages.” At theſe Words, all the 
. Spectators were filled with ſuch Exceſs of Joy, that they 
could not believe either their Eyes or Ears; gn a 
| ream 
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e COnS0 LAN STAFE., 1 
Dream was all they then ſaw and heard. But foon af- 
ter, fully aſſured of the Felicity that awaited them, they 
again were ſeized with the higheſt Tranſports of Delight; 
and broke into ſuch loud and repeated . that the 
Sea echoed the Sound to a great Diſtance; ſo true it 
is, that of all terreſtrial Bleſſings, none are more pleaſin 
to the. Populace than Liberty. The Games being nid. 
ed, all the People ran in-Crowds to Flaminius, every one 
being eager to ſee. his Deliverer. They then ſaluted 
him, kifled his Hand, and threw Crowns and Fel- 
toons of Flowers over him; nor was Flaminius leſs over- 
joyed than «thoſe whom he had thus reſtored to their 
Liberty. And indeed no Mortal was ever indulged a a 
more delightful or more glorious Day, than that Which 
then reflected ſo much Honour on Flaminius and all the 
Romans. What are all the Triumphs, when compared 
to the Things we have here ſeen? Should we put to- 
gether all the Trophies, all the Victories and Con- 
queſts of Alexander the Great, and the greateſt Cap- 
tains; how little would they appear, when oppoſed to 
- this ape Act of Goodneſs, Humanity and Juſ- 
GE ( | e 
2, What were the Tranſactions of the Year 359 
A. The Streets of Rome were filled with Women, who 
ran tumultuouſly up and down, becauſe Portius Cato the 
Conſul (a ſevere Moraliſt) would not ſuffer the Oppian 
Law (forbidding Women to wear Gold or Purple, and 
ſome other Ornaments) to be annulled, to which he 
nevertheleſs was at laſt forced to yield. Cato then 
went to Spain, his own Province, where he reſtored the 
Noman Diſcipline, and reduced ſeveral Spaniſh Nations 
who had lately revolted. The Gauls and Ligurians con- 
tinued fill to infeſt the Romans, but not in ſuch a man- 
ner as either to prejudice the State, or check the Pro- 
greſs of Learning in Rome: For about this Period, 
Plautus had his Plays exhibited in that City, where he 
brought Comedy to a great Perfection, he being a con- 
ſiderable Genius, and a perfect Maſter of the Latin 
Fongue, which, tho' it was not then arrived to its utmoſt 
Purity, boaſted, even at that Time, a noble Ds and 
e 7 | | | . exgy. 
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Energy. The Romans were engaged in ſome Wars of no 
Seat Conſequence in Greet oi loi wi hg hs 
2, When did the War break out againſt Autiochus? 
A. About the year 561. A powerful Alliance was 
then formed againſt Rome by Antiochus in Ha, the io- 
lians in Greece, and Hannibal in Africa. This Antiochus, 
as well as Philip, was one of Alexander's Succeſſors, tho? 
of another Kingdom; and ſurnamed the Great, he be- 
ing a very powerful Prince, and his Dominions very 
ee .kxtenſive. The Year following War 
An. Rom. 562. was proclaimed between the Romans 
N and that Monarch, the Occaſion of 
which was this: Ptolomy Philopater, in 550, having left 
his Son ſurnamed Epiphanes, a Child of five Years of Age, 
under the Protection of the Romans; the Inhabitants of 
Alexandria intreated that People to ſuccour him againſt - 
Philig and Antiochus, who, by a ſecret Treaty, had 
agreed to divide his Dominions between them. The 
Nomans immediately deputed Ambaſſadors to both thoſe 
Princes, to requeſt them not to make any Attempts 
- againſt the Infant Monarch ; and at the ſame Time ſent. 
Lepidus into Egypt, in quality of Regent. During this 
Interval, Ambaſſadors came to Rome from King Attalus 
and the Rhodiaus, to complain of Philip, who thereupon 
woas attacked and defeated by Flaminius, as has been re- 
lated. But the #zclians being diſſatisfied with the Trea- 
ty which the Romans made with Philip, ſent Ambaſſadors 
to Antiochus (as did alſo Hannibal) to excite him to de- 
; clare War againſt that People; aſſuring him that all 
- Greece would join in Alliance with him. Not long after, 
Amiochus having diſpoſſeſſed the Egyp!:ans of ſeveral Ci- 
ties, the Romans ſent Ambaſſadors to that Prince to com- 
plain of his Conduct; but he refuſing to give back thoſe 
Cities, the Romans declared War againſt him. 5 
8 2. Were they not under ſome Fears on this Occa- 
A. When Advice was brought that Hannibal had 
made a League with Antiochus, the Romans looked on 
this War with Dread, the Name of that illuſtrious Car- 
tbaginian being ſtill formidable (o them. er the 
. | 5 Senate 


YN 


2 
1 


Senate 1 Cnens Serwilins to Africa, to watch the 


Motions of Haxnibal, and to prompt his Enemies to dif- 

patch him, whenever they ſhould find an Opportunity for 
it. But this General, N Storm that was go- 
ing to break round him, left Carthage ſeeretly, and fled to 
Autiochus, Who received him as a Preſent ſent from the 
Gods, Immediatel) he ſent Deputies to Carthage, to 


excite the Inhabitants of it to proclaim War againſt the 


Romans; aſſuring them, that Hannibal would ſoon join 
them with a powerful Body of Troops, and that Money 
ſhould be ſent them from ia. „ 
2. How did the Romans behave? | © 1 
A. They deputed other Ambaſſadors to Autiocbus, not 
ſo much in 0 view of obtaining Peace, as to diſcover 
the Preparations he was making, and to bribe Hannibal z 


or otherwiſe, to make the King ſuſpect his Fidelity, by 


their holding frequent Gonferences with him. Accord; 
ingly the Roman Ambaſſadors were every Day in Han- 
nibal's Company; and acted their Parts fo well, that 
Antioghus, imagining this General was reconciled to them, 
put po longer the ſame Confidence in him, which was 
of great Advantage to the Romans. Hannibal, upon his 
being ſulpe&ted by Antiochus, ſpoke as follows to him: 
„The Hatred which I bear the Romans is known to 
«© the whole World. I took an Oath to that Purpoſe in 
«© my moſt tender Infancy. It was this Hatred has 
© made me draw. the Sword againſt Rome theſe thirty- 
« fix Years. It was this, even in times of Peace, that 
% drove me from my native Country, and forced me 
© to ſeek an Aflum in your Dominions. For ever 
„ guided and fired by this Hatred; ſhould my Hopes 

15 eluded, I will 4 to every. Part of the Globe, 
„ and rouze up all Nations againſt the Romans. I 


hate them; will deteſt them eternally ; and know 
that they bear me no leſs Animoſity. So long as you 


« ſhall continue in the Reſolution to take up Arms a- 
« gainſt that People, you may. rank Hannibal in tbe 
ah N your beſt Friends”: But if other Counſels 
* incline you to Peace, I deſire you, once for all, to 
«« addreſs others for Advice and not me. However. 
Autiochus diſregarding 8 Counſel, which was . - 

p . 2 -- 


a 


— 
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to make ah the Seat of the War, joined the Stollanc, 


and took Chalcis in the Iſland of Exbza ; but inftead of 


purſuing his March, he ſtopt in that City, and there 
ipent the whole Winter in Indolence and effeminate 
Pleafures. This gave Acilius the Conſul, the Roman 


. _- Genefal, time to advance towards that Prince, who, at 
© the bare Rumour of his Approach, retired from the 


Straits of Thernoppleæ, where his whole Army, 500 


| Soldic 5 excepted, were cut to pieces. Portius Cato lig- 


eis 


. all the Power of the Beian Gauls in 
2. What remarkable Events followed after ? 


A. Polyxenidas, Admiral of Aztiochus's Fleet, was de- 
feated by C. Livius, who commanded that of the Ro- 
mans. IL. Cornelius Scipio, the new Conſul, was appoint- 
ed to carry on the War, by Land, againſt Antiochus, in 
the room of Acilius; Scipio Africanus, his Brother, offering 
to ſerve under him as his Lieutenant; and the ©bm- * 
mand of the Fleet, which Livias had before enjoyed, 
was given to L. /Emilins Rhegillus. Pergamus, the capi- 


tal Cicy of King Eumenes, a' Priend of the Romans, 
was inveſted, but the Siege was ſoon raiſed. Autiochus 


ſent to /Zmilius Rhegillus, then on thoſe Coaſts, - to de- 
- fire a Peace; but the Roman Admiral would not liſten _ 
to any Overtures, without the Participation of the Con- 
ſul. About this time Hunnibal was defeated in a naval 


Engagement by the & hedians ; and after this, in a Fight 
with -Zmilius, Eumenes and the Rhodians, he loſt entire- 


ly the Command at Sea. Antiochus, terrified at, theſe 


ill Succeſſes, imprudently left Lyſamachia; and ſuffered 


the Scipio's to paſs the Hell: unt without Oppoſition ; 
þ P 4 . PP . 


and this was the firſt time the Romans got footing in 


+4 +» 7» nalized himſelf greatly in this Battle. 
An. Rom. 563. Naſica, the other Conſul, entirely broke 


ſia, which fiiled Antiocbus with ſo much Dread, that 


he offered to conclude 'a Peace upon any Terms, and 


the better to gain the Favour of Scipio Africanus, he 
ſent him back his Son (a Priſoner) without Ranſom ; 


& 


+ 


upon which the other, to retaliate his Kindneſs, adviſed _ 
him not to engage with his Brother, till he ſhould be 
returned to the Camp. Not long after, Scipio the Rn g 
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ſul preſſed ſo hard upon Antiocbus at Magneſſa, that he 
was forced to draw out his Army, conſiſting of 50000 
Foot, and 12000 Horſe, which Scipio oppoſed with a 
much inferior Force. After fighting ſome Hours, An- 
riochuss Troops were: quite defeated; and his on Cha- 


I riot, armed with Scythes, being driven quite back upon 

his Soldiers, contributed very much to his Overthrow. 

= There fell this Day, of e ben de Army, as well in the 
Battle as in the Purſuit and. Plunder of the Camp, 


co000 Foot, and 4000 Horſe; 1400 were taken Prifh. 
ners, with 15 Elephants and their Guides. The Ro- 
mans loſt but 300 Foot and 24 Horſe. Fhis Victory 
won the Romans all the Cities of Aſia Minor, which nor 


: ſubmitted, voluntarily to them. | 
| . What were the Terms on which Auisebus was al- 
lowed, Peace; „„ „ 


A. That he ſhould evacuate all the Cities and For- 
< treſſes he poſſeſſed on this Side Mount 7 aurus; ſhould 
e defray. all the 1 of the War, which were 
« computed at 15 thouſand: Fubosc Talents; ſhould 
% pay Eumenes the 400 Talents, Sc. he owed him ;; 
* jhould ſurrender up Hannibal, and give 20 Hoſtages, 
” AE be choſen at the Option of e Romans.” - As 
King Ewnenes had aſſiſted the Romans in this War, they 
ave him all the Cities which Antiochus loſt in it 8 and 
likewiſe ſeveral to the & Hodians for the Succours they had 
furniſhed. Lucius Scipio returned triummm 
phant to Rome, and was ſurnamed Aa- An. Rom. 565. i 
ticus for having ſubdued Ala, as his Brooo-ỹ?!ræ 
| ther had that of 4fricanus. Thus ended the War with 
„ain the Gef.... 
b 2. What were the Wars in which the Romani nent 
L engaged Pi al 8 
A. Againſt the Atoliant, who were overthrown by 
| Manlius, Scipio's Collegue, who alſo fought ſucceſsfully 
againſt the Gallo-Grecians, or Galatians, in Afia;y, but 
Luxury and Indolence were firſt brought to Rome by hie 


* * 


Z Army out of Aa. ; Some time after, „ | 
Scipio Africanus was accuſed (by the As. Rom. $70. . 
Inſtigations, as ſome ſay, of Cato) of 

defrauding the Treaſury 8 the Spoils taken in the War F „ 
„ ; ” =» 5 an 5 Es 
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| and. of holding a kind of treaſonable Correſpondenes 
with Antzechus, after this King had ſent him back his 
Son without Ranſom. Scipio came to the Aſſembly in 


white. But inſtead of anſwering the Articles that were ; 


brought againſt him, he put on his triumphal Crown, 
and ended his Speech with theſe Words On this 
t be ger fierce Hannibal and the Car- 
% rhagiuiant : let us therefore go to the Capitol, and 

„ thank the Gods for it.“ But now the People con- 

fidering him as their chief Defender, forgot that he 
ſtood impeached as a Criminal; and attended him to all 
the Temples in the City, as though it had been the Day 

of his Triumph. Scipio, being afterwards accuſed. by 
the Senate, withdrew to Linternum, a Town of Campa- 
nia, where he ſpent the reſt of his Days In cultivating 
the Muſes, and the Converſation of learned Men, He 
died the ſame Year, and ordered theſe Words to be en- 
graved on his Tomb: Ingrata Patria ! ne Offa quidem 
mea babes. Ungrateful Country! thou ſhalt not poſ- 
« :ſeſs my Aſhes.” Scipio Afiaticus was alſo accuſed of 
much the like Crimes with his Brother, but eſcaped Pu- 
niſhment by Gracches's Means. VF 

' . 2, Did not Pbilepæmenes die this Lear? 


— 


A4 of, Yes. He was Generaliſſimo of the 
An. Rom. 571. Achaians in Greece, and after gaining 

ſeveral renowned Victories, was taken 
Priſoner by the 1 Being carried to Mane, 
in Chains, he was thrown into a dark Dungeon, where 
Poiſon being brought him, he aſked the Executioner, 
if he could tell what was become of the young Me- 
« galopolitant his Followers ?? The Executioner an- 
fwering, that he heard moſt of them had ſaved them - 
ſelves by Flight; Philapæmenes thanked him with a Nod, 
and looking kindly on him, You bring me (ſays he) 
« good News; and I find we are not all , e | 


1 wretched ;” after which, without breathing t | 
Complaint, he ſwallowed the deadly Doſe; and, laying. 
himſelf on his- Cloke, expired. His Body was after- 
wards interred in Megalopolis with great funeral Solem- 
nity, and the Me/enian Captives were ſtoned round his 
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2. What became of Hannibal? 


A. After flying to ſeveral Places, to eſcape falling into 5 


the Hands of the Romuns, he at laſt took Refuge in the 
Court of Praſſas King of Bithynia. He made fome Stay 
there, and that Prince ſoon engaged in War with Zumencs 
King of Pergamus. By Hannibal's Means, Pruffas won 


ſeveral Victories both by Sea and Land. Services of ſo 
important a Nature, ſeemed to ſecure for ever to Han- 


nibal an undiſturb'd Aſylum at this Prince's Court. How- 
ever, the Romans would not ſuffer him to be eaſy there, 
but deputed 2. Flaminius to Prufias, to complain of the 
Protection he gave Hannibal. The latter eaſily gueſſed 
the Motive of this Embaſſy, and therefore did not wait 
till his Enemies had an eee of delivering him 
up. He at fiiſt attempted to fly; 6 

the ſeven ſecret Outlets, which he had contrived in his 
Palace, were all ſeized by the Soldiers of Prſias, who, 


-by this Perfidy, intended to make his Court to the Re- . 


mans; he ordered the Poiſon, which he had long kept for 
this melancholy Occaſion, to be brought him; and ta- 
king it in his Hand: Let us (ſays he) free the Romans 
60 De a Diſquietude with which they have been long 

, 'tortur'd, ſince they have not Patience to wait for ai 

4% old Man's Death. The Victory Which Flaminius 
% gains over a naked, betray'd Man, will not do him 


much Honour. This fingle Day will be a laſting Te- 


«ftimony of the great Degeneracyof the Romans. Their 
% Fore- fathers ſent Notice to Pyrrhus, to defire he would 


guard againſt a Traitor who intended to poiſon him; 


« and that at a Time when this Prince was warring 
“ againit-them, in the very Heart of 1:aly : but their 


Sons have deputed a Perſon of confular Dignity, to 


„ ſpirit up Pruſſas, impiouſly to murder one, who is not 
« Only his Friend but his Gueſt.” After calling down 
. Curſes upon Pruftas, and invoking the Gods, the Pro- 


tectors and Avengers of the ſacred Rites of Hoſpitality, 
he ſwallowed the Poiſon, and died at ſeventy Fears of 


2. What is the Character of Hannibal? 


4. During the whole 17 Years that the Punic War 5 
bon only are objected to him: Firſt, his 


laſted, - two 
ED; G 3 nov 


ut perceiving that 
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- not marchin g, immediately after the Battle of Cannæ, 


his victorious Forces to Nome, in order to befiege. that 
City: Secondly, his ſuffering their Courage to be ſoft- 

ned and enervated, during their Winter-Quatters in Ca- 
pua : Errors, which only ſhow: that great Men are not 
ſo in all Things, and which, perhaps, may n 
excuſed. But then, for theſe two Errors, what a mul 
titude of ſhining Qualities break round Hannibal! Ho-W 


5 * 7 0 . ; 
extenſive were his Views and Deſigns, even in his moſt 


tender Years? What a Greatneſs of Soul! What Intrepi- 
dity! What Preſence of Mind muſt he have poſſeſs d, to 
be able, even in the Heat and Fire of Action, to take all 
Advantages ! With what pleaſing Art muſt he have go- 


vern'd the Minds of Men; inſomuch that amidſt ſogreat 
à Variety of Nations which compoſed. his Army, who of- 
ten were in want both of Money and Proviſions, his 


Camp was not once diſturbed with any Inſurrection, ei- 
ther againſt himſelf or any of his Generals! How fruit- 
ful muſt he have been in Expedients, to be able to carry 
on, for ſo many Years, a War in a far diſtant Country, 
in ſpite of the Oppoſition made by a powerful domeſtic 
Faction, which refuſed him Supplies of every Kind, and 
thwarted him on all -Occafions ! It may be affirmed, that 
Hannibal, during the whole Series of this: War, ſeemed 
the only Prop of the State, and the Soul of every Part of 
the Empire of the Cartbaginians, who could never be- 
lieve themſelves conquered, till Hannibal confeſſed that 


. he himſelf was ſo. But that Man muſt know the Cha- 


racter of Hannibal very imperfectly, who ſhould: confi-. 


der him only at the Head of Armies. The Particulars we 


learn from Hiſtory, prove that he was a great Stateſman 
in every reſpect. So ſuperior and univerſal was. his Ge- 


nius, that he graſped all Parts of Government; and, fo. 
great were his natural Talents, that he was able to ac- 
quit himſelf of the various Eunctions of it with Glory. 


Hannibal ſnone as conſpicuouſly in the Cabinet as in the 


Field; equally capable to fill the civil or military Em- 


ployments. In a word, he united in his own Perſon, 


© - the various Talents and Profeiſions of the Sword, the 


Gown, and the Finances. 
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Q. How. did the Romans ſpend the twelve following 


Years 2 *-.-. 


A. They were employed chiefly in War with cheir 


Neighbours the Ligurians and 228 as alſo with the 
Sarginians, Corſicans, and with the Celtiberians in Spain, 
ſubjected. About this „ 


all whom they 


3 . 

7 
4 , 
7 


Period, the Works, of Nama Pompiliur, An. Rom. 582. 


II. King of Rome, after lying buried 535 _ 


| Years in a Stone Cheſt, were taken up and burnt by 


Order of the Senate; au not long after, 273244 free 


Citizens were ceſs'd in a Luſtration. „„ 
2. What are we told concerning Perſeus King of Ma- 


7 


cedon ?. | 


A. Philip,; tho overcome, did nevertheleſs meditate a 


new War. He had two Sons," Perſeus above-mentioned, 
and Demetrius. The Ramans had ſent back the latter, 


2 1 Che. F ; : ; 1 : ; 
who had been a Hoſtage in Rome, to his Father, after 


Antiochus's Overthrow. Demetrius poſſeſſed ſo many ex- 


cellent Qualities, that he was equally beloved by the 
Macedonians and Romans. A Diviſion ſoon broke out be- 


| tween the two Brothers. Perſeus, who was the elder, be- 


ing jealous of his Brother becauſe of the Friendſhip which 


the Romans indulged him., ſlandered him to their Father 
Pgpilip, and ſhewed him forged Letters, às written from 


Flaminius to Demetrius. Pbilip being now perſuaded that 


his Son had conſpired his Death, cauſed him to take a 
Doſe of Poiſon, of which he died the Year of Rome 574. 


But the old Monarch having diſcovered Demerrius's In- 
nocence after his Death, and Per/eus's Guilt, judged him 


unworthy, of ſucceeding. to his Throne, and would have 


raiſed to it Autigonus the Son of Daſon. However, Phi- 
hi 's Death, which happencd in 575, broke all his Mea- 


ures. Perſeus, who inherited the Hatred and Deſigns 
of his Father againſt the Romans, after having ſecured the 
Crown to: himſelf by the Death of Antigonus his Com- 


petitor, declared War againſt them Auno 5 82; and this 


was the ſecond Macedonian War. 
2. Who were concerned in it? 8 


* 


1 


1 


A. On one ſide was Perſeus King of Macedon, aſſiſted 9 


by Cotys King of Thrace, and Gentius King of Iihria 3 
and on the other, the Romans, ſuccoured by Eumenes, 
„ G4 | | Aria- 
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_ driarethes King of C appadecia, Antiochus King of Hria, 
Pralomy King of E Ee and Mafinifſa 5 Numidia. 
O AC 


Ex as King of Bithynia ftood neuter, had mar- 
the Sifler of Per/eus. The latter Monarch hearing 
of the Preparations which the Romans were making a- 
gainſt him, began to repent for the Steps he had taken, 


and therefore made Overtures of Peace. A Truce was 
UE. Pee till he might ſend to Nome; but the Senate re- 


uſing him Peace, he raiſed a mighty Army and marched 
_ againſt the Romans commanded by Li- 


| An. Ron. 583. cinius the Conſul, who was defeated by 


Perſeus on the Banks of the River Pe- 
#eus, he having forced Licinius to Action before he could 
have Time to draw, up his Troops; and the Ztolians 
havin 2, tage at the firſt Onſet, without ſtriking a Blow. 
The Roman Fleet alſo fought with ſome Diſadvantage. 


Notwithftanding this, the Romans would not grant Per- 


ſeus a Peace, but upon Condition of ſubmitting himſelf 
and his Kingdom to the Diſcretion of the Senate and 
People, which Perſeus refuſed. The 

An. Rom. 584. next Year, Hoftilius the Conſul ſucceed- 
ing Licinius, did not perform any 
Thing conſiderable; Perſeus, tho? victorious, ſtill dread- 
in 8 the Arms of the Romans, Mafiniſſa had re- in forced 
- Heſtilins with a Body of Troops. * 


An. Rom. 585. cius Philippus eee the latter, 
at 


might have been eaſily defeated by Per- 
eus, kad not he, ſtruek with a groundleſs Fear, retreated 
to Fydua, and left all the Paſſes open to him. Æmilius 
Paulus, a very experienced Commander, Son to the il- 
luſtrious Paulus who ſo bravely loſt his Life at the Battle 
of Cannæ, being now Conſul a ſecond Tune, was s ſent 5 
againſt the Macedonian King. i | 

2. How did Æmilius conduct this War? 

A. With great Judgment ; and he foretold his Sol- 
diers (for fear they ſhould be intimidated) an Eclipſe of 
the Moon, which greatly terrified the Enemy, who were 

Strangers to the natural Cauſe of it. 

Ar. Rem. 586. 3 Armies en ae Perſeus loſt the 

Battle; and findi Mwielf entirely un- 

done, * n Macedon, an ig into the bes 
0 


3 


* * 
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— 
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of Samothrace, (others ſay Crete) where he hoped to find. 
a ſecure Ahlum in the Temple of Caftor and: Pollux. But 


Cneus Oftavius, Admiral of the Roman Fleet, making a. 
Deſcent in that Iſland, ſeized him, with his Wife, his. 
Children, and the Treaſures. he had left, and carried him 
to-Zmilius's Camp. He had a prodigiouſly magnificent 


Triumph, (tho? this was oppoſed by his Soldiers, becauſe 


they had got very little Plunder in Macedon); Perseus 


himſelf, and his two Sons, in ſable Habits, being led in 


8 


ſolemn State and Magnificence before his Chariot. 


This Prinee, and his two. Sons, died in Slaverx. The 
youngeſt, named Alexander, became ſkilful in the Forner's. 


Art, in turning and writing, and was Clerk to a con- 
ſderable Officer in Rams. Such was the unhappy De- 


ſtiny of the laſt Succeſſor of Alexander the Great. 
2. Were there not other Triumphs this Year } © 

OZavius the Prator at Sea; and another to L. Anicius. 

This General, after overthrowing Gentius King of the: 


Hlyrians, and taking his Wife and Children, had turn'd | 
his Arms againſt the Epirote, who: had aſſiſted Perſeus. 
He took 50 of their Cities, all which he abandoned to». 


the Plunder of his Soldiers, and fold, 150000 Inhabitants; 
fox Slaves. Gentius, King of the Ihriant, marched. be- 


fore the Chariot of Anuicius, in the Triumph. decreed 


that General. The ſeeond Macedonian War was ended 


in three Years time; and Zmilius, by his Conqueſts,, 


brought prodigious Sums into the Roman Treaſury. - | 
2. Did not the Roman Name become much more | r 


midable, after the Reduction of Macedon? 


A. Natiens and Kings now emulouſly ſtrove to ſue for 
the Protection of that People. Euments, King of Per- 


amus, and. Prufias, King of Bithynia, were the moſt 
ward ambiig theſe, The former was ſuſpected ofhav- 
ing favoured Perſeus fecretly ; and: to clear himſelf, had? 
fent his Brother Aitalus to Rome, who was going to 
beg the Kingdom for himfelf. Pruſas came in Perſon 


to that City, with Nicemedes his Son, whom he left there, 
in order for his being edueated Prufias,. in imploring 


the Aſliftance of the Romans, employed Exppeſffions of 


Fg 


A. There were two: A naval one, decreed. Crens: - 
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130 ROMAN HISTORY. 
the meaneſt Adulation, ſuch as calling the Senators his 
tltutelar Gods, Learning now flouriſhed 
Au. Rom. 586. much more than ever among the No- 

muas, who had greatly improved them 
ſelves by their Familiarity with the Greets; and was 
very much encouraged by Scipio, (/Emilius the Conſul's 

Son, adopted by the Son of Africanus] and by Læ ius, 
Son to him who had ſormerly done ſignal Service in 

Pe: Scipio and Eæliut, who boaſted the 'fineſt Ac- 

compliſhments, were the noble Patrons of Eloquence, 

Poetry, and all the Polite Arts- Under them flouriſhed 

Terence the famous Comic Poet, who 
An. Rem. 5 87. writ with vaſt Accuracy, and very much 
improved the Graces of the Aman 
Tongue The Inhabitants of Rome were now conſider-- 
ably increaſed, 312081 free Citizens being ceſs d about 
this Time. For about 18 Years, the Romans were em- 
ployed in leſs important Wars, with the Ligurians, Cor 
ficans, Dalmatians, Spaniards and Macedonians, all which. 
being like ſo many Revolts, did. not any way. endanger. 
the Roman Commonwealth, 1 

Q. On what Occaſion did the third PUNIC WAR 
JJ. Eu Et iro. ets 

„ A. Becauſe the Carthaginians (as was. 

An. Rom. 604. pretended) kept Ships at Sea, contrary. 
do the Tenonof Treaties ; and had ta- 

ken up Arms againſt Mafiniſa, King of Numidia, an. 

— Ally of the Romans ; tho” the real Cauſe was, the Jea- 

louſy and Ambition of that People. Mafiniſſa having 
attacked ſome Nations who were under the Protection of 
the Cari baginians, theſe made an Inraad into his Terri- 
tories. Mafriſia making Complaints of this, at Rome, 
and the Carthaginian Deputies anſwering them there; 
the Deciſion of the Quarrel was afterwards removed (by 
Appeintmęnt of the Senate). te. Africa, on which Occa- 


7 


hon the Carthaginians were not allowed the leaſt. Redreſs.. 
This People ſhock'd at the Injuftice which was done 
them, 1 fearing future Hoſtilities from Maſiniſſa, they 
began to build Ships, to fortify their Strong-holds, and: 
to put themſelves in a Condition to 7 him their. 
KReſentment at a proper Opportunity.  Maſinia, growy- 
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ing haughtier every Day, reſolved to ſeize upon a con- 
fiderable Province belonging to the Carthaginians, who 
complaining afreſh to the Senate on that Account, new  - 
Commuſſioners were appointed, with Portius Cato at their 
Head, to go to Africa, and there ſettle the Diviſions. 


Being arrived, they aſked both Parties whether they 


would ftand by their Determination, to which Majini/a 
(as may be ſuppoſed) readily conſented ; but the Cars 
thaginians anſwered, that they would willingly agree to 
it, provided they ſhould be maintained in the Poſſeſſion 


of their Territories, as limited by Scipzo. - 


2. What did the Commiſſioners after this? 
A. They would not make any Deciſion, but returned 
to Rome, where they gave an Account of the State of 
Carthage, its Situation, Fortifications and Populouſueſs, 
all which they exaggerated. Cato N ſhewed al- 
ways great Warmth on this Occaſion, he, at the Concla-. 
Hon of every Speech made by him in the Senate, crying, 
Delenda eſi Carthago, (Carthage muſt be deſtroyed \ and 
one Day, throwing out of the Lappet of his Robe, in 
the midſt of the Senate, ſome African Figs, and the Se- 
nators admiring their Size and Beauty; Know (fays 
„ he) that it is but three Days ſince theſe Figs were: 
** gathered. Such is the Diſtance between the Enemy 
* and us.” The Reaſons Cato gave were, that the R 
man Grandeur would never be Rene unleſs they razed 
Carthage.; and that ſo long as this City ſhould exiſt, 


Name would always have a formidable Rival. But Sezpio 


Naſica was of a quite contrary Opinion. Cato and Na- 


fica had each of them therr Reaſons for {peaking as they. 


did. Na/ica obſerving that the People were. roſe to fuck 
a Height of Inſolence, as ' threw them into Exceſſes of 


every kind; perceiving that their Proſperity had ſwelled 
them with a Pride which the Seyate itſelf was not able 


to check; and that their Power was become fo enor- 
mous, that they were able to draw the City, by Force, 


| Into every mad Deſign they might-undertake ;. Naſſca, 


T ſay, obſerving this, was defirous that they ſhould ſtilx 
Hvean fear of Carthage, in order that this might ſerve 


as a Curb to reſtrain their audacious Condut. For it: : 


was his Opinion, that the Carthaginigns were too Weak” 
Re” 55 19 
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332: RO MAN HIS TORY. 
to ſubdue the Romans; and, at the ſame time, fo power- 


ful, that it was not for the Intereſt of the Romans to 
conſider them in a contemptible Light. With regard 


to Cato, he thought, that as his Countrymen were be- 


come haughty and inſolent by Succeſs, and plunged into 


Diſſolution of every kind; nothing could be more dan- 


kd than for them to have a rival City to whom the 


wiſe and provident than ever; and therefore that it would 
be beſt to remove the Fears of the Inhabitants entirely, 


with regard to a foreign Power; ſince they had, within 
_ their own Walls, all the Opportunities to immerſe them- 


ſelves in Exceſſes of every kind. 
2. Did not the Opinion of Cato prevail? 


A. Ves; and the Romans came to a Reſolution to de- 


ſtroy Carthage; but in the mean time, thought it would: 


not be proper to invade it, till Maſniſſa ſhould have 
weakened it fill more by War. Accordingly this Prince 


Romans were odious; a City that till now had been 
powerful, but was become, by its Misfortunes, more - 


levied a ſtrong Army, as did alſo the Carthaginians, who: 


gave the Command of theirs to 4/drubal. They were 


going to engage, when Scipio rh ee to arrive in Ma- 


finiſſa's Camp, upon which both 


arties agreeing to make 
him the Arbiter,, were ſeemingly reconciled: but not- 


£ſdrubal the General. | | ; 


* 


Did not the Carthaginians reſent this > 


ſtill perſiſted in their Reſolution of deſtroying Carthage ;, 
5 and accordingly: the next Near, as ſoon. 
An. Rom. 6og,, as Cenſorinus and Manlius were elected 


(War being proelaimed againſt them) and thereupon. 
they again ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, Theſe. told C 


A” 8 - | } 15 N Carthage, 


_ withſtanding this, Gulu/a, N eldeſt. Son, cut to- 
pieces the greateſt Part of the Carthaginian Forces, with, 


l . So far from it, that they ſent Ambaſſadors again. 
to Rome, to aſſure the Senate, that they would. pay an. 
implicit Obedience to. the Romans, and be ever depend- 
ent on them. Notwithſtanding this, the latter People: 


LConſuls, they were ordered. to go for | 
Africa with 150 Gallies, 80000 Foot and 4000. Horſe, 
Which filled the Carthaginians with the utmoſt Dread, 


f 
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0 Carthage, to complain of the Violation of a Peace, 
* which had been ſo ſolemnly ſworn, and fo religiouſſy 
. * obſerved on their. part; and to offer the Romans an 
“ unlimited Submiſſion, provided they might be allow- 
ed a Peace.“ Anſwer was made, That the Senate 
of Rame granted them their Liberty, the Enjoyment 
of their Laws, all their Territories, and other Poſ- 
s ſeflions, 8 that, within 30 Days, they ſhould. 
<« ſend, as Hoſtages to . Lilybeum, 300 young Carthagi- 
„ nians, of the firſt DiftinQion, and comply with Ke 
«© Orders of the Conſuls.” The Carthaginians ſubmit- | 
ted to theſe Conditions, tho? ſo very ſevere, and accord- 
ingly the Hoſtages were ordered to go. But no Spec. 
tacle was ever more moving than their Departure. No- 
| thing was now heard but Cries, nothing ſeen- but Tears, 75 
and all Places echoed with Groans and Lamentations. | 
The unhappy Mothers, quite bathed in Tears, tore their 
diſhevel'd Hair, beat their Breaſts ; and as tho? Grief. 
and Deſpair had diſtracted them, they howP'd in ſuch a 
manner, as might have moved the moſt favage Beaſts to 
Compaſſion. But the Scene was ſtill more mournfal,. 
when the fatal Moment of their Separation was come. ; 
when, after having accompanied their dear Children to 
the Ship, they bid them a long Farewell, perſuaded; 
that they ſhould never ſee them more; wept a Flood of 
Tears ever them, embraced them with the utmoſt Fond-- 
neſs, claſped them eagerly in their Arms, and could; 
not be prevailed upon to part with them, till they 
were forced away, which was more grievous than if 
their Bowels were torn aſunder. The  Hoſtages were 
carried, fixſt to Sicihy, and afterwards to Roma; and the 
Conſuls landing at Urtica ſoon after, the Carthagi- 
nian ſent their Commiſſioners to wait upon them, and: 
| know their Pleaſure. _ 2 : 
1 2. What followed upon this * _ FE Chi 
3 A. The Carihaginian. Deputies being eome-to the Rar © 
5 man. Camp, were told by Cer/orizus, that the People 
of Carthage muſt immediately deliver up all their. Arms 
to him, to which they were forced to conſent ; and ac-- 
cordingly a multitude of Waggons loaded with Suits of. 
Armour, Darts, Javelins, Engines, Sc. were carried tas - 
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the Reman Camp. Cenſtrinus, after *applauding their 
ready Compliance, told them, ( That the Roman Peo- 
Web ple were reſolved to raze Carthage ;' but that the In- 
cc | 


but rolPd themſelves in the B | 
and unable to vent their Grief any otherwiſe, but by 
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abitants might remove from it, and build another 

« City in their own Dominions, provided it were but 
e ro Miles from the Sea.” The Inſtant the Conſul had 
ronounced this fulminatin Decree, nothing was beard 
ut lamentable' Shrieks and Howlings, © The Carthagi- 
nians neither knew 5 were, nor what they did, 
uſt ; tearing their Clothes, 


broken Sighs and deep Groans. Being aiterwards a lit- 
tle recovered, tho? they had neither Men nor Arms, they 
nevertheleſs ſhut their Gates, and reſolved to make a 


ſtout Reſiſtance, ' The Conſuls made no great Haſte to 


march againſt Carthage, not ſuſpecting they had Reaſon 
to be under any Apprehenſions from that City, ſince it 
was diſarmed. The Car:haginians now appointed as Ge- 
neral (without the Walls) Aſdrubal, who was. at the 
Head of 20000 Men, and with him Phameas General of 
the Horſe ; and the Command of the Troops, within the 
Walls, was given to another A/drubal, Grandſon of 
They now ſet about making Arms with in- 
credible Expedition; the Temples, the Palaces, and open 
Squares were all changed into ſo many Arfenals, where 
Men- and Women worked Day and Night ; and be- 
cauſe Materials were wanting to make Ropes, the Wo- 
men cut off their Hair, 41 abundantly rde their 
Sans on DD 5g 
9, What did Cenſorinus and Manlius the Conſuls do 
in this Interval? CCC PEDEW 
A. They came before the City, and inveſted it, but 
were repulſed at every Aſſault. The Carthaginians were 
for ever making the boldeſt Sallies, in order to repulſe 
the Beſiegers, to burn their Engines, and harrafs their. 
Foragers. Cenferinus attacked the City on one Side, and. 
Man dus on the other. Scipio Amilianus befbre- mention 
ed, at that Time a Tribune in the Army, ſignalized him 
felf greatly ; and drew the Troops from feveral Dan- 
gers, into which their imprudent Leaders had plunged} 
chem, Scipio won over to, the Romans, Phamæat, Geo 
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neral of the Cartbaginian Horſe. About this time died 3 
Maſiniſſa King of Numidia, aged 9 Vears, leaving pc 
Sons, of- whom three only were legitimate, vis. 1 
cipſa, Guluſſa, and Maſtanabal, whom he left, with his 
Kingdom, under the Guardianſhip of Scipio. In the 
ſame Vear died Cato, at 85 Years of Age ; he not living 
to ſee the Deſtruction of Carthage, which he had ſo ear- 
neſtly wiſhed.: Manlius the Conſul ſent Scipio to Rome: 
the true Motive of which was, becauſe he eclipſed his 
Glory, and had won the Hearts of all the Soldiers. 

' 2, Who were the next Conſuls?2? s ] 

A. Spurius Paſthumius and Calpurni nn. 
Pi/o. The latter arrived in Africa in An, Rom. 606. 
the Beginning of the Spring. Notbing Hi 
remarkable was tranſacted during this Campaign. The 
Romans were even defeated: on ſeveral Occafions, earried 
an the Siege of Carthage but ſlowly, and the Befieged- 
had recovered their Spirits. Their Troops. were increaſ- , 
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ed conſiderably, they 2 daily new Allies; and they 

even ſent an Expreſs as far as Macedenia, to Anariſcus, 

to exhort him to carry on the War with Vigour againſt | 
the Romans; promiſing to aſſiſt him with Money an® 2 


ny 3 +2 1. by „ 8 
A. An Impoſtor, who aſſumed the Name of Philip, 
and pretended to paſs for the Son of Perſeus. He began 
to make an Inſurreèction in Macedonia, Anno 602, under 
the Conſulate of Claudius Marcellus and Valerius Flaccus. 
He was then diſcovered by the Governors of hat Pro- 
vince, who ſeizing and ſending him to Rome, he was 
there impriſoned till further Orders. However, eſcap- 
ing out of Confinement, he returned ſecretly to Mace 
donia, where, being favourably received by ſome of his 
Adherents, he aſſumed the Title of King. At laſt, after 
| defeating and killing Juvencius the Prætor, he himſelf 
was- overthrown and taken by Meiellus, and ſentenced to- 
die; having firſt adorned the Triumph of that Conſul, 
who, for his reducing Macedonia, reine Macedo- 
mich$ nag „ , BLOT FR JE T4 
2 To return tothe Series of our Hiſtory: Were not 
the Remane uneaſy at the little Progreſs made by their - 
Gegeruls before Carthage ? EET : | 
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of the People, havin 
| adhered to Scipio; an 


' Ffom the Army without. 


af Houſes ; others, torn Limb from Limb, or half 
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an End to this: 


A. Ves; and being determined to pur 
War, they made choice of Scipio, he being judged moſt: 


capable of finiſhing it. The Conſuls being exaſperated. 
at this Choice, oppoſed it; and one of them going to 


Rome, to preſide at the Comitia, repreſented there, that 
Scipio had not yetattained the Age (43) required in thoſe: 
who were to be choſen Conſuls. However, the Fribunes 
ee ene dee, Remonſtrances, 

declared that his Virtue and Cou- 
rage more than compenſated what was wanting in Age. 
At laſt, about the Cloſe of this Year, he was appointed 


' Conful, (tho? he had ſued only for the Adileſhip) with 
all the Prerogatives which a 


an inveſted with that Of- 
fiee could dehre ; infomuch that Livius Druſus his Col- 


legue, requiring to have the Lots caſt, as uſual, for the 


Provinces, the Senate and People would not allow it. 
Africa was therefore allotted him for his Province, whi- 
ther he arrived in 667. | 3 I 
2. What did Scipio upon his Arrival 2 55 
4 His firſt Care Was to revive the Diſcipline among 
the Troops, which had been entirely neglected, and after 


* 


3 


this he prepared ſeriouſly to carry on the Siege. Soon. 
after he took a Diſtrict or Part of the City called Mega 


ra, and drove the Inhabitants into the Citadel called. 
Zyrſa. Then, ſecuring the Iſthmus which led to tbe 
City, he cut off all Proviſions out of the Country, and 


blocked up the Harbour; however the Beſieged, with. 


wonderful Induftry, cut a new Paſſage into the Sea, by 
which, at certain Times, they could receive Neceſſaries 
| During the Winter Quarters,. 
Seipio endeavoured to defeat the Enemy's Troops with- 
out the City, and in one Rag 
them, He alſo taok a Fort called Nepheris, which con- 
tributed very much to the taking of, Carthage, as they 
now could net have any Relief from abroad. Early the: 
next Spring, Scipio attacked, at one and the ſame time, the 


1 


_ Harbour called Cor hon, and the Citadel. He then march- 


ed towards the Forum, where was a maſt miſerable Spec- 
tacle of ſlaughter'd People; for ſome, eut to pieces by 
the murdering Weapons; others, half killed by the Fall 
bu - 
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ried in the Earth, and trampled on, ay inangto in 
Hleaps after a moſt ſhockin ng dimer, <7 7. 
Q. Did not the Citadel ſtill hold aut? | 4 
A. Ves; but on the ſeventh Day a Company of Men : 
C appeared, who humbly beſought the Romans to pare 
Lives of all thoſe who ſhould be willing to leaue 
the Citadel; which being granted ¶Deſerters only excepted) 
there came out 5 conn 2 a and Women, who were ſent 
into the Fields pee a ſtrong Guard. The Deſerters, 
who were about -goo, finding they could not be allowed. 
Quarters, fortified themſelves in the Temple of Æſcula- 
Pius, with ae gd Wife and two Children. But 
being at laſt p on by Famine, and Alirulal de. 
firing to fines. s own Life, came down privately to 
Scipio, and threw 2 at his Feet. The Roman Ge- 
eral ſhowed him immediately to the Deſerters, Who, 
tranſported with Rage und Fer at the Sight, vented 
Millions of Imprecations againſt him, and ſet fire to the 
Temple. As the Flames were ſpreading,  4/drubaPs 
Wife, drefling herſelf as fplendidly as | poſtble, and pla- 
herſelf, Weid her two Children, in Sight of Scipio, 
fob as; follows; with a loud Voice : © I calt not down _ 
4 Curſes upon thy Head, O Reman, for thou only takeſt 


the Privilege allowed thee by the Laws of War. But 


4 may che Gods of Carthag 2; and thou in Concert with _ 
e them, puniſh, according to his Deſerts; the falſe 
„ Wretch who has betray'd | 

4 his Wife, and his Children !” Then addrefling 4 
drubal ; *© Perfidious wands) thou baſeſt of Creatures? 
40 This Fire will preſently conſume” both: _ and y 
Children: But às to Thee, go; adorm the 8 
hs 4 of thy eee 5 ſuffer, in the Sig 


* no ſooner ſpoke- thefe Words, bor e 


his Country, his Gods, 


the Tortures thou ſo juſtlydeſerveſtꝰ * £ 


Children, ſhe — their Throats, threw Sen de 
Flames, afterwards ruſned into them n, and wy 
followed by all the Deſerters. 8 

2. When was Carthage deſtroyed? | | 
A. The Yearof Rome 607 or 608, ad 708 Years after 
the firſt building of it. It contained a numberleſs Multi- 
tude of Inhabitants; and was ſo large, being 24 Miles in 
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- - Compals; that the burning of it continued 17 Days toge- 
her Scipio, when he fo this famous-Cit Fe e 
Rival of Rome) in Aſhes, could not refuſe Tears to its 

unhappy. Fate. He gave the Plunder of Carthage B 

1 Gold, the Silver, the Statues, and other Offerings of the 

Temple excepted) to his Soldiers for ſore Days, and 
afterwards: beſtowed many military Hbnours on them: 
When the News of the taking this City was brought 

to Rome, the People abandoned themſelves to the moſt 

- immoderate Tranſports of Joy. All Ranks and Degrees 

of Men emulouſly ſtrove who ſhould ſhow the greateſt 

Gratitude towards the Gods; and the Citizens were, for 

many Days, employed wholly in ſolemn Sacrifices, in pub- 

f lic Prayers, in Sports and Spectacles. The Senate de 

4 puted ſome of their own Members to Carthage, who, in 

Conjunction with Scipio, were ordered to diſpoſe and ſettle 

all Things relating to the Country. Theſe commanded, 
that Carthage ſhould be entirely razed; and, to prevent 
its being rebuilt, they denounced heavy Imprecations ol 
any Perſon who ſnould make any ſuch Attempt. All 
the Cities which aſſiſted in this War were ordered to be 
demoliſhed, and the Lands given to ſuch as were Friends 
and Allies of the Romans; and the reſt of the Towns 
were to become Tributaries, and be governed annually 
by a Prætor; all the Priſoners, ſome of the principal ex- 
cepted, were ſold. After Matters were thus adjuſted; 
Sei pio returned to Nome, where he made his Entry in 
Triumph. So magnificent a one had never been ſeen 
before; the whole exhibiting nothing but Statues; rare, 
invaluable Pictures, and other Curioſities, which the Car- 
thaginians had, for many Years, been collecting in other 
| Countries; not. to mention the Money that was brought 
l Wp Treaſury, Which amounted to immenſe 
Sums. Scipio, to whole Wiſdom: and Valour the De- 
ſtruction of Carthage was owing, was honoured with the 
ſame Surname as his Grandfather, and called the younger 
Scipio Africanus. „ TK Tn! Ln pey® r2 
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From the End of the third Punic War to "ths 


2.x 7H * did the Romans” proclaim War agaialt 


ſucceeding him in his Province, defeated the Achaian 


and thereupon continued the War, This 
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the Corinthians ? 5 

1 Nene they had affronted the Roman Amballadors, | 
elt to diſſolve the Confederacy, and to leave the Cities 
to the Government of their own. peculiar Laws 3 and had 

engaged the 4chaians to join with them, _ Corinth was 

one of the fineſt and moſt powerful Cities in Greece: 

chief Promoter of this War was Crite/aus, who was Over- 
thrown by Metel/us. © Memmius or Mummius the Conſul 


General, and afterwards entring Corinth, 


Tazed it; becauſe the Roman Ambaſſa- 8 Rom: 509. | 
dors had been affronted in that City. 


Mummius carried all the rich Spoils he had taken in I 


. Corinth to Rome, which he entered in Trim and "ho 


ſurnamed Achaicus; becauſe he reduced hol arts, a 


all Greece, with Epirus, into the Form of a Province, 
| called afterwards by the general Name of Achaia. 


2. What was doing in Sn? 

A. Viriatus, a Shepherd, who made himſelf Cibitin | 
of a Band of Robbers, and afterwards became. General 2 
of a numerous Patty of Men like , himſelf, ſtirr' d up fo 
many Nations in Sl to rebel, that the Remans Als 
in danger of being diſpoſiefs'd of that 1 ; Firiatys 
having reduced 3 75 Fabius, the Brother of e younger 
Seipio, to ſuch Extremities, that he was pag” to 2 


of Peace upon equal Terms. Cæpio, who was Conſul 


the ſucceeding Year, refuſed to ſtand to thoſe Conditions, 


Conſul having brib'd three of Yiriatus's Aun: Rom. 613. | 
WE os 5 murdered him in his 
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Sleep, a Circumſtance that en great Odium on Cæ- 


pio; and, at the ſame time, reflected no little Honour 
on Viriatus, as it ſhow'd that he muſt neceſſarily have 
been very formidable to the Roman. 
2. When did the Numanine War break out? 
AH. The Year of Nome 612. After Viriatuss Death, 
the War was carried on with greater Vigour than ever 
in Spain. The Inhabitants of Segeda, a conſiderable City 
of Celtiberia, having fled from the Romans, put them- 
ſelves under the Protection of the Numantines. Theſe 
ſent a Deputation to Metellus, to beſeech him to extend 
his Clemency towards them, they being their Relations 
and Allies; but the Proconſul Udepariiag their Intrea- 
ties, commanded them to ſurrender up thoſe Rebels. 
The Numantines looking upon this Order as too ſevere, 
would not obey it, and prepared for a vigorous Reſiſt- 
unte. And accordingly Numantia, which ſtood on a Hill 
between two Rivers, and was unforti- 
Ann. Rom. 612. fied with Towers or Ramparts, was in- 
5 veſted by Metellus. Metellus not mak- 
ning any Progreſs in the Siege, Quintius 
Ann. Rum. 613. Pampeius was ſent next Year in en 
- _..* , _ "room; and concluded a 2 with 
them on Conditions no ways honourable to the Romans. 
In the Year 615, the People of Nome, diſapproving of 


the Peace concluded with the Naumantines, ſent Pompilius = 


-Lenas the Conſul againſt them, who was repulſed ſeve- 
ral times, and ſuſtained great Loſſes; notwithianding - 
which he was continued in the Command the following 
"Year. Being ſtill more unſucceſsful than before, Manci- 
"2s was ſent in his room. This Conſul was defeated in 
four Engagements, particularly in the laſt; the Naman- 
tines then ſeizing his Camp, after attacking him in a 
narrow Paſfage, where they fought with the greateſt Ad- 
vantage, and made him ſubmit to a moſt ignominious 
Peace. However, the Senate refuſed to ratify it, and 


were ſo much exaſperated againſt Maneinus, that after 


ſtripping him quite naked, and tying his Hands behind 
him, they rank to the Enemy, A order that they 


might revenge themſelves on him for their breaking 
the. ignominious Peace he had concluded. But * 5 
„„ i | 1 NET, ſieged 
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i jeged would not take him in, ſaying, they would not 
expiate the Violation of the publie F th * 9 of 
one Perſon only). | 2 
Who ſucceeded Manciuus ? 75 
Anmilius Lepidus, who, to make the ſwifter FTE, 
Hh ſent for Brutzs, the Prætor. Theſe contenting | 
t thenyelyes with blocking Numantia, laid waſte the o | 
Country, and. inveſted Palantia; but were obli 48 
raiſe the Siege, after ſuſtaining many Loſſes. e Se · 
nate being informed of their il Conduct, removed them 
from the Command, and appointed Calpurnius Piſo to 
continue the War; but this _—_ ſul having a ftill more 
daſtard Soul than any of them, did not rx ſo much as 
to appear before Numazxtia. At laſt, the Senate and 
People of Rome, exaſperated at the perpetual Affronts 
their Generals met with before that City, reſolved to 
e as Cobſul, a Perſon whoſe Talents and Abilities 
romiſe them Succeſs againſt Numantia. For this 
PSP Scipio, who had deſtroyed Car- - . 
thage, was choſen. Accordingly he ſet Ann. Rem. big. 
out for Spain, and being arrived there 
his firſt Care was, to reſtore Diſcipline, the want of which 
- Had been the cauſe of all the Ny Succeſs the Romans had 
hitherto met with; but coming to onfage: he found the 
Valour of the Inhabitants ſo extraordinary, that he re- 
ſolved to fight no more in that manner, but lay cloſe 
. Siege to Numantia ; which he did with all poſſible Dili- 
= The Beſieged made all the Reſiſtance that could 
| Ay Qed from a Set of intrepid Men who were 
5 t to Deſpair, but were at laſt 45 
overpowered, and their City razed, 15 | Ann. a 622, | 
Months after Scipio's Arrival in Spain. - 


1 2 19 what manner did thoſe brave Citizens end their, 

ies : 
A. ven prey'd upon by Famine, and gate that 

Keile would not allow them any other Terms than tgjge 
ſurrendring at Diſeretion, they were ſeized with ſuch De- 
ſpair, that, to prevent their falling into the Hands of 
the Romans, they murdered their 1 and Children, 
and burnt them with their moſt precious Effects; after 
which 258 either 3 violent Hands on themſelves, or 


ruſh'd 


{ £ 


* 
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ruſh'd into the midſt of the Romans, and were cut to 
pieces, ſcarce a Man being left to adorn the General's 
Triumph. This famous City, ſituated in Gallzcia, had, 
for 14 Years together, (nine of which they were beſieg- 
ed) withſtood 40000 Romans with only 4000 Men, and 
verpower'd them on many Occaſions. Scipio, beſides 
the Surname Africanus which he had before, was now), 
called alſo Numantinus. All Spain, which not long be- 
fore had been divided into the Provinces of Terraconenſis, 
Boztica, and Lufitanica, were now ſubjected more than 
ever. At this time lived Lucilius, the firſt famous Saty- 
Fit that Rome produced. The Slaves revolted this Year 
nee 


4 
1 

[2 

Fi 

'" 
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©. Did not the Romans degenerate very much? 
A. After the Ruin of Carthage, of Corinth and Nu- 
mantia, Rome, tho' ſtill jealous of preſervigg its Power 
and Glory without Doors, was yet greatly chang'd with -- 
regard to its Citizens: Thoſe Citizens, who had former- 
ly diſcovered a Spirit which no Difficulty could fur- 
monnt; which was far from ſinking at the fight of Dan- 
ger and Fatigue; and bad ſo often braved Death in the 
moſt frightful Shapes; thoſe very Romans yielded them- 
ſelves up an inglorious Prey to Eaſe and Affluence; and 
etwas from this fatal Degeneracy that Rome met with its 
Deſtruction in its Happineſs, and its Ruin-in its Gran- _ 
deur. The Deſire of accumulating Wealth, which was 
|F  - afterwards the moſt prevailing Paſhon, began firſt to dif. 
cover itſelf; afterwards aroſe an Ambition and Thirſt 
after Dignities and Honours, and both of them united, 
were the Sources of all their Misfortunes. Avarice ſoon 
baniſhed Plain-dealing, Juſtice, Probity, and all the ſo- 
cial Virtues; and made way for Pride, Cruelty, the 
Contempt of the Gods, and a mercenary Proftitution of 
all Things. Ambition taught them the Arts of Trea- 
_—_ and Diſſimulation, and the infidious employing of 
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or bad Expedients to attain their ſeveral Ends. 
Thoſe Vices wel root inſenſibly, and were ſometimes 
uniſhed ; but when, like a peſtilential Diftemper, they 
Bad difuled their Venom in all Places, there was a new - 
Face of Things in the City; and that Government, once 
ſo famous for Lenity and Juſtice, degenerated into Cruel by 
| 5 
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and Oppreſſion. For tho* the Romans, after this Period, 
ſubdued many powerful Nations; tho? Learning and the 
polite Arts were increaſing daily, and they atchieved - 
mighty Conqueſts abroad; yet their Glory was ſullied at 
home by inglorious Factions, Jjealouſies and Feuds, 
which were ſometimes carried to that Height, that they 
even cut one another's Throats; the firſt remarkable In- 
ſtance whereof was that of Tiberius Gracchus. This Man, 
being Grandſon, by the Mother's ſide, to the elder Sci- 
pio — and of a reſtleſs Diſpoſition, had been con- 
cerned in the diſhonourable Treaty concluded by Manci. 
nus in Spain; and being reflected upon on this account 
by the Senate, he ſtrove to make himſelf popular, by: - 
reſtraining the unjuſt Oppreſſions, which increaſed daily, 
of the: Patricians. It was a Cuſtom among the Romans, 
to divide the Lands taken from the Enemies among 
their own Citizens, if arable ; if not, they let them out, 
by the Cenſors, to the 7zalians or ordinary Romans.: 
But Corruption increaſing daily, the poor Peaſants were 
diſpoſſeſſed of their Lands by the Rich; whereby the 
Polilit wan defrauded of its Revenues, and the Poor: of 
Q. Did not Gracchus endeavour to reform theſe 
Abyles? „ e EE 
A. Being elected Tribune, he preferr'd a Law, forbid- 
ding any Perſon to poſſeſs above 500 Acres of the pub- 
lic Lands, and commanded the reſt to be divided among 


the Poor. To prevent any Man from enlarging his 


Portion or Diviſion by Purchaſe, three Men were ap⸗ 
pointed annually, to judge what Lands were publie and 
what private; all which Proceedings diſguſted the Pa-! 
fricians very much; becauſe they, by this Law, would, - 
be obliged to give up a conſtderable Part of their Eſtates ;: 
and for this Reaſon they inſinuated to the People, that 
the only Deſign” of Gracchus, in introducing the Law 
above-mentioned, was, te perplex the State, and bring 
all Things into Confuſion, However, Gracchus triumph- 
ed over the Oppoſition that was made to him, by his 
eloquent and artful Speeches; and ſtall endeavouring to | 
get the Agrarian, Law preferr'd, he was oppoſed. by » 
Ofavius, one of his Collegues; and for that Reaſon | 
DE. F ob.aged- 
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| obliged the latter to quit his Office, after which he ap- 


pointed Mummius, a Friend of his, to ſucceed him. This 


- unprecedented Action diſguſted many of Gracc2us's Ad- 


herents; upon which, to ingratiate himſelf Kill more 


With the People, he offered to prefer a Law for diſtribut- 
ing the Money of Attalus King of Pergamus, which he. 
ed to the 
People of Rome. The Senate oppoſed this Deſign, and 
commanded Mutius Scewvela, the Conſul, to defend the 
Commonwealth by Force of Arms; which he refuſing, 


had lately left, together with his 


Scipio Nafica, then Pontifex Maximus, and Graechus's 


Kinſman, a Perſon of great Merit, and a ſincere Lover of 
the Commonwealth, went to the Capitol whither Grac- 
cbus had withdrawn himſelf; crying aloud to all thoſe: 
who had the Welfare of their Country at Heart, to fol- 
low him. At theſe Words, the Senators, the principal 


Patriciant, and the greateſt Part of the Roman Knights, 
with ſuch of the People (armed with Clubs, Staves, 25 


lowers being killed at the ſame Time. This was the furſt 
Sedition, ſince the Expulſion of the Kings, that ended 
with the Effuſion of Blood. After the fatal End of the 


Gracchi, there was not one Tribune found, either diſ- 


intereſted or generous enough to undertake publickly the 


Defence of the Oppreſſed. Avarice, Self- Intereſt, a De- 
ſite of riſing in the World by the Favour of the Great, 


had ſucceeded that noble Regard which the Romans once 
had for their Country. Pride and Luxury were now 


every where ſeen, inſtead of that noble Diſintereſtedneſs, 
and that Love for their Country, to which the Romans 


owed their Grandeur and Power. 


2. Did not a War break out on occaſion of Attalus's + 
Kingdom of Pergamus or Aa _- 
A. Yes. This Monarch, as was obſerved before, had, 


by his laſt Will, made the Roman People his Heirs, 


But after his Death, Arifonicus, his Baſtard-brother, 
| ſeized on the Kingdom as his Right, The Romans — — | 
Ep 5 2 5 g 5 ; ag . ” gs 
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As had not joined in the Inſurrection, ruſh'd upon og 
cus, whilſt he was making a Speech in order to get 
himſelf elected Tribune the next Year; and, with a 
Piece of a Seat, beat out his Brains; 3oo of his Fol- 
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_ againſt him Licinius Craſſus the Conſul, © -* +: 


whom ſeveral Monarchs aſſiſted with a As. Rom. 623. 7 ; Hh 


Multitude of Troops, and nevertheleſs 
"Craſſus was defeated and ſlain. His Head was after- 
wards preſented to Ariſtonicus. Perpenna the Conſul ſuc- 


- ceeding Licinius Craſſus, engaged Ariſtonicus, who being 


vanquiſhed, fled to Szratonice. Perpenna inveſted that EY ip 
and ſtarving it, and forcing Ariftonicus 8 = 
ſurrender, he was ſent to Nome; but the An. Rem. 624 
Conſul died at Pergamus. The following. 
| Year Aguilius the Conſul ended the As. Rom. 625 Go 
War of Aa; and led Ariſtonicus „ | 
Triumph, tho? he had been taken by inte, Craffie. 
Ariftonicus was afterwards ftrangled in Priſon by Com- 
mand of the Senate. A Luftrum being performed, | 
330823 free Citizens were ceſsd. Notwithſtanding the 
great Precautions which were taken to hinder Carthage 
from ever being rebuilt, in leſs than twenty-five Years 
after che Deſtruction of it, and even in Scipioꝰs Life-time, 
" Caius (younger Brother to Tiberius Gracchus) to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with the People, undertook to foun it 
anew, and conducted thither a Co- DEE 
lony of 6000 Citizens for that pur- An. Rom. 631. . 
poſe. The Senate hearing, that the 
Workmen had been terrified by many ate tains: 5 
at the Time they were tracing the Limits, and laying the _ 
Foundations of the new City, would have ſuſpended the 
Attempt; but the Tribune, not being over- ſcrupulouss 
in religious Matters, carried on the ork, and finiſned 
it in à few Days. T his was the firſt Colony that ever 
was ſent out of Italy. | 
2. What other Adtions a are - related of cen, Gracchus 
above-mentioned 8 | 


4. Being appointed one of the Triumwiri for n or 


the Lands, he, with his two Colleguee, undertook the | 
Patronage of the Law enacted by his Brother Tiberiut 
Gracchus. As he exerted himſelf with great Vigour on 
this Oecaſiòn, ſuch Perplexity and Confuſion aroſe about 
"they Diviſions, Computations, and Removals, that the 
Italiaus, finding themſelves treated with 1 Severity 


put themſelves under the Protection of cipio. All . 
H did 


\ 
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did was, to move in the Senate, that the Triumwiri might 
be diveſted of the executive Power, and this cee in 
ſome others: and accordingly it was conferred on Sempro-—- 
nius Tuditanus the Conſul, who ſoon reſigned it. The 1 
People were now highly exaſperated at Scipio, they con- 
ſidered him as an Ingrate, and a Favourer of the Ita- 
lians more than themſelves; which difadvantagevus Opi- 
nion of him was heighten'd by his approving of Grac- 1 
chus's Death, and his cenſuring the Populace for being W. 
diffatisfied at it. But ſo unhappy was Scipio, that one . 

- Morning he was found dead in his Bed; Sempronia, his . 
Wife, and Cornelia, his Mother-in-law, who was Mo- MK 
ther of the Gracchi, being ſuſpected of having poiſoned 1 
him. He was then about 57 Years of Age. Scipio poſ- ö 
ſeſſed all the exalted Qualities both of the Sword and 
Gown. The whole Tenor of his Life, whether with | 


regard to his Actions, his Thoughts or Words, was con- 
ſpicuous for its great Beauty and Regularity. No Man 
could blend more happily Repoſe and Action, nor em- 
ploy his Leiſure with greater Delicacy and Taſte: So 
that he was divided between Arms and Books, between 
the military Labours of the Camp, and the peaceful Bu- 
ſineſs of the Cabinet; where he either exerciſed his Bo- 
dy in Toils of War, or his Mind in the Study of the 
Sciences; by which he ſhewed, that nothing does greater 
Honour to a Perſon of Diſtinction, of what Quality or 
Profeſſion ſoever, than the adorning his Soul with Know- 
ledge. Twͤas commonly reported that Scipio, in con- 
Junction with Lælius, aſſiſted Terence in the writing of 
his Comedies. The ſtrict Union that was between Sci- 
pio and Polybius, gave the finiſhing Stroke to the exalted 
Qualities which, by the Superiority of his Genius and 
Diſpoſition, and the Excellency of his Education, were 
the Subject of Admiration. Scipio never gave into the 
faſhionable Debaucheries and riotous Exceſſes, into which 
the young People at Rome ſo wantonly immerſed them- 
ſelves. But he was ſufficiently compenſated for this 
Self⸗denial of all deſtructive Pleaſures, by the vigorous 
Health he ever enjoyed; aad which enabled him to 
ttaſte Pleaſures of- a much purer and more exalted Kind, 
„„ ˙ 5 4 bY 3 . - 19 Þ 
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_ - And to perform the mighty Actions that threw ſo bright 
„Gf ndn 8 

cidents related of Caius Grace 


„ 4 o . EE 1 3 : 25 | F | 
+ A. Being elected Tribune, he found an Opportunity 
- . to. ſhew-: x ld reat Enmity he bore the Senate. He I 5 
ferred ſeveral Laws, and one, among the reſt, for divid- 
ing the public Corn to every Man monthly. Afﬀter- 
wards procuring himſelf to be continued in the Tribune- 
- ſhip another Year, he made a very ſtrict Enquiry into 
the late Corruptions of the Senators, ſuch as their taking 

Bribes, c. and found Mans to transfer the Power of 
_ + judging corrupt Magiſtrates from them to the Eguites or 
Knights, which produced a remarkable Change in the 
Government. Theſe Knights, who had been inſtituted 
by Romulus, had no particular Authority, Rank, or Or- 
der, till the Law enacted by Graccbus, which trans fer- 
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zens were hereby made to conſiſt of three Orders, viz. 
the Senatorian, the Equeſtrian, and Plebeian. However, 
the great Power of theſe Knights grew extremely pre- 
judicial to the State, till, at laſt, their Authority was 
leſſened. As for Caius Gracchus, he ingratiated himſelf 
more and more with the Commons, by making other 
new Laws in their favour; but being fruſtrated in one 
of his Attempts, he went to Africa, with Flaccus his 
Collegue, in order to plant a Colony where Carthage 
ſtood, as was obſerved above. Being returned to Rome, 
- he put up, a third Time, for the Tribuneſhip, -but loſt 
Jae. e many of his Laws were.annulley; Opimius, 
who was Conſul at this J ime, being his profeſſed Ene- - 
my, and endeavouring to find ſome plauſible Pretence to 
// t 
Q. Did Opimus ſucceed in his Deſign?; 


A. Caius Grate bus now reſolved: to raiſe Forces, and 
thereupon withdrew to the Capitol with ſeveral of his 
Friends who were privately armed, where they killed 

one Antilius a Lictor. This Murder made a great 
VMWoiſe, when the Senate inveſting Opimius with an ex- 
ttaordinary Power, and the Knights appearing in Arms, 

; Caius mus all his Friends [retired to the Aventine Hill, 


Az : and 


red this Kind of Judgments to them. The Roman Citi: 
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and there fortified themſelves, | As Caius was goin g oat 


ef his Houſe, his Wife ran to him; when, e him 


in her Arms, and ſhedding a Flood of Tears, the ipoke 
thus: Deareſt Caius, whither art thou going, and Why 
* doft thou leave thy Houſe fo early? Doſt thou not 
„ know that the Ruffians who murdered thy Brother, 
are preparing Thee the. fame unhappy Fate; and that 
thy only Defenders are a vile Populace, who will 
e baſely abandon Thee at the leaſt Danger? Remember 
„„ that Rome is no longer what it was; for Virtue is 
* baniſhed from thence, and Power gives Law to all 
„ Ahings. And how canſt thou confide in the Autho- 
e rity of the Laws, or even in the Juſtice of the Gods; 
* thoſe blind or impotent Gods who permitted thy Bro- 
ther Tiberius to be aſſaſſinated ?“ But now the Con- 
ſal preſs'd hard upon Caius, and a Proclamation was 
- publiſhed; offering to any Perſon who ſhould bring his 
Head, the Weight of it in Gold. Caius now flew to 
2 a Grove conſecrated to the Furies, on the other ſide the 
Tiber; but believing it not peſſible for him to eſcape 
- thoſe who were in ſearch of him, he prevailed with Phi- 
locrates, bis faithful Slave, to killhim; after which Phi- 
locrates murdered himſelf on the Body of his Maſter. 
5 4 3 One Sertimultius finding Caius's Body, 
A. Nam. 31. cut off the Head, and filling it with 
Lead, carried it to Opimius, by whoſe Severity no leſs 
* than 3000 Murineers were put to Death. The Gracchi 
had introduced ſo great a Change in the State; and the 
public Tranquillity was ſo much diſturbed, eſpecially by 
tke Diſunion of Patrons and Clients, that the Frame of 
the Roman Republic became very much unſettled, and 
more expoſed to Revolutions than ever; and tho? the 
Gracchi might have no other View than a Reformation, 
there yet was but too much Reaſon to fear, that De- 
fſttuction would enſue from ſuch Commotions in a 
State that was ſo much depraved by the Afuence of its 


Wealth, and the Breatneſs of its Power. However, 


relating to the Diviſion af Lands was annulled. 


- 2. What Incidents happened during this Interval ? , 
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A. An Inſurrection being made by - 


Aurelius. About this Era, Africa was 


and even Trees, were at laſt carried by the Wind into 
- after a ſurprizing manner. Metellus the 
now called Majorca and Minorca, and 


&. Who were the Alobroges 3 


complices of C. Gracebus, and who was killed in the 


Sedition with him, had begun this War in 629, when 

he was Conſul ; and it was ended in 633, by 2. Fabius 

Maximus, (Grandſon to Paulus Emilius, and adopted 

into the Fabian Family) whilſt Opimius, his Collegue, © 

was employed in quelling the. Inſurrection raiſed by C. 
 Graecchus.. Caſſius Longinus and Domitius Calvi nus being 
Conſuls in 630, the former croſſed the Alps, in order to 

ſuccour the People of Marjeiltes, Allies of the Romans; 


N 
| 
f 


and vanquiſhed the Saliz, . by whom the Marſelliant had 
been invaded, and which gave Riſe to the War of 
the Allobroges. The Salii renewing their Hoftilities, 

Caius - Sextus, at the Head of a mighty Army, likewiſe 


paſſed the Ae; defeated that People; and, in order 


to make a Settlement in this Part of Gaul, laid the 


Foundations of the City of Aiæ, calling it que Sertiaæ 


from his own Name; planted a Colony there of 6009 


Inhabitants, and built a Fortreſs for the Security of al! 


ſuch Romans. as ſhould go into Gaul. After this, Do: 


Fabius Maximus above-mentioned overthrew Bituitus 


King of the Arverni, or People of Auwuergne in France; 
took him Priſoner with Congentiatur his Son, after kil- 


ling. 120000 of his Men. This bloody Battle was 


fought near the Banks of the Rhone; and Fabius Maxi- 
mus, at his Return to Rome, was honoured with a Tri- 


. 


— 
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the Sardinians, they were reduced by An. Rom. 63 1. 
troubled with a dreadful Peſtilence, which deſtroyed num- 7 
berleſs Multitudes of Men, Cattle, and Fowl, occaſioned 
by an incredible Number of Locuſts, which ſpreading 
over the whole Country, and deſtroying the Corn, Fruits, 
the Mediterranean; and putrefying there, infected the Air 
Conſul ſubdued the Iſlands Baleares, An. Rem, 633. 
ſuppreſſed the Pirates who uſed to take Harbour in them. | 


A. A People living about the Countries now called 
Dauphinein France, and Savoy. Fuluius one of the Ac-" 
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umph, and ſurnamed Mlobrogicus z about which time Ga- 
lia Narbonenſis being made a Romas Province, a Colony 
was ſent thither in 636. In 640, the Scordi/ci, a 
fort of Gazls, who came originally from Thrace, defeat- 
ed the Roman Army under Cato the Conſul, but were af- 
terwards repulſed back into their own Country. About 


this Period the Romans were engaged in few Wars. 


2. What are the moſt memorable Incidents relating 


ta the Fugurthine War? 


A. Mafiniſa, King of Numidia, having three legiti- 


mate Sons, Micipſa, Gulufſa, and Manaftabal, had or- 


dered by his laſt Will (as was before obſerved) that his 
Dominions ſhould be divided among them by Scipio, 
Which he did accordingly with the greateſt Juſtice. Mi- 


cip/a, aſter the Death of his two Brothers, got the ſole 
Poſſeſhon of the Kingdom of Numidia, and 


brought him. This young Prince poſſeſſed ſeveral emi- 
nent Qualities, which rendered him the Darling of the 


Numidians. He, tho? finely ſhaped and very handſome, 


and Maſter of the moſt delicate Wit and fold Judg- 
ment, did not devote himſelf,” as young Men commonly 


do, to a Life of Luxury and Pleaſure. He ufed to ex- | 
erciſe himſelf with young Noblemen of his own Ape, 
in running, riding, : hurling the Javelin ; and, tho' he 


ſurpaſſed all his Fellow Sportſmen, there was not one of 
them but loved him. | To fimſh his Character, he ex- 
celled in all Things, and ſpoke very little of himſelf.” So 


conſpicuous an Ailemblage of fine Talenz* and Perfecti- 
ons, began to excite the Jealouſy of Micigſa, and there- 


fore he reſolved to ruin him. For this Purpeſe he gave 
Jugurtha the Command of the Forees which he ſent to 
ö the Aſſiſtance of the Romans, who, at 
An. Rom. 621. that Time, were beſieging Numantia, un- 
5 der the Conduct of Seipio. Knowing 


chat Jugurtha was animated with the moſt heroic Ba- 
very, he flattered himſelf, that he probably would ruſh _ 


upon Danger, and loſe his Life. However, he was miſ⸗ 
taken. 'This young Prince joined to an undaunted Cou- 


had two 
Sons called Adberbal and Hiempſal. Manaftabal had al- 
ſo left a Son called Jugurtba, whom a Concubine had 
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Aelf ſo well in this Campaign, that he won the Eſteem 


and Friendſhip of the whole Army; inſomuch that Sci- 


pio, after the taking of Numantia, ſent him back to his 


Uncle with Letters filed with the higheſt Encomiums. 
2. What did Micigſa upon thiss?s 
A. Pleaſed with the great Character that was given of 
his Nephew, he changed his Behaviour towards him, 
and reſolved, if poſſible, to Win his Affection by Kind- 


neſs. Accordingly he adopted him; and, by his laſt 


Will, made him Joint Heir with his two Sons. How- 


ever, Micigſa was no ſooner expired, but Jugurtba 
ſhewed plainly, that Politicians do not rank Gratitude 


in the Number of their Virtues. Ambition and Intereſt 


prompt him to . the Fami y of wer e be 5 
: en 


ower with which he had been inveſted upon no 


- account, but to protect it. Nunidia was now divided 
into three Principalities; and there were ſeen in the ſame | 
Kingdom, and as it were on the ſame Throne, three So- 


vereigns, independent one on the other, tho? all three 
were dependent on, and under the Pratection of the Ro- 


1 


mans. Jugurt ha, e to be fole Monarch of Na- 


midia, reſolved: to deftroy the two young Princes: For 


this Purpoſe, laying Snares for Hiemgſal, he got him 
a : 


and this was the firſt Victim he ſacrificed to 


his Ambition. Adherbal, terrified at the wicked Deed, 


fled with the utmoſt Precipitation into his own Province; 


and, tho' not of a warlike Diſpoſition, he nevertheteſs_ 


took up Arms, as well to ſecure himſelf againſt the En- 
terprizes of the Murderer, as to . revenge his Brother's 


Death. Fugurtha alſo raiſes Forces, and the whole Na- 


tion joins in this civil War. The greateſt Part of the 
Numidian Noblemen declare for Adbertal 5 but the beſt 
Soldiers and chief Officers are for Jugurtba. A Battle is 


ſoon fought ; Adber bal is defeated, and the major Part 
of his Forces, after his Overthrow, 150 over to the Ene- 
0 


my; and the Gates of the ſtrongeſt Fortreſſes are opened 
to the Victors. Auberbal, to fave his Life, is forced to 
diſguiſe himſelf ; and after wandering for ſome time, in 


' a forlorn Condition, in his own: Dominions, he at laſt 


gets to Rome, and there implores the Protection of the 
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9. What was the Conſequence of this? Ss 
A. Jugurtha was not very uneaſy at it, knowing that 


Money was all-powerful in Reme; and therefore he ſent 


\. Ambaſſadors thither,, with Orders for 


A1. Rom. 641. them to bribe the principal Senators, 


by which Means they were ſoon brought 


off from Aaberbal. Theſe appointed ten Commiſſioners 
to go into Africa, to take Cognizance of this Affair; and, 
in caſe. they judged proper, to divide anew Micip/a's 
Kingdom between Fuguriha and Adberbal. Theſe Com- 
miſſioners were headed by Oyimius, who had gained great 
Eſteem in the Senate and with the Nobility of Rome, 
ever ſince the Death of Caius Gracchus, and the Ruin 


of his Adherents. Opimius and his Collegues were cor- 


rupted by Jugurtba, and granted his Demand, which 

I Part of Numidia that extends as far as 
Mauritania, the Natives whereof were the moſt warlike ; 
and as for 4dherbal, he contented himſelf with lower 
Numidia, it containing the fineſt, the moſt trading and 


was, to have 


wealthy Cities. However, after the Departure cf theſe 


Ambaſſadors, Jugurtha, without ſhewing the leaſt Re- 
gard to the Regulations that had been made, exerciſed 
Cruelties of every kind in his Brother's Dominions; 


forced his Camp, and beſieged him in Cirtha, the Capi- 
tal of his Dominions, whence Haberbal ſent Expreſs upon 


 _ Expreſs to Reme to implore Succour: But that unhappy 
Prince, after many fruitleſs Negotiations, being reduced 
to the utmeſt Extremities, at laſt deſtred no other Con- 
ditions than that his Life might be ſpared. Jugurtba 


made the largeſt Promiſes, upon which the Gates were 


opened; but he no ſaoner ſaw himſelf Maſter of the 
City, than he cut to pieces the Numidian Garriſon, and 
- cauſed Adhcrbal to diè in the moſt cruel Torments. 
2. How did the People of Rome receive the News of 


this Action? + 


A. It made a different Impreſſion on their Minds. 
The moſt equitable Senators were of Opinion, that it 
would not be proper to allow Juguriba Time to eſtabliſh 
himſelf on the Throne, fince he would afterwards be 
formidable even to the Romans. But others, who had 
deen bribed by Jagurtha, faid, that it would be better 
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to continue, with that Prince, the Alllance they had hi- 
therto- maintained with the Numidiens, than to embark 
in a freſh War, which muſt neceſſarily be attended with 
fatal Conſequences ; Jugurtba being a ſecond Hannibal, 
and the "Romans at war with the 'Cimbri and Teutones. 
On this occaſion C. Memmius, who had been newly elected 
'Tribune of the People, whoſe greateſt Defire was to 
eurb the Authority of the Nobility, made the following 
Speech : Integrity is quite baniſhed from the Senate, 
* and Juſtice is teen no more in it. Money is the T'y- 
«* rant of Rome, and the People have but: too ſtrongly 
experienced, that tis the only Deity of the Nobles. 
«c Theſe traffic publickly their Faith and Honour. The 
« Glory and Intereſt of the State are now become venal. 
„The Majeſty of the Empire has been betrayed ;: the 
«© Republic has been fold, both in the Army and in 
„Rome itſelf. ' Opimius, the Murderer of Caius, and of 
«. 3000 Citizens with him; that Tyrant of his Coun- 
« try, whoſe Hands are ſtill red with the Blood of the 
People and their Tribunes, has filled them with the 
“ Gold and Silver of the treacherous Fugurtha. Per- 
* haps Ca furnius and Scaurus are not more innocent. 
We are told that the Namidians have given them: 
“ felves up to the Commonwealth; that they have ſur- 
* render*'d their Strong-holds, their Forces and Ele- 
«« phants. But clear up the Truth of this. Let Jugur- 
„ tha be ſent for to Rome. If he has really ſubmitted 
% himſelf to you, he will obey your Orders; but in 
% caſe he refuſes to pay Obedience to them, you then 
% will judge that what is called a Treaty, is but a mere 
6 Colluſion between that orafty Prince and your Ge- 
«© nerals; a Treaty, that will have produced, with re- 
«: ſpect to him; only an Impunity for his Crimes; diſ- 
-. * honourable Wealth for thoſe who had been com- 
„ miſſioned to execute the Orders of the Senate; and: 
eternal Infamy with regard to the Commonwetlth.” 
A little after this, Opimius was baniſhed by a ſolemn 
-Decree, and the Senators immediately ordered one of the 
— 4 to eroſs into Africa at the Head of a powerful 
What did gurt ny n he was informed of this? 
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however the only Anſwer. returned them was,, that the 
Romans would not receive Fuguriha in their Alliance, 
unleſs he ſubmitted himſelf and his Kingdom to the 
| VDiſcretion of the Senate; upon which 
Au. Rom. 643. Calpurnius was commanded to ſet out 
wwiͤth the Army. However, this Gene- 
ral, and M. Scaurus one of his Lieutenants, having been 
corrupted by Money, made an, ignominious Peace, and 
„ returned to fame, But now Memmius 
Au. Rom. 644. the Tribune again exclaimed againſt the 
5 Alrtifices of Jugartha, and the Baſeneſs 
of thoſe who ſuffered themſelves to be Slaves to that 
Prince's Gold. To content the People, who now began to 
murmur, the Senate ſent L. Caſſius the Prætor into rica, 
to command Jagurt ha to appear in Rome, under the 
Guarantee of the Romans, in order to anſwer for him- 
felf. He accordingly. came thither, attended by few 
Perſons; but by the Profufion of his Bribes, he eluded 
the Condemnation which his Artifices and Cruelty ſojuſtly | 
menited,, „ 3 ; 8 i 
| S What happened to Jagurtha after this) 
There was at this Time in Rome a young Prince 
Son to Gulufſa, Maſſiva by Name, who Rl fled ſecretly 
for Protection to the Romans, to intreat them to ſet . 
dim on his Grandfather's Throne. Jugurtba, tho' not 
aware of this new Obſtacle, nevertheleſs removed it by 


2 a freſh Act of Treachery, by engaging Bomilcar, a Per- 


ſon in whom he placed the higheſt Confidence, to diſ- 

patch Maffiva, whatever might be the Conſequence. Ac- 
| coxdingly that young Prince was murder'd, in open 
Day, in the Middle of Rome; and the Aſſaſfin being 


Fa immediately ſeized, confeſſed that he had been hired by 


Bomilcar. The latter being impeached, Jugurtha fa- 
voured his Flight; whence it was believed, that the 
Murder had been perpetrated at the Inſtigation of this 
Prince. The Senate now looking upon him with Hor- 
ror, drove him ignominiouſly from 2 ; when Jugur- 
tba turning his Eyes often back to it, cried, O venal 
1 City! thou would ſoon be enſlaved, were there a 
Merchant wealthy enough to purchaſe Thee.“ 


©. 


A. He ſent other Ambaſſadors to Rome with Preſents 
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2 Didnot the War bregk out again? , ben , 
A. Poſthumins. Albinus, the Conſul, having 


— 


inted to go to Africa, arrived in it almoſt as ſoon as 
3 But being obliged to return to None ſome 
time after, to preſide at the Comitia, he left the Com- 
mand of the Army to Aulus Poſtbumius his Brother, Ju- 
urtha having attacked the latter in the Night, defeated 
him, forced the Romans to paſs under the Yoke, and ob- 
liged them to leave Numidia in ten Days, | 
Some time after, Mezellus, the Conſul,, An. Rom. 645. 
who. to all Saved bac voter 22 ? 3 8 
the great Captain, joined a perfect Diſre of Wealth, 
e ee to 3 e Jugurtba. This Prince 
endeavoured, but in vain, to win the Conſul by his uſual 
Artifices; but found Merellus as inacceſſible in this, as 
in all other reſpects. He therefore was now forced to 
venture his Lis, and exert his utmoſt Bravery, to com- 
pen ate for that Expedient which now began to fail him. 
Accordingly he ſignalized himſelf in a ſurprizing man- 
ner, and exhibited, in this Campaign, all that could he 
expected from the Courage, the Abilities, and Attention 
_ -, of an.illuftrious General, to whom Deſpair adminiſters 
freſh Streng3h, and ſuggeſts new Lights; but ſtill he was 
- unſucceſsful, becauſe he was oppoſed by a Conſul who. 
did not ſuffer the moſt inconſiderable Error to eſcape. 
him, nor ever let {lip any Opportunity of taking Advan- 
tage of his Enemy. A Battle was fought, in which the 
Nomans got the Advantage: but the Conſul being de- 
.termined to order Matters differently from what he had 
done hitherto; after having aches: his Camp advan- 
tageouſly, he laid waſte the Country, ſeized on ſeveral : 
Strong- holds, and among others, of Vacca, and after- 


wards inveſted Zama, the Capital of Numidia... Metellus _ 


retired now to a Province dependent upon the Romans, 
where he reſolved to put his Soldiers into Winter-Quar- 
ters. Here Advice was brought, that the Senate had ap- 
pointed him Proconſul of Africa. The following Year - 
Metellus being deſirous to defeat all Faguriha's Meaſures, . 
dy the ſame Arrtifices as that Prince had employed againſt 
the Romans, bribed Bomilcar, who promiſed to deliver 
up his Maſter into Metelluss Hands. From this inſtant 
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Juguriþa did not enjoy a Moment's Peace. He did not 
zelie 


* 


1 


£ 
* 


I” 


err 
as, hf 
* * 


ve hamſelf ſafe any where; but all Things, the Day 


as well as Night, the Citizen as well as Foreigner, were 
fſuſpected by him; and the blackeſt Terrors fat for ever 
brooding over his Mind. He never got a wink of Sleep, 

except by ſtealth; and often changed his Bed, after a 
low Pleberan manner. Starting ſometimes from his 
Slumbers, he would: ſnateh His: Sword, and break into 


the moſt doleful Cries ; ſo ſtrongly was he haunted by 


+ Bear, and fo ſtrangely did he act the Madman. Bo- 


milcar had prompted him to ſolicit for a Treaty with. 


the Remans ; and Jugurtha offered to ſubmit to whatever 
"Conditions Metellus ſnould think fit to preſcribe. Me- 


tellus thereupon ordered him to pay down a very large 
Sum of Money to defray the Expences of the War ;. 


to deliver up all his Elephants, 4000 Horſes, Arms for. 
the like number of Men, and all the Deſerters. Ju- 
gurtha complied with theſe ſeveral Demands, but could 


not ſend him all the Deſerters, many of them having. 


led into Mauritania. 1 
2. What did Merellus after this: 


. 
— 


A. He commanded Jug»rihato come to Tifdium, there 
to receive, in Perſon, the Orders whieh ſbould be given. 
bim. But now that Prince began to heſitate, and twas 
ſeveral Days before he could eome to a Reſolution. The 
Remembrance of his paſt Crimes; the Fear he was un- 

der, that the Murder of Aaberbal and Hiempſal would. 
Be revenged; the Charms of ſovereign Power, and the 


_ -Dread of falling from the Throne to Slavery; theſe 
Conſiderations made him reſolve, once more, to try the 


Fate of Arms; and tho' his Power and Strength were 


very much diminiſhed, he yet imagined he ſhould ſtill 
be able to prey Som War, or at leaſt to ſuſpend, for 


dome Time, his Deſtruction. He therefore broke off. 
the Negotiation, .levied frefh Forces, fortified ſome ſmall, 


Towns he ſtill poſſeſſed in the Extremities of bis King 


dom, and endeavoured to recovetz thoſe which the Ro- 
mans had ſeized.. Faugurtha was alſo prompted from. 
another Motive to take up Arms. He was-infarmed 
that C. Marius, Metellus's Lieutenant, was diſguſted at 
this-General ; that he aſpired-to- the Conſulfhip,. 3 | 


* 


_ 


Integrity. 


A. Having 


5 Metellus inveſting Tulla, Jugurtba left it, carrying off his 


o bimſelf all the Honour of the Succeſs which the. Re- 
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his Marius, Who was 


had got leave to quit the Army, 
Nome, to ſue for that Office. I 


of an obſcure Birth, and foſter'd. the ſtrongeſt Hatred 


to the Senate and Nobles, was inſatiably ambitious. 
He was no ſooner appointed Metellus's Lieutenant, but. 
he reſolved to ſapplant him; and he exerted himſelf to- 
the utmoſt to raife his Reputation. Accordingly he en- 
gaged in all Enterprrzes ; would head all Parties; and, 
whether in Councils, at Sieges, or in Battles, no Man 


argued with more Wiſdom, or diſplayed greater Cou- 
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rage. People at the ſame time admired his prodigious 


Temperance and Frugality.  Cloath'd in the plaineſt 
Habit, he, when 4 General, would eat of the ſame Bread 
with a common Soldier; lie on the Ground, or of a. 

ſtraw Bed; and was always ſeen the foremoſt, whether 

at the opening of a Trench, or fortifying ef the Camp. 
But theſe good Qualities were quite obſcured by his un- 
generous Uſage of Merellus, and there was ſomething © 
very dark and horrid in Marius's Procedure; a Circum- 
ſtance that diſplays Ambition in its native and genuine 
Oolours, e that it extinguiſnies, in thoſe. wke 
abandon themſelves to it, all Senſations of Honour and 

2. What e during this Interval??? 

diſcovered Bomilcar's Conſpiracy, he be- 

| Headed him, and put to Death all his Accomplices; af- 
ter which Metellus march'd out againſt Jugurthaæ, defeated 
him, and obliged him to fly te the City of Tulla, in 
which were his Children and part of his Treaſures. But 


Children and his Treaſures, and retired to the Court 
of Bocchus, lis Father-in-law, King of Mauritania. The 
Conſul then won Tulla; and would have completely 
ended the War, had he not. been recalled, ee 
appointed to ſacceed H.. 
2. How did Marius belave in Rome? . 
A. Upon pretence of ſetting before the People the 
complete State of the War of Numidia, he. was not 
aſhamed; in order to make his own Fortune, 40.leflen. - 
the great Actions performed by his General. He aſcrib'd. 


Y ©2538 ROMAN HISTORY. . 
ma Arms had met with; and (to believe him) Merellus, 
_*tho*'fo great a Commander, owed all his Victories to 
his (Maria#s) Ceunſel and Bravery. _ Theſe Aſſertions 
were blended with the moſt malicious Invectives, ſuch as, 
That Merellus prolonged the War, either that he 


4 me fer my Birth, and I contemn them 
„ and Effeminacy. They reproach me becauſe of my 
% Poverty, which our Anceſtors had in ſuch high Ve- 
© neration; and I reproach, them, much more juſtly, 
with their Avarice, to which they daily ſacrifice their 
% Faith and their Honour, the Glory and Welfare of- 


e 0 


r Nee eee 
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% might continue longer” in the Command, or that it 
% was owing to his natural Supineneſs. That with re- 
% gard to himſelf, who was perfectly well acquainted 
with Numidia, and more active and vigorous than 
% Merellas, he engaged, in a ſingle Campaign, to take 
9 — . deaf or alive; or elſe force him to leave 


% Numidia, and every Part of Africa.“ Marius was 


ſtrongly oppoſed by the Patricians ; but the People were 

ſo much + prejudiced. in his Favouz, that he at laſt was 

elected Conſul, in order that he might enjoy the ſupreme 
Command in Africa. Marius, being now intoxicated. 
with his Exaltation, diſplayed the N 


ed t atred he bore the 
Nobles in the following Speech, which would have be- 
come any Perſon but him; ** They 1 he) deſpiſe 

or their Pride 


the Commonwealth. They envy me the Dignity to 


Which I am raiſed by the Suffrages of the People and 
of all virtuous Men. Why do they alſo not envy me 


80 my military Toils; the Dangers to which T have fo. 
«© often been expoſed, and the Wounds I have received 
c in Battle? I did not rife to the ſupreme Command 
« till after having gone thro? a long Courſe of Obedi- 
« ence ; but thoſe Men would fain command without. 
t having ever obey'd, or without boaſting any Merit but 


that of their Birth. If theſe commit any Errors, or 
« ſuffer themſelves to be over- reached by the Enemy, 


ec they, by their Credit, the Intrigues of their Relations, . 
« and the great number of their Creatures, are eaſily juſ- 
« tified. The Faults they committed are diſpuiſed or. 
«. imputed to the ſubaltern Officers. Truth never pierces 


« thro* che Clouds which are raiſed by the Authority. 


—— 
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def the: Great, and che Flanery of their Slaves. Bur: 


„% with regard to me, I am wanting in all theſe Aſſiſt- 


ances: I have not one Kinſman in a high Station; 


I cannot exhibit the Images, the Conſulates and Tri- 


„ ymphs of Anceſtors, My only Support is in my- 
e ſelf; and I have no Dependence but on my Valour. 


I will even own; that I am no Orator; and am igno- 


rant of chat dangerous Art, which, under an eloquent. 


% Flow of Words; is able to cover the moſt infamous 
Actions. Brought up from my Infancy in Cainpe, 
« and nurtur'd in military Diſcipline, I have learnd 
to make a proper Uſe of my Sword. This is my ſole 
% my Soldiers. Tis by the Practice of ſuch Leſſons that 


we hope ſoon to end the Namidtan War. By taking 


_ 46, the Command of the Army; from- the Nobles, 'you 


«©. have removed the chief Obſtacle to your. being vie- 


4 torious. *T was owWing wholly to e ry ar in 
ſcan 


© the Arts of War, to their Preſumption and ſcandalous 
* Avarice; that this War has continued ſo long 

Bop pe. followed upon this 7: | 
A. The People, overjoy'd at their having aConſul of 


their own Rank, were very eager in inliſting themſelves, 


All were for ic n Standard: They fan- 


fied themſelves ſure of the Victory under fo, great a Ge- 
neral; and the newly-recruited Soldiers flatter'd them- 


| ſelves with the Hopes of returning ſoon: to their native 
Country laden with Spoils. Marius ſet 


out for Africa; when MetelJus, tho en- Aux, Rom. Gg. 
dued with ſo great a Strength of Ming 
on other occaſions, was quite dejected at this unſoreſeen 


Blow, which even forced Tears from his Eyes, and ſuch 


Expreſſions as were altogether unworthy ſo great a Man. 
Being therefore unable to bear the Sight of Marius, he re- 
— to him the Command of the Army, by the Hands 


Rutilius, one of his Lieutenants, and ſet out for Rome, > 


When he was got to that City, tho' fo much Art had 
been uſed to blacken his Reputation, yet ſo great were 


dis Merit and Services, that the People could not for- 
bear receiving him with all the Honours he deſervd; 
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8 that a Triumph was decreed, and- che Nam 


. Numidicus beſtowed upen him. 


Q. As Sa will ſoon malte a Tas conſpicuous Fi- 
re, I ſhould be glad to-haye ſome Previous Account of 
rim. 5 | 
A. Landis Condelins Hlla, a Pavician, and ſprung from 


one of the moſt illuſtrious Families in Rome, was hand- 


ſome; had an engaging Aſpect, a noble Air, a grace- 
ful Carriage; and poſſeſſed a Frankneſs, that "+ emed. 
to ſpeak an undiſguiſed Soul. i Infinuatin e 
and e „e from Nature, he was fond. Pleaſure;. - 
and much more ſo of Glory. He never. neglected Bu- 


Aine(s; bit could devote himſelf to, or refrain from Plea- 


ſures with the ſame Eaſe. He endeavour'd to pleaſe all 


Men; was ever modeſt in his Expreſſions, when he 


ſpoke of himſelf ; but very laviſt of his Encomiums on. 


others, and ſtill more of his Money. He lent willingly 


to all who addreſſed him for that Purpoſe, and antici- 
pated thoſe wh¹n wanted a: Loan, and did not dare to 


aſ him. Sy#a-never claimed any Debt, inſomueh that 


one would have imagined he intended to purchaſe the 
whole Army. Familiar, eſpecially with che common 
Soldiers, he imitated their vulgar Carriage; wauld drink 


be merry with them, and bear with their coarſeſt Jokes +. 
But, on other occaſions, he was ſerious, active, and dili- 
gent. He was a Proteus Who could eaſily aſſume all 


theſe different Shapes; and both his Virtues and Vides 
were equally covered by a Veil of che deepeſt Hypocri- 
&, which concealed his Thoughts, even im his moſt ſecret 


Pleaſures, from thoſe who partook in them. 
1 . What apa were. wen r wy” e, in. 
Africa ? PPVISTS 3 


Ae 


A A. licede- after 15 Arrivab there, he was 010d 7 
Sylla, who was his Quæſtor, which Officers, tho? the. 
Treaſurers: general of the Republic, had: a: Command 
in the Army. Pt rtha being now with Bocchus his 
Father-in-law,. = to him, The Romans are 
*..the .moſt. . People upon Earth; are inſatiably 
4 covetous, and Enemies to all Mankind. They have no 
*. more Cauſe to wage Wan againſt. me; than againſt 
4 You. Ambition only made them draw the 8wWo ww 
„% and; 


* * 
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and almoſt before that the News was carried to Rome 
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and they have ſworn eternal Enmity to the whole 


World. They now perſecute me; they before had 


ruin'd Carthage, and dethron'd Perſeus; and thus, 
whomſoever Fortune ſhall favour with her Smiles, will 
not fail of exciting their execrable Avirice ; they will 
immediately conſider ſuch a Man as their Enemy, and 


declare War againſt him,” Jugurtha ſoon prevailed - 


with Bocchus to enter into a League with him; and ac- 


cordingly received, on different Occaſions, very conſi- 


derable Succours from that King. But this Confede- 
racy having been cemented by no other Tie but In- 
tereſt, was never ſtrong. Marius poſſeſſed himſelf of Cap- 
Ja, a large and very populous City ; and afterwards 
took the Fortreſs which Aulus Albinus had inveſted to ho 


Purpoſe. A Battle was ſoon fought. The two Kings, 


by a Counter-march, ſurprize the Romans, attack them 
in the Night, kill great Numbers, and would have gain- 
ed a complete Victory, had not the Darkneſs prevented 
their knowing all their Advantage, and making a proper 

Nerenge + 


of his Defeat, Advice was brought that he had ſo tom- 


pletely overthrown the two Kings in two deeiſive Bat 
tles, that neither of them would be able to keep the 


Field. This laſt Defeat broke at once all the Bands of 
their Conſederacy, and Bocchus reſolved to ſue for Peace. 
For this Purpoſe, he deſired Marius to ſend him a truſty 
and able Perſon; who thereupon deputed Sylla. The 

latter being arrived in Mauritania, Bocchus, who, like tho 


reſt of his Countrymen, did not pride himſelf in Since- 


rity, debated within his own Mind, whether it would not 


be his Intereſt to deliver up Sylla to Jugurtba. He was 


a long time fluctuating with Uncertainty, and combated 
een of Sentiments; and the ſudden Changes 
which Diſplay'd themſelves in his C 
Air, and his whole Perfen, ſhewed evidently how ftrong- 
ly his Mind was agitated. - But now Bocchus returnin 
to his frſt Deſign, made his Terms with Sylla, and de- 
livered up Jugurtba into his Hands, whom he had 


treacherouſly invited to a Conference, and ſent him im- 
2 $ N 8 5 * We 5 * 1 2 K : 
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mediately to Marius. The Captivity of this Prince put 
an End to the Numidian War. | 

2. How did Sylla act on this bceaſon? EF! 
A. Like a young Man who is fired with a ſtrong Thirſt 
of Cory. the Sweets of which he has juſt begnn to 
taſte. Inſtead of aſcribing to the General, under whom 
he Fought, all the Honour of this Event, as his Duty re- 


quir'd, he reſerved. the W part of it to himſelf; 


e had a Ring made, which he always wore, e 
he was repreſented, receiving Js ugurtha from the Hands 
of Bocchus; and this Ring he uſed ever after as his Signet. 
But Marius was ſo high'y exaſperated at this kind of In- 
ſalt,: that he could never forgive it; a Circumſtance 
that-gave rife to the implacable Hatred between: theſe 
wo Romans, which afterwards: burſt out . lo n 
a and coft the Republic ſo much Blood, - 
e: What was the End of Jugurtba ? | x, 
A. Nothing could have arrived more Seba vom 


the News of his Defeat. Advice had been brought to ; 


Name, that a numberleſs Multitude of Barbarians, were 


| advancing, ſouthward, out of the North, and menaced 


all /taly. The People of Rome reſolved to oppoſe to 
them Marius, who was then in actual Enjoyment of 


"that Favour and thoſe Applauſes which. a recent ViQo- - 


gives. He was I Conſul a 
| Hen. Rom 649. ſecond time, tho in O poſition to the 
Laws, which did not al oa Man to be 
5 elected t in his Abſence; and even required” the 

Space of ten Vears between two Conſulſhips. „ To the ſe 


diſtinguiſhing Favours were added the Government of 


_  Galkia Narbonenſis; and a 2 was decreed Marius, 
on which occaſion he exhibited ſuch a Sight to the Re- 
mans, as they could ſcarce believe they ſaw, when it 
ed before Hoes Eyes; I mean Jugurtha in Chains, that 

o formidable Enemy, during whoſe Life they had not 
e to flatter themſelves with the Hopes of being able 


080 put an End to this War; ſo well his Courage was 


blended with Stratagems and Artifices, and his Genius ſo 
fruitful in finding new Expedients even when his Affairs 
were moſt deſperate. Pis related that Jugurtha ran 
3 as he was FO in the TAL that af- 
ter 


7 


FI 


* 
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1 
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ter the Ceremon was ended, he was caſt into Priſons. 
and that the Lifors were ſo. eager to ſeize his Robe, that 
they rent it in ſeveral Pieces; and tore away the Tips of 
his Ears, to get the rich Jewels with which they were 
adorned. In this Condition be was thrown, ſtark naked, 
and in the utmo Terror, into a deep Dungeon, which 
was to be his Grave, Here Fugurtha lived fix Days, 
wi gling with Hunger. And the fruitlefs Deſire of 
tolonging Life, ſerved; as a Puniſhment to a 6444. . 

4 ko had 55 ſeruple to murder his neareſt Relations and 


principal Courtiers, e it Was ol e to his bY 1 


ambitious Views. 

2 Who were the Cimbri - $i 
A vagabond 17 8 of Cinbrica C gt now : 
aki 2 9 e joining i, the Teutener, a | 
Nation of Germans, 125 u pwards. of 30000, MI 
marched out itt order to Ir new Habitations, and a 
ſofter and more temperate Climate. The Barbarians in 
on Loves by a numberleſs multitude of old Men, 
omen and Children, marched into Gaul, and there 
Pr 12 Huvock 7 They re by 'h er ue 
to the Romans, deſirin that Lands t iven them 
to inhabit; but havi 8 bac Uſed + Telalvd d-ta 
ſettle themſelves, by Force of Arms 15 ountry, 
- which they did, after havin defeated Carbs the Conſul, 
They afterwards paſſed the 25 51n order to fix 3 3 


nin Gallia Tramſalpina, and . defeated, in 86 der 


lizs Syllauus the Conful. The Year following (64 
alfo overthrew Aurelius Scaurus. Whilſt Marius was 1486 
Vier, againſt Jugurrba, they gained à conſiderable - 
ory over Caffius Longinus, his Collegue, Wh Was 
fain with u wards of 4 Ramanr 2 Pie, Liew- | 
tenant of the lane, attempting to. rally the flying . 
diers, was alſo defeated by the People a e- mentioned, 
and forced to paſs under dhe Tale, to ſave the Lives 
of thoſe who had eſcaped the Slaughter. In 648, Ce- 
pio, the Conſul, exaſperated the Gault by the wild Ha- 
vock he made in the Country of the Teckeſages, a Peo- 
ple of Languedoc. He entered Thoulou/e, the Capital of ” 
and carried off all the Riches, (amounting, to, imme 
Win which FeOpIr, ont of Devotion, ha et to the 
TEES 
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4 


at this ſpecious Mod 
the Part which he ca 


/// .-. 
' Temples, and particularly to that of Apollo. Some ſu- 
perſtitious Hiſtorians relate, that thoſe who had plunder-, 


— 


# 


ed the Temples, were afflicted with the Peſtilence, which. - 
ſtruck the reſt with ſo much Dread, that they threw 


the Spoils they 


had taken into a Lake; but Ciepio con- 


veyed his Part of them to Mar/eilles. A 


* 


Vear or two after 1 4 Defeat, 
Mallius or Manlius, t 


e Conſul; and 


Cæpio, who had been continued in his 85 4 in 


quality of Proconſul, received a fatal Overt 


row on the 


Banks of the NBone, loſing upwards of Soooo Men. 


 Manlius loſt his Life in the attle; but Cæpio, who had 
been ſo inconſiderate as to return to Rome, was put to 


Death, and his Body thrown into the Fields. Theſe 


Barbarians afterwards pe 
in Gaal, whence they re 


arating, the Teurones continued 


olved to paſs into Italy; and the 


-Cimbri marched towards Germany, in order to enter Italy 
5 N theſe Loſſes put an End to the Diſſenſions 
whic 


riss? 8 oak, 


— 


— 


A. The Romanrwere now greatly intimidated, Envy, 
diſappeare 


of , 
. 


joyed the Conſulate three times, he efuſe 
that Employment, ſhould it be offered him. But all thoſe. 


ad broke out on account of Merellus and Ma- 


* 


d; the 'two Parties which had divided Nene 
united, when Marius was unanimouſſy 


Ann. Rom. 65 1. choſen to head this War. He was rai({- 


5 ed a ſecond, and ſucceſſively, a third 
time, to the Conſulſhip; during which he levied conſide- 
rable Armies, and fortified the narrow Straits and Paſſes. 
to /taly. He returned to Rome to preſide in the Election 
of new Conſuls, when he declared, that as he had en- 
te three times, he would even refuſe 


who knew how infatiably ambitious he was, Iaugh'd. 


e 


oo ; and they conſider'd as a Farce, 


ed one Saturninus, his Creature, 


and a Tribune of the People, to play; he calling Ma- 
rius, publickly, a Traitor and a wicked Wretch, for 
refuſing to ſerve his Country; and exhorting the People 
to force him to accept the Command of the Army. Tho“ 
this Artifice was too glaring not to be ſeen thro?, yet, as 


Metellus was. too ol 


1 


to take upon him ek 7 


| impoſſible to force him. 
his fifth CB came to Catulus's. Aſſiſtance WI 


% 
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I” 


of this War, Marius was appointed Conſul a fourth time, 


and Catulus Luctalius, an honeſter Man, tho' not ſo good 


'A Soldier,. was appointed his Collegue, 


ſuls? 
A. After dividing che Legions, Ma- 


rius marched towards the Teutonts, and Ann. Rom. 
fought | them near Aix in Provence. 


were ſlain in it, w 


16. What Actions were performed by the two o Con- 


* 


652. | 


We are told that the Battle laſted two Days; that 7 Nele 
. bocthus their King was taken Priſoner; and that 140000 
| whereby the whole Nation was almoſt ex- 
tirpated; With regard to the Cimbri, they had been ſo ſuc- - 
| ebe as to croſs the Alps, and advance into Gallia Cihal. 


ina. Catulut waited for them on the Banks of the At ben, 


near Verona; but having only 20000 Men tooppoſe againſt 
A numberleſs Multitude of Forces, his Soldiers were ſeiz d 
with a panic Fear, ſo that ſeveral of them fled before they 
and the Roman General, in onder 
to fave the reſt, was "obliged to leave the Banks of the 
River, and encamp in ſome Defiles whence it would be 


Marius, at his Entrance 1155 ; 


had ſeen the Enemy; 


victorious Army. The two Generals having joined 
Forces, gave the C:mbri Battle in the 
Plains 5175 

rreat, that 120000 were flain, beſides - 


finding 


vive their Loſs. _ 
legue. The W 


Vears. Aquilius Nepas had alſo finiſhed the ſeco 
Tee? in Sicily, 'which had laſted almoſt four Ye 


1 2 


erceil, The Slaughter was ſo Ann. Rom: 654. 


"60000 who were taken Priſoners. The Wives of the Cimbri 
made a wonderful Reſiſtance from their Chariots; but 
che Battle deſperate, they murdered all their 
Children, and afterwards themſelves, in order not to ſur- 
Aquilius Nepos was then Marius 5 Col- 
onſul was honoured with the Title 
of third Founder cf Reme; and had a Triumph decreed 
him, for having ended this War, which had'continded 12 


d ſervile 


What are the next remarkable TranfaQions ? ? 


5 Marius now got himſelf elected 


| Conſul : a ſixth time, and procured L. Va- Aus. Rom. 


lerius Flaccus to be choſen his Collegue 


c 
Im, 1 to Metellus. : OW. not contented with 
the 
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| having excluded the latter from the Conſulate, employ d 
| the moſt ſhameful Artifices to get him baniſhed the City ; 
and for this Purpoſe, joined with two Senators called 
* "Glaucia and Saturninus, both the profeſſed Enemies of 
| - AMrtellus, and the moſt wicked Men in Rene. Theſe 
| three having now got the Government into their own 
| Hands, (M Arius being Conſul, Glaucia Prætor, and Sa- 
rurninus Tribune) reſolved to ruin Metellus; and for this 
Purpoſe, Saturninus, in concert with the other two, re- 
newed the ancient Quarrels with regard to the Diviſion of 
Lands; and preferred a Law, for diſtributing of ſuch 
Lands as Marius had recovered in Gallia Ciſalpina, 
among the pooreſt of the Citizens who lived in the Coun- 
try, the greateſt t art of whom had ſerved under Marius, 
and were entirely devoted to him. This occaſioned great 
Feſuds and Tumults between thoſe People and the Nika 
bitants of Rome. Saturninus had added that the Senate 
lin caſe the People would agree to it) ſhould be compelled 
to approve it in five Days; that every S:nator ſhould 
take a ſolemn. Oath of. this in the Temple of Sazurs ; 
and that ſuch as refuſed it ſhould be expelled the Se- 
nate, and fined twenty Talents. The moſt treacherous 
Artifices were employed by Marius to ruin M. tellus, who 
having refuſed to conſent to the Law above-mentioned, 
Saturninus the Tribune ſummons the People together, 
. aſcends the Reſtra; 1 after declaiming againſt Metel. 
"lus, he aſſures his Auditors, that they were not to ex- 
pect any Diviſion of the Lands; and the Law would. 
not be put in Execution, ſo long as Merellus ſhould . 
continue in Rome. On the Remonſtrances of this ſedi- 
tious Tribune, the Aſſembly ſentenced Metellus to Ba- 
niſhment, in caſe he did not, that very Day, take the 
Oath preſcribed. ; The great Men in Rome, the whole 
3 Senate, and even the ee Plabetans, would haye 
oppoſed ſo unjuſt a Plebi/citum. Several, out of Eſteem 
for Metellus, carried Arms under their Jong Robes. But 
that wiſe Senator, who had à real Affection for. his 
Country, after thanking them : tenderly for this Teſti- 
- "mony of-their Kindneſs to him, declared to them, that 
be would not ſuffer one Drop of Blood to be ſhed on his 
account. After having determined to leave hir Coun- | 
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he did not doubt of being re- called from 
or elſe that, in caſe the Government ſhould ſtill continue 
in the Hands of Men like Saturninus, nothing could be 
of greater Advantage to him than to hve at a Diſtance 
from Nome. Metellus then withdrew into Baniſhment ; 


the 


— 
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try, he ſaid to his intimate Friends, to juſtify the Refo- 
lution he had taken, that either the Commonwealth 


would be reſtored to its ogg eee and then 
zaniſhment ; 


but his Virtue and exalted Reputation made him meet 


with Fellow-Citizens whitherfoever he came; He was 
not a Stranger in any Place; and having fixed upon the 
 Hland of & hodes for his Reſidence, he there enjoy'd 
a a happy Repoſe, the natural Empire which Virtue be- 

- - tows, without the Aſſiſtance of Dignities. 
2. What became of Saturninus and Glaucia? _ 
A. Marius, as an Acknowledgment for the Services 
which the former had done him, ſuffer'd him to bear a 


tyrannical Sway in Rome; ſo that there now was not the 


- leaſt Freedom in EleQipns;- but all things were decided 
by Violence. Saturninus having afterwards caus'd Mem- 
mint, an illuſtrious Patrieian, and Gl.ucia's Competitor 


for the Conſulate, to be murder'd, all the moſt wor- 


_ thy Men drew their Swords; the People themſelves 
Jolned the Senate; and the Forum was the Field of Bat- 
tle, where the Blood of the Citizens was ſhed with Impu- 
nity. Saturninus and Glaucia, finding themſelves the 
weaker Party, ſeiz d upon the Capitol; upon which the 
Senate, by a public Decree, declared them Enemies to 
their Country, and commanded Marius to take Arms 


againſt them. He did this fo ſlowly, and with ſuch 


| ReluQtance, that the People at laſt cut the Pipes which 

5 Ne . Water into the Capitol, and thereby reduced 

utineers to the greateſt Extremities. The major 

Part were for ſetting fire to the Capitol, rather than 

yield; but Saturninus and Glautia, relying on the Friend- 

- "ſhip which Mariut had for them, ſurrender'd themſelves 

to him. | Accordingly that Conſul ſecur'd their Perſons, 

but the Place where he confined them was rather an Af- 
lum than a Priſon. However the exaſperated Populace _ 

were themſelves reſolved'ta do de on thoſe wicked _-_ 
Mon. AccordinglyoneParty oft | 


m repuls'd the Guards, 
| and 


_ 


k Bee 


d, in 


— 
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16s ROMAN HISTORY: 
and ſurrounded the: Houſe where they were confined ; 
Wil others chmbd to the Roof, and 
Ann. Rom. 65 J. uncovering it, they, with Stones and 
TD Tiles, kill'd Saturninus, Glaucia, and 
j Accomp rod Eo i ne EET EIT. 
2. Was not their Deaths as the Signal for re-calling 
J Bapihment?: ů inf. dbiorny Eo: 
A. His Relations, his Friends, and the whole Senate, 
demanded this of the People in a public Aſſembly. All 
the Voices were favourable to him, that of Furius, one 
of the Tribunes of the People, and the Son of a Freed- 
aàa”ͤSANMlan, excepted. But the next Year, C. Canuleus being 
celected Tribune, impeach'd his Collegue Furius, and 
drew him in- ſuch odious Colours, that the People tore 
aim to Pieces, without ſuffering him to make his Defence. | 
Thus the Tribuneſhip, that ſacred Office which had been 
inſtituted for the Preſervation and Defence of the Citi- 
zens, was violated in the Perſon of a Tribune, for his 
attempting to ſtretch his Authority beyond its juſt Li- 
mits. There being now no farther Obſtacle to Metellus's 
Return, he came back to Rome. All the City went out 
to meet him, and his Return was a real Triumph. The 
_ " whole Day was not ſufficient for him to receive the Com- 
pulwGiments of the Senate, and the Applauſes of the People; 
every one imagining, that with him returned Juſtice, 
Peace, and Liberty. But notwithſtanding theſe inteſtine 
Broils, Learning flouriſhed more than ever; and Poetry 
was arrived almoſt at its higheſt Pitch, for not long be- 
fore this liv'd x; e a fine Toet, and in many reſpets 


— , = - # 


not Inferior to Virgzl. - 8 
2. What did Marius when he ſaw Metellus re-called* 
© "A. Being fo jealous of his on Glory, and unable t® MI 
bear his Return, he left Rome, and ſail'd for 4/ia, upon | 


Pretence of oferng certain Sacrifices (for which he had 
made a Vow) to the Mother of the Gods, during the | 
bh Teutongs and Cimbri. Beſides the Preſence of 
8 * Meteilus, which was ſo hateful to him, a ſecret Motive 
> = "had prompted him to go into 4/a, the:e to light up 
a War; and eſpecial y to engage the Romans to take up 
Arms again M.thrid tes, Hag of Pontus, in Aſia Mi- 
vor, and the moſt powerful Frince in the Faſt, who 
VVV e 10S es 
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was ſaſpeQed to be forming Alliances and making Pre- 
parations againſt the Romans. Marius flatter'd himſelf 
with the Hopes of obtaining the ſupreme Command in 


caſe ſuch a War ſhould break out, and thereby of en- 


hs. his Family with the Spoils of the Eaſt. In this 
1 


_ - trate into his Deſigns. In the Courſe of their Converſa- 


19 


3 


tion he ſaid thus to him: Mit hridates, thou either muſt 


e went to that Prince's Court, in order to pene- 


« render thyſelf more powerful than the Romans, or 


„ ſubmit't6 them.” The King of Pontus, Who was the 


baughticf Prince of the Age, and had been accuſtom'd 


ing loaded him with Preſents. This Roman being re- 


turned to Rome, found but very few Friends, and leſs 


Eſteem, in that City. His haughty and imperious Car- 
riage did no ways ſuit a free State, where all the Citizens 
imagine themſelves to be upon a level ; and in which 


e moſt ſervile Flattery, - ſeemed ſurprized at the 
Diſcourſe of this bold Republican. However, he con- 
cealed his Reſentment, and diſmiſſed Marius after hav- 


the greateſt Men. can raiſe up Creatures to themſelves, 


by no other Methods than Kindneſs and Liberality. 
But Marius met with the Fate of the greateſt Com- 


manders, who ſpend a long Courſe of Years in Peace. 


His very Victories were forgot; and he was confidered, 


ſays Plutarch, nd otherwiſe than as old Arms covered 


with Ruſt, which are thrown aſide as uſeleſs. Beſides, 
there aroſe other Captains leſs advanced in Age than 


Marius, and who had ingratiated themſelves with the 
Public; and among thoſe, in the Party of the Nobles, 
v ho were moſt diſtinguiſhed, Sy//a above-mentioned was 


chiefly conſpicuous. 


2. Did not the Hatred of Marius againſt G lla ſtill 


„ gs non 
A. Ves. The latter, whilſt the Romans were e 


ng ged 
with the Teutones and Cimbri, had prevailed with the 


Marf;, one of the moſt powerful Nations of Iialy, and 


who then inhabited a Part of the Kingdom of Naples, 
to declare in favour of the Ramans. \ 
ſeen how great a Share Sylla had, in ending the Num- 
dian War; and no Commander, after Marius, contri- 


buted fo much to the Overthrow of the Cimbri, and he 
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170 ROMAN HIS TOR TJ. 
even had taken one of thoſe Barbarian King Priſoners, f 
Theſe Succeſſes of. Sy/la inflaming Marius ſtill more, 
he, by his ill Treatment, obliged that Roman to retire. 
But Catulus, who was fully ſenſible of Sy//a's Valour 
and Capacity, offered him the ſame Command in his 
Army as he had enjoyed in that of Marius. Sylla, be- 
> ing very brave and active, was of prodigious Service to 
Catulus, who left the Direction of all Things to him. 
Whilſt Marius's Troops were in gent Want of Provi- 
ſions, Catulus's Camp was ſo largely ſupplied, that his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Soldiers gave liberally to thoſe of his Collegue. Marius 
| looking upon this Generoſity as an indirect manner of 
| ſeducing 15 Soldiers, conceived a ſtrong Animoſity 
3 againſt Sy/la on that account. It had begun to diſcloſe 
1 itielf, on occaſion of ſome Figures of Victory, and cer- 
I | tain golden Images, repreſenting the manner in which 
Bocchus delivered up Jugurtha into ylla's Hands. Marius 
| Vas reſolved to remove thoſe Monuments, and Sylla op- 
| poſed this with invincible Reſolution. They were go- 
| ing to take up Arms; all Rome was divided; and ſo in- 
| conſiderable a Circumſtance, fomented on each fide by 
two haughty Men who hated one another, revived that 
| Antipathy between the Nobility and People, which 
was almoſt as ancient as the Commonwealth. Cabals . 
are formed; Factions ariſe; and every one endeavours 
to get Friends and Creatures. In fine, the City was in 
that Fermentation, which is the uſual Fore-runner of 
civil Wars; when Draſus's Death gave occaſion to the 
Social War (or that of the Allies) which ſuſpended theſe 
domeſtic Diviſions,  _ 5 
2. What Attempts were made about this Time by 
Druſus the Tribune? | WF. 4 
A. The Senators were now greatly. diſſatisfied, be- 
cauſe of the judiciary Power, which, by Gracchus's Laws, 
was given to the Equizes, The Commonwealth was by 
this Means bought and fold ; the Publicans, who farm'd 
the public Revenuzs,' being, as they were Eguites, both 
Judge and Party. For this Reaſon Dru/us endeavoured 


to retcre the Senators zo their ancient ph as, and be 
Authority, and yet not diſguſt the Knights ; and there- de 


fore, as the Senate conſiſted now but of a ſmall Num- els 
. . ; ber, | 


— 
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bet. he pr opoſed two Laws, wiz. that 300 Equites ſhould 


be added to them, and that the judiciary Powers ſhould 
be gen equally to all who ſhould then be of that Body. 
But both t 


ga, of theſe Laws. The Senators appeared offended 


e Senators and Knights equally oppoſed the 


at a Tribune's (Dru/us's) ones ug g to introduce into ſo 


auguſt an Aſſembly as that of 


who would there always have the Majority on their ſide; 
and ſuch of the Eguites as had reaſon to believe they 
- ſhould not be raiſed to the Dignity of Senator, would not 


conſent to have their Body depnved of a judiciary Power 


which gave them ſuch great Authority in Name Hence, 


e Senate, 300 Knights, | 


both theſe Orders, tho” in oppoſite Intereſts, agreed to 


reje& the Laws propoſed by Dru/us. 


2. Did not Dru/us alſo propoſe the Revival of . 


Agrarian Laws ? 


4. He did; and this exaſperated all who were poſ-. 


ſeſſed of 


conquer'd Lands; for the Great Men of Rome, 


accuſtom'd to has Eons which they exerciſed over 
the Nations ſubject to the Republic, could not pardon 


Druſus, for attempting to raiſe to the Condition of Fel- 


low-Citizens, Nations whom they conſidered as their 


Subjects. The Commonwealth of Nome had different 


e of Government, according to the different Na- 
7 ti 


ions, W 
whether 


ho were ſubject to them. Such Roman Citizens, 
living in Rome or in the Country, as were en- 


rolled in the Tribes, uſed to give in, to the Cenſors, their 
own Names, thoſe of their Children, their Slaves, and 
the Value of their Eſtates, when the Tribute they were 


to pay was ſettled. ?'T'was of theſe Citizens, only, that, 
thoſe invincible Legions were compoſed, which me 
Rome the Miſtreſs of the World, They elected their 
own Captains and Magiſtrates ; they decreed Peace or 
War; and this Right of voting gave them a Share in 
the Government. | . „ 
2. What was the State 0 

J „% IE 


A. Theſe had either ſub 


» 


mitted to the Republic, or 


4 


made 


f the Latines, or People of 


been ſubdued by Force of Arms. 3 the Tri- 


butes which were laid upon them, an 


times of 


furniſhed, in 


War, their Quota of Horſe and Foot. However, 
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tho? they formed, in ſome meaſure, Part of the Com- 
monwealth, and contributed great Sums towards the 
E xpences of it, they yet were not allowed to ſhare in 


the Offices of State, nor even to give their Votes, except 


in dangerous Times, fuch as the' ſecond Punic War. 
Now theſe People, as may have been obſerved, had long 
ſolicited to be admitted Citizens of Reme. - They repre- 
-ſented, that they paid conſiderable. Tributes ; that in 
Times of War their-Country alone furniſhed twice as 
many Troops as Rome and its whole Territory,; that the 


Republic was indebted, partly, to their Valour, for 


that exalted Pitch of Power to which it had been raiſed ; 
and that it was but juſt for them to ſhare in the Honours 
of the State, ſince they had extended its Empire by their 
Arms. However, the Senate and great Men 0 Rome 


oppoſed their Demand, the chief Motive of which was, 


their Fear that the Plebeian would grow too powerful 


by ſuch an Aſſociation. But tho* Caius Gracchus had 
loſt his Life by endeavouring this, yet Pruſus flatter'd 
himſelf with the Hopes of ſucceeding by employing an- 


other Method, and by offering himſelf as Mediator be- 
tween theſe different Parties, which was a laudable De- 


. 1 However, this Attempt, and the above-mention- 


; 2 to the Senators and F guites, occaſioned per- 
petual Feuds. And as Power had now a greater Influ- 


ence, in Rome, than Juſtice, a Multitude of Latines were 


come to the City, to ſupport Druſus, their Protector. 


Still, he could not eſcape the Fury of his Enemies; for 


the Multitude ruſhing in upon him as he was ſpeaking 
from the Tribunal which he had erected in his Houſe, 
he was ſtabb'd in the Side; the Aſſaſſin leaving the 


Knife in the Wound, of which Dru/as died. He cried, 
_ as he was breathing his laſt, ** The Commonwealth will 


«© never find a Perſon more true to its Intereſt than I.“ 


The Murderer eſcaped; but Quintius Valerigs, a Tri- 


bane of the People, was ſuſpected of having promoted 
this Aſſaſſination. „ R 


de ro have-forke ne Account of the Social War, 


bh Ak CS CE ot nao 
A. The Zatiney exaſperated to find themſelves ex- 
cluded their Pretenions, by the Death of . 1 . 
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not obtain by gentle Methods; upon which they joined 
in a cloſe Con l and privately ſent Meſſages and 
Hoſtages to each ot 


ever, before committing any Act of Hoſtility, they ſent 


Ambaſſadors to the Senate, to deſire to be admitted as 
Citizens of Rane. Their Demand was rejected, upon 


which. all the Confederates took up Arms. On a ſud- 


den there was ſeen, in the Midſt of 1zaly, an Army of 
i000p0. Men; and, a Circumſtance that made theſe - 


Troops formidable, was, their being headed by very 


able Commanders, who had been brought up in the 


© 2. What dig the Senate do in the mean time} 


4. They alſo 275 Preparations with the utmoſt Pi- 
ed ü 


a greater, Number of Legions than 


| 6 and rai 

- uſual. Sextus Julius Ce/ar, and P. Ru:-ñ 
til tus enn both Conſuls that Vear, Aux, Rom, 663. 

Command of an Army. Their Lieutenants were C. 

Marius, Cx. Pompeius, Cornelius Sylla, and Licinius Graſſus, 


into the Field, each having the 


who were looked upon as the greateſt Captains of the 
Republic, and moſt of whom had commanded Armies, 


either as Conſuls or Generals. The Commonwealth _ 
had never ſo many different Armies, at the ſame time, 
in Italy. For fear of a Surprize, à ſtrong Guard was 
poſted at all the Gates of Roma, during 4 W „in which 

the Soldiers of the different Parties wore the ſame Dreſs, 
ſpoke the ſame Language, and were. acquainted one 


with the other ; ſo that it Was difficult to diſtinguiſh. the 
Citizen from the Enemy. The War was very dangerous 


and deſtructive; and Rautillus, in a ſhort time, loſt his 


Lite, by falling into an Ampuſcade laid by the Magi; 
the Romans ſuſtained 1 ble Loflegy that they 


Tie Consul Sri. 173 
ſolved to procure that by Violence, which they. could 


er, vig. the Lucauiant, Abpuli ans, 
: 1 Peligni, Ic. and particularly the ancient Enemies 

of Rome, the Samnites, who made their Preparations with 
the utmoſt Diligence and Seccecy. Every. Nation pro- 

_ vided themſelves with Arms and Horſes, Soldiers were 
_ enliſted, and Leaders were appointed. T, Afranius, P. 
Ventidius, M. Egnatius, and Vetius Cato, all Generals of 
Reputation, were to command different Bodies, Howe 
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194 ROMAN HISTORY. 
were reduced to the Neceſſity of enliſting many who 
had been Slaves. The Bodies of the Conſuls, and ma- 
ny others, being carried into the City, the People were 
Jo greatly difcouraged, that the Senate, by a Decree, 
ordered that henceforward the Bodies of the Slam 
ſhould be buried in the Place where they fell; which 
prudent Example was alſo followed by the Enemy. Af- 
ter the Death of Ruzilias, Marius his Lieutenant, and 
Cæpio, who ated in Conjunction with him, were appoint- 
ed to command his Army. Cæ pio was killed, not long 
after, in an Ambuſcade, whereby Marius had his Deſire, 
which was, to command his Army ſingly; and both he 
and Sylla did excellent Service that Year. . 
9. What happen'd the following Year? 
A. Pompeius Strabo, Father to Pompey the Great, and 
Portius Cato were elected Conſuls. Cato did very good 
Services this Campaign, which ſwell'd his Vanity fo far, 
that he boaſted himſelf equal to Marizs, for which he 
was kilPd by the Son of that General, in the Heat of a 
Battle fought againſt the Mar. The Picentes and A 
culani were overthrown by Pompey his Collegue, who, 
4 the Ene- 
my in a a Sally made by them. He alſo ſlew 18000 of 
the Marf, took 3000 Priſoners, and at laſt poſſeſſing him- 
ſelf of A/culum, he cauſed all the Officers and Perſons of 
the greateſt Diſtinction in the City to be firſt ſcourged, 
and afterwards beheaded. Many great Actions were al- 
ſo performed by Sylla, he vanquiſhed the Samnites, and 
ſtorming two of their Camps; which Succeſs elevated 
bim ſo far, that he immediately ſtood 
Ann. Rom. 665. for the Conſulate, and obtain'd it. But 
A {RS now the Senate perceiving that all the 
Victories which the Commonwealth gain d were fatal 
to it; -and that in deftroying their Allies, they loſt ſo 
many Soldiers, which before compoſed their Armies; 
this ſage Aſſembly began to ſoften by inſenſible Degrees. 
However, they at firſt admitted thoſe only to the Eree- 
dom of the City, who were Neighbours to Rome; who 
had not firſt taken up Arms; or who had firſt offered to 
lay them down. This Conduct cool'd the Ardor of the 
Enemy; the Allies being now diffident of one W 
„ , : 5 : F a: ; 2,41 E 
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The CONSULAR STATE. „ 
haſted to make their ſeveral Treaties apart. At laſt, all 
the Confederates obtain'd ſucceſſively the Freedom of 
Rome, which nevertheleſs: prov'd of no Advantage to 
them, by the artful Form in which the Treaty was drawn 
2. Did not other Wars break out ſoon after the heal- 
ing of theſe Diviſions ? 1 e 
A. The Senate were determin'd to carry their Arms 
into the Eaſt, when the Jealouſy of the great Men gave 
riſe to the civil War. Marius being 70 Vears of Age, and 
conſequently leſs active than formerly, was fallen from 
his exalted Reputation; whereas Sy//a had greatly in- 
creaſed his Fame during the Courſe of the Social War, in 
which he had ditplayeck the utmoſt Vigour and Abilities. 
The latter, after being nominated Conſul, was appoint- 
ed Governor of Alia Minor, with Orders to proclaim War 
againſt Mithridates, a very learned Prince, and a great 
Commander, but unjuſt, cruel, ſanguinary, like moſt 
: Conquerors; and whoſe Empire was compos'd chiefly of 
the Territories of which he had diſpoſſeſs'd his Neigh- . 
F | bours. His Power was as great as his ambitious Deſigns, 
his Armies confiſting of 250000 Foot, 50000 Horſe, and 
a numberleſs Multitude of armed Chariots, beſides above 
490 Ships of War. His Forces were commanded by very 
able Generals, and whenever he did not undertake any 
Campaign in Perſon, he always directed the ſeveral Ope- 
rations of it. He had ſeized upon Cappadocia and Briby- 
nia, the Kings of which were Allies to the People of Rome. 
* _ Thrace, Macedon, Greece, Athens, and moſt of the Iſlands 
cCall'd Cyclades, had met with the ſame Fate. But the 
moſt provoking Circumſtance was, his cauſing melted 
Gold to be poured down the Throat of Auilius, whom he 
had taken; upbraiding, at the ſame time, the Romans 
with Avarice and Corruption. The Senate having ſent 
Mithridates Orders to withdraw his Troops 'out of all 
thoſe Provinces, as being under the Protection of the 
Romans; this Prince, to | From that he did not value their 
| Power or Refentment, cauſed to be murder'd, at a Day 
fix d for that Purpoſe, 150000 Romans, the preateft Part 
TY Merchants, who, during the Peace, had fettled in the 
W i Eaſt, and in the chief Cities of Greece, | He even _ 
= we | 14 - xo 
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175 ROMAN HISTORY. 
ned to march his Army to Rome, at which time Sy/la was 
appointed to carry on this War. „ 
2. How did Marius take this 5 

A. He thought himſelf greatly injured, and therefore 
reſolved to ſupplant, if poſſible, Sylla. For this-Purpoſe 


de won over to his Intereſt P. Sulpitius, who was elo- 


quent, enterprizing, and powerful, and one of the Tri- 

bunes of the N Theſe two Men, being united by 
their common Hatred of Sylla, and the Body of the No- 
bility, agreed, before they declared themſelves, to increaſe 
their Faction. They therefore attempted to ſuppreſs the 
eight laſt Tribes of the Commonwealth, of which the 
Allies (or People of Italy) were compoſed, and to diſtri- 
bute them among the thirty-five ancient Tribes 1975 
ing by this Means to get the Majority in all public 
Deliberations. But the ancient Citizens oppoſing this, a 


Tumult enſued, both Parties fought, and a great Number 


of Citizens were killed on each ſide. The Conſuls now 
forbid the holding of any public Aſſemblies till farther 
Orders, during which they appointed certain ſolemn Feſ- 
tivals; which Order Sulgitius diſregarded, and there · 
upon went into the Forum at the Head of 600 of his 
Partizans, who carried Arms under their Gowns, and 
whom he called his Auti-Seuate. He then ſummoned 
the Conſuls to appear, and annul their Suſpenſion of 
the Aſſembly, which exciting great Tumults between 

the old and new Citizens, the Partizans of the Tribune 
drew their Swords, and attack'd the Multitude. Imme- 
diately the Peop'e fled, when Pompey's Son, who was 
Son- in- law to Sy//a, was kill'd, as he endeavoured to al- 


52 - fiſt his Father. Pompey hid himſelf in the Crowd; and 


as for Sylla, being cloſely purſued by his Enemies, he 
| fled into Marius's Houſe, the Door of which was open. 
Marius, tho' naturally vindictive, yet would not ſuf- 
fer a Man to be murder'd, who had fled for Refuge to his 
his Houſe, However, Hlla was forced to appear in 
public, and annul the Celebration of the ſolemn Feſtivals. 
And now finding no farther Security for - himſelf in 
Rome, he left it, and arrived among the Troops he had 
\ commanded during the Social War, and which were to 

march under his Command againſt Mithridetes. & 1 5 
VVV : 5 | ; deing 
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| De CoysSULaR STATE. i Hi 
being now Maſter of Rome, by the Flight of the Conſul» 
=... Fe Law to paſs, which had occaſion'd the Tumult; 
And, at the ſame time; trans fert d the Command of the 
War againſt the Monarch above: mentioned from & to 
„ AAA, . | 3 5 „ he + ng EE L 
: Lins Did not this give riſe to the Civil War between 
_ © 4: Marius ſent Officers of his oun Party to command 
| In the Army, but they were kill'd by the Soldiers, who: 
al} declared for Sy/a. Marips, exaſperated at the Mur- 
der of his Officers, put kes many of Sy//#*s Friends, 
and plunder'd their Houſes. Theſe Butcheries made the 
latter refolve to march for Rome before he crofsd into. 
fra. SyHa was at the Head of fix Legions, who all 
breath'd the ſame Spirit with himſelf; and he was ſoon 
 Join'd by 2. Pompey, Ns Collegue in the Conſulate. Upon 
this, Marius and Sulbitius, having no Army on Foot, ſent 
Brutus and Servilius, both Prætors, and their Partizans, 
who, with a very pon Air, commanded Sy not to 
eontinue his March. But his Soldiers exaſperated at the 
Rkuaughty Terms in which the two Prætors had ſpoke to 
their General, broke the Rods and Axes which the Lic--- 
| tors carried before thoſe Magiftrates ; ruſh'd upon them, 
| tore their purple Robes, and would have kill'd them, had 
. they not been fav'd by Sylla. Marius and Sulpitrus now 
fent Deputies to the two Conſuls, and intreated them to 
rs their Reſentment. The Conſuls pretended to 0 
indulge their Requeſt; but immediately after g/, ( 
marched out his whole Army, and appear d at the Gates 
ef Rome, when the Enemy thought him in his Camp. 
| 2. What followed upon this? en ol 
A. Sylla enter'd Rome in a hoſtile way 5 when Marius 
and Szlpitivs, tho come upon by Surprize, oppos d him. 
with a Party of their Adherents; and the Citizens being 
afraid they ſhould be plunder d, deelar'd' n their fayour, 
and threw Darts and Stones from the Tops of the Houſes 
on Sylla's Soldiers. But this General having threatened. 
to fire the ay ; and taking up a lighted Torch, the Ci- 
tizens ſuſpended this Kind of Hoſtilities, and let the two 
Parties ky it out. Twas in vain that Marius and. Sul- 
Jitius call d aloud for the Aſſiſtance of the People,; nota 
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178 ROMAN HISTORY. _ 
Man offering to ſtir; and Sylla's Troops advancing ſtill 
forwards repuls'd them as far as the Temple of the God- + 
deſs Tellus, whence they were obliged to fly from Reme; 
and thus began the firſt civil War of any note among 
the Romans. Sylla being thus Maſter of that City, woul 
not ſuffer his Soldiers to commit the leaſt Diſorder, and 
ſat up the whole Night for that Purpoſe. And now the | 
two Conſuls, to give a Sanction to their Conduct, form'd 64 
the Deſign of raiſing the Authority of the Senate, which 3 
the Tribunes of the People had greatly weaken'd, by the | 
numberleſs Multitude of Laws enacted in Favour of the 
Plebeians. For this Purpoſe they conven'd an Afembly 
oo OY TO BEOS 00 49 98; Lo 
Q. What Speech was made by Shia? 
A. The Diſſenſions (ſays he) which have ſo long in- 
« felted the City and the State, are wholly owing. to the 
„ reftleſs and ſeditious Spirit of the Tribunes, who, to 
% raiſe their Power, ſet, every Engine at work to excite 
« the Hatred of the People againſt the Senate. Theſe 
« popular Magiſtrates, who were inſtituted in no other 
View but to preſerve the Liberties and Privileges of 
the Roman Citizens, have ſeiz'd, by inſenſible Degrees, | 
Du. 8 the whole Government of the Republic. Theſe 
„ 'Tribunes, by Laws unknown to their Anceſtors, have 
« found the Secret to aboliſh the Authority of the Con- 
, ſuls, and the Dignity of the Senate. To give a Colour 
< to theſe Uſurpations, to which they give the ſpecious 
% Name of Laws, they have aboliſh'd, in the Election of 
% Magiſtrates, the Caſtom eſtabliſned from Time imme. | | 
„% morial, of gathering the Votes by Centuries; and have 
, ſubſtituted, to this ancient Uſage, that of collecting 
4 the Voices by Tribes, particularly in the Election of 
« 'Trnibunes of the People. By this Change, in which 
«« the Suffrages of the Patricians and rich Men are blend- 
„ ed and confounded with thoſe of the Poor, inſtead of 
% taking them by Centuries, the inferior People have 
it always in their Power to ele& whom they pleaſe ; 
% and they generally make choice of the ſeditious and 
«© turbulent, rather than of good and virtuous Men, — 
% Now, to Rs Stop to theſe Abuſes, ſo pernicious to 
+ 5 the Repoſe and Felicity of the State, it will 5 
"of 1 5 3 
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4 that; henceforward, no Perſon, of what Rank or Con- 
% dition ſoever, be allowed to propoſe any Law to the 
People, till after it has been approv'd by the Senate, 
« in order that the Votes may be collected only by 
«« Centuries. *Twill alſo be requiſite to prohibit the 
«« Tribunes from making thoſe everlaſting Harangues, 
« which are as ſo many Trumpets of Sedition. And to 


N * 


« limit the inſatiable Ambition of thoſe Plebeian Magi- 

* ſtrates, a folemn'Law ought to be enacted, wiz. That 

« every Citizen who has been Tribune, ſhould be there- 

& by diſqualified from holding any other Employment 

„ in the State.” Theſe Propoſals were received as ſa 

many. Laws, and Rome aſſum'd a new Face under Sy/la's . 

Conſulſhip. )J) 

2. What was his next Attempt? + ; 
A. After having eftabliſh'd his Authority, he now, | 

reſolved to revenge his private Injuries. Accordingly he 

annulled the Decree, by which the Command of the 

Army againſt Mithridates was given to Marius; and re- 
| peal'd the Law preferr'd by Sulpitius, viz. For admit- = 
ing the Allies into the 35 ancient Tribes. Then Ma- 8 
ri, his Son, Sulpitius, and 12 of the chief Senators o ß 
| their Party, were declared Enemies :to Rome. A Price 
Was ſet upon their Heads, and their Goods [expos'd. to 

Public Sale; and the Decree of the Senate was publiſh'd 

by Sound of Trumpet in Rome, and in all the Provinces 

dependent on the Republic. Syl/@ immediately diſ- 

atched Troops int+ all Quarters, in order to ſeize and 
xl, them. Marius eſcapꝰd the Search.; but as for Supi 

zius, being. diſcover'd in the Fens of Laurentium by 

ſome of Sylla's Soldiers, his Head was ſtruck off, and be- 
ing brought to Rome, was fix'd on the Roftra, a Spectacle 
that ſtruck the Inhabitants with the utmoſt. Terror; and 

now both Patricians and Plebeians began to conceive a 

Hatred againſt Sylla for this Action, and his ſo ignomi- 

mouly proferibip j. 8 

2. What happen'd the Year after? _ r | 
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A. 'Sylla found that the People were alienated from 
him, by their rejecting ſuch of his Creatures as were 
Candidates for ſome” Oſſices of State. However, he 
ſeem'd not to regard theſe Slights; and even N = 
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This Cinza, tho' of a Patrician Family, had yet devoted 
. bimſelf to the People, among whom he hoped to meet 


But this great Man, deſpiſing equally the Baſene 
the Accuſer, and the Fickleneis of the Perſon who ſet him 
at work, without condeſcending to anſwer to the Charge, 
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- Cornelius Cinna, a Relation of his, but of 
an oppoſite Party, to be elected Conſul. 


with greater Regard and Eſteem, than among the No- 
bles, many of whom were illuſtrious Captains and able 


_ Magiſtrates. This Roman was of a diſſolute Character; 
tho thoughtleſs, and raſh in his Deſigns, he nevertheleſs 


ſupported them with a Courage and Greatneſs 'of Soul, 


worthy a better Citizen. Ciana immediately: boaſted, 
that he would aboliſh all Sy//z's Laws. He even attack'd 
him indirectly; and, to ſound the Diſpoſition of the Peo- 


le, he ſuborn'd one of his Creatures to impeach * 
$ 


left the Proſecution and the Judges, and went from Rome, 


in order to carry on the War againſt Mithridates. 


2. How did Cinza behave in the Abſence of Sylla ? | 
A. He reſolv'd, if poſſible, to get Marius reſtor d; but 


it being extremely difficult to get the Decree of his Pro- 
Loeription revers'd, becauſe of the powerful Party which 


Bylla had in Rome; Cima, to balance the Credit of it, 


and to gain the greater Number of Votes, undertook te 

win over the Allies to his Intereſt, For this Purpoſe he 
ſent Meſſages to them privately, to deſire them to come, 
in as great Numbers as poſſible, the firſt Day that an 

Aſſembly fhould be held ; and all bring Swords unde: 


their Gowns. They accordingly came, and in ſuc : 
Multitudes, that even the Inhabitants of Rome could 


ſearce make their Way to the Aſſembly. Cinza then 
mounted the Reſfra, and ſpoke as follows: As the La- 


„ tines and Talians are of the ſame Country with the 
* Romans, as they ſpeak the ſame Language, live under 


_ . almoſt the ſame Laws, and expoſe their Lives daily, 


< to. ſuppart the Glory and Intereſt of the Common+» 
« wealth; it therefore would be juſt, to compoſe but 


one Body, and one ſingle Republic, of the different 


Nations of Lay. Now, to complete this Union, the 
eight laſt Tribes muſt be ſuppreſs' d, and incorporated. 


b Lat inta the ancient ones. No other Method can 
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« different Orders of the State, to increaſe the Forces 
of it, and to make them formidable to the Enemies 

e of the Fanart Name. „ 
8 2. What Reception did this Speech meet Wit) 


0 a "25's ** «„ „ 
2 
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A. It was extremely grateful, as will be ſuppos d, to 
the Allies, who now were very urgent to have the Votes 
gather'd, in order for the paſſing of this Law, But the 
ancient Citizens being exaſperated at this Motion; 
% Tis enough, (ſaid 1 that theſe Strangers are aſ- 
« ſociated to the Raman Name; are allowed the Rights 
„ and Privileges annexed to it; and ſee themſelyes, 
< from Subjects, made Citizens of Rowe; let them there- 
« fore not pretend to coneern themſelyes, in oppoſition 
4 to our Inclinations, with our Tribes, in order to give 
% Laws to them by the Superiority of their Voices.“ 
Diſputes enſuing upon this, the Allies drew their Swords 
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from under their Gowns, attack'd the ancient Citizens, 
and put them to Flight. The greateſt Part of them went 
and complained to the Senate, and addreſs'd QZawrus,. 
Cinna's Collegue in the Conſulſhip, and a profeſs d Friend 
to Sylla. Ofavius put himſelf at che Head of Sylla's Creas 
ttures, broke through the People, and charging the Latpes, 
put them to Flight. W ey”, i Inhabitants of Rome 
take up Arms; fall upon the Allies, who. were diſpets d 
in the Streets, and beat them ont of the City. __».., 
FCC 
A. Being thus abandon'd, he ran up and down. Roms 
_ to rally his Adherents; and even invited the Slaves ta 
join him, E their Liberty on that condi» 
tion. He employs hits. utmoſt Endeavours to raiſe a Se- 
dition; but not being ſeconded, was obliged to:yietd ty. 
the Se Party. He then left Rome, and went to 
the Crowd of Italian, whom he had invited thither. Ha 
viſited Tiber, Præneſte, Nola, and the reſt of their Cities: 
and, in all Places through which he paſs' d, he exhorted; 
the People to take up Arms, in order te. wreak their 
Vengeance on the Romans. He was ſeconded by C. Mi- 
lonius, and particularly, by BS Sertorius, an excellent. 
Commander, who had join'd this Party to revenge him» ns 
ſalf of that of Sy//a, which had excluded him the Tri- 
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buneſhip. Theſe Senators exciting the Reſentment of 


the Allies, War was reſolv'd upon in moſt of the Cities? 
the Infection foon became general; and Cinna, at the 
Head of this new Party, began to levy Men and Money. 
The Senate hearing of his pernicious Defigns, diveſted 
him of the Dignity of Conſul; and Lucius Merula, 
Prieſt of Jupiter, and one of the worthieſt Men in the 


Commonwealth, was ſubſtituted in his room. 


k I Did not'this exaſperate Cinna ? „„ 
A. Being naturally of a furious Temper, he was for 


ever revolving Projects to ruin his Enemies. But being 
in want of Forces, he reſolved to gain a Body of Ro- 


mans, Who were then encamped near Capua. Being ar- 
rived in the Camp, he addreſs'd himſelf firſt to ſome 
military Tribunes, whom he won over to his Intereſt. 
Theſe Officers calling the Soldiers together, ſays Cinna 
to them; Vou behold in me a moſt extraordinary Ex- 
«« ample of the Tyranny of the Senate. You had made 
% me Conſul : The Roman People had beſtow'd this 
% Dignity upon me by their Votes; and the Senate juſt 
« now diveſted me of it without hearing me, and even 
% without conſulting the People. After ſuch an Out- 


rage, what Hopes can you entertain of your Liberties, 


% your Rights, and Suffrages ? TWas nevertheleſs thoſe 
very Suffrages, the Number of which T would have 
«© 1ncreas'd, in order to ſupport your Authority, that 
, have drawn upon me this cruel Treatment. Had I 
5 been leſs a Friend to the People, I ſhould have ftill 
„ been at the Head of the Senate; and you would have 


4 ſeen me in your Tribunal, inveſted with all the Ig - 


© nia of my Office: but inſtead of this, I now preſent 
«© myſelf with the Air of a Suppliant; and as a wretched 
% Outlaw, having neither Home nor Houſhold Goods; 
* reduc'd to the ſad Neceſſity of roving up and down 
«© like a 3 or of hiding myſglf in a Country, 
« over which T have a Right to command,” -  - 
>. Were not the Soldiers r 88 
A. Seeing Cinna tear his Robe, as a Man who was 
tortured with the deepeſt Affliction; ca ling upon the 
Gods who revenge Injuſtice, and ready to ruf upon his 


own Sword; they rais'd him up, ſet him in his Tribu- 
nal; when every one exhorting him not to deſpond, 


they 
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they give him the Faſces, and appoint him Lictors; and 
. oor being won over by the principal Officers, the) 

recognize him for their Conſul and Generaliſſimo, and 
take the accuſtom'd Oath of Fidelity. Cinna ſoon” 
grew formidable, upon which O#avius and Merula, the . 
two Conſuls, make new Levies by Order of the Se- 
nate; and at the fame time Cu. Pempey, Father to Pompey: 

Troops on the Coaſt of the Jonian Sea, and came and en- 
camp d before the Porta Collalina, in order to ſecure Rome. 

However, the Commonwealth drew little Advanta 

from this General, who always manag'd Matters fo art- 

fully between the two Parties, ever ſince Sy//a's Depar- 

ture, that was never known which of them was moſt 

favour'd by him. He perhaps endeavour'd to build his 
own Fortune on the Ruin of both Parties, a Circumſtance 

that afterwards made him equally odious to both. In 

the mean time Cinna's Party increas'd daily; ſeveral Se- 

nators came to his Camp, and a Report was ſpread, that 

Marius and his Son were advancing towards it. | 

2. Where was Marius at that time? ß 

A. He liv'd in a kind of Exile, in the Iſland of Cer- 

cina, on the Coaſt of 4frica, whither he had fled with his 

Son and ſome Roman Senators who followed his Fortune. "ol 
Caius Marius, at upwards of ſeventy Vears of Age, after 
having ſo long enjoy'd the Conſulate with equal Autho- 
pity and Glory, had been forced to fly from Rome on 
foot, unaccompanied by any Friends, and even ſo much 
as a Servant. After wandering ſome time in this de- 
plorable Condition, he was obliged, to ſecure himſelf 
| 58 the Troopers whom $Sy//a had ſent after him, ta 
retire into a. Fen, where he paſſed the whole Night, . 
ſtanding up to the Neck in Mud. At Day break he came 
cout of it, in order to get to the Sea ſhore, in the Hopes 

of aucun with ſome Veſſel, which might convoy him 

out of Italy. But being known by the Inhabitants of 

Minturne, a Town in Campania, he was ſeiz' d, and car- 
ried to that City with a Rope about his Neck, ftark+ 
naked, and cover'd with Dirt. The Magiſtrates, in Obe- 
dience to the Orders of the Senate, immediately ſent a 
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public Slave, a Cinbrian, to put him to D eat. | 
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1 2. Was not t Marine 19 at © iis 7 . 
| Ill A. Sceing the Slave come in, and SER nn 
1 by the drawn Sword he held in his Hand, he eried aloud, 
1 1 Barbarous Wretch, doſt thou dare to aflabinate 'Caties 
. % Marius ?” The Slave, terriſied at the bare Name of a 
Wi! Man, ſo formidable to the Cimbri, threw down his 
1 4% ur; and ran out of Priſon in the utmoſt Terror, and. 

ing, *Twill be im poſſible for me to kill Mariur. 

PT e Magiftrates of Mis turnæ look'd upon the Fear and 

Confuſion of this Slave, as tacit Teſtimony of the Care 

the Gods had to preſerve the Life of that great Man ; 

and being ſtruck with a religious Awe, they cried, Let 

- % him go whitherſoever the Fates may conduct wy 

1 and let the Decree of the Senate be put in foree a 
1 It T ' him in any Place but this. We only Base 

1 * Gods to forgive us, if a Fon er Authority ee us 

to drive from our City, the Man whe formerly ſe- 


= | cured all Italy from the Incurſions of the Barbarians? 
Wl | They then provided him with «Ships which. carried lie 
„ into the Ifland of Araria. 

3M 2. Is not this Incident related in another ner 
A. We are told that Marius, being diſcovered by the 
1 Inhabitants of Mintarne, was, by order of the Magiſ- 
1 | rates, confin'd in the Houſe of one Fannia; they think- 


; ing ſhe would revenge herſelf for the Sentence Marius 
Wi had pronbunced againſt her ſome time before, i in a Cauſe 
wt |! between her and C. Titinius her Huſband, a Citizen of 
$8 Minturnæ, who had married her, notwithſtanding the 
J — Reputation ſhe had of being unchaſte; and who after“ 
1 wards Wanted to convict her Sf Adultery, in erder that: 
me might be divorced from him, and he not obliged to 
ij return her Portion. Marius, who had been appointed 
WH © Judgein this Cauſe, had pronounced, that Titiniws ſhould, 
| _ give back the Portion; and that Fannia ſhould be: "rome; oY 
asduly convicted of Adultery, and be fined a very triflin 
Sum. Fannia, fo far from harbouring the leaſt Diſg - 0 
againſt Marius, diſcover'd- the hi ohell Eſteem for mz | 
wil gave him the moſt generous Treatment, and. 1 2 
nm making his Eſcape from Minturne.. 7 
8 What befel Harius in Ruarias 
4. He there found Granius a Senator, one of his a” 
— Barents, and * others of his r e f | 
: orm 
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informed him, that his Son was fled to the Court of 


Mandreftal, or Hiemp/al, King of Numidia ; upon which 
Marius failed for Africa. - A Storm ariſing, he was 


obliged to put into Sicily, where he met with new Dan» 


ers. He Was ſcarce got on Shore, when a Roman Quz- 
55 who commanded in that Country, and happened to 


be there accidentally, would have ſeized him. They 
fought; and Marius eſcaped, after loſing ſixteen of his 


Attendants, who made a vigorous Defence, in order that 
he might have an Opportunity of returning to his Ship. 
After ſome Days Sail he arrived in Africa, and landed 


near Carthage. Sextilius was Prætor in that Province; 


and as Marius had never offended him, he imagined that 


he would not moleſt him; and that he ſhould at laſt 


meet with an Aſylum, to repoſe himſelf after the Fa- 
tigues he had undergone at Sea. But he had not been 


there many Days, when a Lictor came, and order'd him, 


in the Prætor's Name, to leave the Country; and that 


_ otherwiſe he would be treated as an Enemy to the Ro- 


mans. Marius griev'd to the Soul, and enrag'd, to find 


that not ſo much as a Nock was allow'd him to hide his 


Head in; he who had been Sovereign, in ſome meaſure, 
of the Globe; gaz'd upon the Lictor in deep Silence. But 
being preſs d to anſwer, be ſpoks thus: © Tell thy Maſe 


“ ter, that thou haſt ſeen, 


arias, baniſh'd from his na- 
tive Country, and ſitti 


on the Ruins of Cart bag 


as though, by nearing: Na Misfortunes with thofe of 


the mighty Empire of the Carthagini aus, he thereby 
would remind th 


2. Did Marin: obey the Orders. 


4. He put to Sea, notwithſtanding the Severity. of 
the Seaſon, and ſpent Part of the Winter in roving up 


and down thoſe Seas; waiting for the Return of one 


of his Attendants, whom he had ſent to Numidia to 


Marius his Son, in order that he might procure him 


Aa Retreat in that Country. : But Marius was a reeably 
70 riz'd when he ſaw him arrive. The Barbarian Kin 


„ at firſt, indulg'd young Marius a favourable Re- 


eeption ; but hearing afterwards of the Father's Mif- 


fortune, he reſoly' d to 1 the Son as a Hoſtap 
to make a Merit ol 
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with that Party which ſhould get the upper Hand, 
Young Marius was therefore kept as a Priſoner at large; 
and happening to get into the good Graces of one of the 
King's Miftrefies, J.ove di guis'd in Pity, made that 


. Princeſs ſympathize with him in his Misfortunes ; and, 


notwithſtanding her ſecret Paſſion for him, ſhe had yet 
the Generoſity to aſſiſt him in his Eſcapp eo 
2. What did Cinna when News was brought that 
Marius was coming to join him? „ 
A. Sertorius advis'd him not to let that great Roman 
come into his Camp; but Cinnaà invited him to it, gave 
him the Title of Proconſul, and ſent him Lictors, with 
all the Inſignia of that Office. Marius being arrived, 
would not accept of the Lictors and Ornaments, but, 
on the contrary, affected to wear a tatter'd Robe: His 
Hair and Beard were negleRed ; he walk'd with a flow 
Pace, and as a Man who was oppreſs'd with the mighty 
Weight of his Misfortunes. . thro* this 

- melancholy Aſpe& he aſſum'd, an Air of Haughtineſs 
was diſcover'd, which excited Terror rather than Com- 
aſſion. Multitudes now flock'd to Marius from all 
Parts, he giving out, that the only Motive of his taking 
up Arms, was to force the ancient Tribes to admit the 
Allies among them. He was foon join'd by a great Num- 
ber of Slaves, to whom he had promis'd their Liberty ; 
and, of a ſelect Number of theſe, he compoſed his 

| Body-Guard.. 85 = 7 90 5 
Q. Did not Cinna and Marius advance towards Rome? 


A. They did not meet with the leaſt Oppoſition in 


their March. The Chief Commanders in their Army 
were Cinna, Marius, Carbo Lieutenant to the former, 


and Sertorius; and theſe block d up Rome. At this 


time Cu. Pompey, who was in the other Party, was 


_  Kil'd by a Thunderbolt, to the great Joy of both 


Sides; and Octauius the Conſul, who was an honeft 
but weak Man, was obliged to ſucceed Pompey in his 
Command of the Army. Slla being at too great a Diſ- 
tance to be recall'd, the Senate ſent for Cecilias Metellus, 
a very brave experienced General, and Son of Numidi- 
cus. Metellus was then engag'd againft the Samnites, 
who were the only People that remain'd unconquer d 
in the Social War. This General left his Army 3 
V;: „„ | the” 
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the Command of Lieutenants, and came to Ofavius's 
Camp, during which Marius prevailed with the Sam- _ 
nites to declare in his favour. The Soldiers in OfZawins's 
- Army cried aloud, that they would have none but Me- 
tellus for their General; but upon his modeſtly refuſing 
the Command, and cenſuring the Soldiers for their Con- 
"tempt they ſhewed Ocavius, the great: ſt Part of them 
went over to Marius. Rome was now in the utmoſt Con- 
fuffon; the People being in want of Provifions ex- 
claim'd againſt the Senators, many of whom began to 
be tired of the Civil War. The Senate, to put an end 
to theſe Diſtractions, and fearing a general Revolt, 
ſent a Deputation to Cinna, by which they recogniz d 
him as Canful, and Merula generouſly reſigr' d the Con- 
ſulate on that Occaſion. As for Metellus, finding Affairs 
Ne e he withdrew towards Liguria, but Octavius 
ndnd Ry in . ˙ ů . , 
2. Did not Cinna and Marins enter the City? ? 
A. The former marched in firſt, attended by his 
Guards, after having made a ſolemn Promiſe not to put 
any Perſon to death in an illegal manner. Marius halt- 
ed at the Gates, when his Friends defiring him to ad- 
vance forward, he ſaid, that as he had been ſent into 
Exile by a public Decree, another muſt be iffued to au- 
. thorize his Return. This cruel Roman ſtill feign'd a 
Reverence for the Laws; and therefore to content him 
they were oblig' d to aſſemble the People. However, find- 
Ing the Ceremony too long, and Ling impatient to 
indulge his blood-thirſty e he threw off the 
Maſk, and ruſh'd into the City with a Party of Soldiers, 
who immediately butcher'd thoſe whom he had marked 
out for Deſtruction. Several illuſtrious Senators were 
. murder'd in the Streets, and made the firſt Victims to 
Marius's Revenge. He cauſed their Heads to be fet up- 
on the Roſtra; and, as though he would extend his Ven- 
geance even beyond the Grave, he order'd the mangled 
Bodies to be left in the Streets, that they might be de- 
euren ty the e EDS, ES neck, 
2. Were theſe all the remarkable Murders? | 
A. Octauius, the Conſul, was kilPd'in his Tribunal; 
and Merula, hearing that he was proſerib'd, 2 
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1838 ROMAN HISTORY. 
Veins to be cut open, that his Enemies might not have 
the cruel Satisfaction to preſcribe the Form of his Exe- 

- eution, But as he was the Prieſt of Jupiter; and as b 
the Laws of their Religion all Perſons inveſted e 
that ſacred Character were forbid to die with their Mi- 
tres on; a Writing was found after his Death, declar- 
| that he had taken it off before his Veins were open- 

| = of in order that he might not profane it by the Effuſion 

of his Blood. Afterwards fell Mark Anthony, a Senator 

of Conſulaf Dignity, (Grandfather to he. Triumvir 

With. Av 1% 00 an excellent Orator; who, by he Charms 
of his nene defended himſelf a eonſiderable time 
againſt 10 age of the Soldiers. Q. Catulus, who had 
3 d no les than Marius to the Defeat of the Cim- 

bri, was 225 next 947507 Catulus being told that he was 
profcrib'd, ſhut himſ 105 ap in a Room, and was ſuffocated 

by the Smoke of the which he had caus'd to be 
brought for Purpoſe. - The Win Multitude of 
ue whom Marius had app ointed the Inftruments of his 
FA murdered the F 5 45 of F amilies, plunder'd 

oples, deflour'd Ea ng and forged away Auen. 
t the Weg 10 or made: by their bloody Leade N 
ut erſon; and he even commanded em 15 

1 111 5 at whoſe Salute he did not return. ” 
3 28 he not vexed to ip Soul, becauſe. he coul@ | 

not ak his Vengeance on Hyla? ; 

4. Yes; but he endeavoured to ſatiate i it in the per- 
lions of thoſe who were deareſt to him. He ſought af- 
ter Metella his Wife, Dan hter to. Numigicus,. and mo 
3 but Fox 5 5 the 1 hs pa 9 to eſeape 
Marius, 5 Mol Wa Euro down a > 
T Hope, co eh 5 — Ve ſeſſi ions; whilſt th t = - 
© nawn'd General was ſubjecting igt 8 to the ower 
of the Romans, Marius did not bluſh to make him be de- 
clar'd- an Enemy to the Commonwealth, He then re- 
pealed all the Laws which Sy had made in his Conſul- 
hip; and ſecur' 4 that Office for C:nna and himſelf the 


lowing Year, in order that they 
Ang: Rong. 667. might * hremnkeis themſelyes fa 


J N 22 
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S. whoſeRetyrn 3 y very. much dreaded, But that 
regt Captain, tho? ſtrongly urg'd by his Wife, his Chil- 
Fed, and F riends, to turn his Arms * his own 
Enemies, 
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The C o'N e e 189 
Enemies, did nevertheleſs reſolve to vanquith Mithridatet; 
and afterwards march againſt Rome. In the mean time 
he wrote a long Letter 10 the Senate, in which he repre- 
ſented, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, his important Services, 
and the great Injuries he had TY and concluded 
ſoon to Rome at the 


6 1 £'# L 


with ſaying, that he hoped to return ſoo! 
Head of a victorious Army, aud that then he would re- 
* all Injuries both of a public and private Nature. 


8 * 


I, Was not Marius intimidated at the Report of las 


Return? 


4. He now revolv'd in his Mind his former Misfor- 


tunes, his Baniſhment, the Dangers he had encounter'd 
both by.Sea and Land, and was afraid of being meat 
expos'd, in his advanc'd Age, to the like Perils. 


= 


ould not let him ſleep. - Lo drive them from his 


Mind, he had recourſe to the Bottle. But this new _ 
| kind of Life, and the Exceſs he gave into, brought 4 
Pleuriſy upon him, of which he died, in his feyenth _ 
Conſulate, and in the 70th Year of his Age, no Man 


having ever enjoy'd the above-metitioned Office ſo many 


7 


times. An Hiftorian telates, chat Marius, walking one... 
Evening with his Friends, entertain'd them with an 


Account of the chief Events of his Life; and cloſed the 
whole with ſaying, that he did not think it became a 
Man of Senſe, who was fo far advanced in Years as 


himſelf, to confide any longer in fo fickle a Goddeſs as 
Fortune. That he then embraced the whole Company r; 


— 


with a Tenderneſs, Which was not uſual to him; and 


going to Bed, died a few Days after. 


* f . 


Young Marius, inheriting is Father's Cruel 


: 2: What follow'd after this? © OG 


with his Power, inimediarely por to Death ſeveral Se⸗ 


nators, who had efcap'd the firſt Fury of the Proſerip- 


tion. This young Man join'd in a very cloſe Untort . 


with Cinna; and they aſſdciated in their 


faction Valerius Flaccus, à Creature of Ann. Rem. 667, | 


Marius, whom they, by their Arts, procured to be his 
Succeſſor in the Conſulate, ' They no 


laſt agreed to ſend an Army Tito a, againſt Mizhrs-. 


dates, upon Pretence that the War, which Sula carried 
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9 Reflections. which f haunted him perpetually, $ 


IC | | | 3 w debated among 
themſelves how to prevent the Return of Sy//a; and at 
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190 ROMAN HISTORY. 

on againſt this Monarch, was not authorized by the 
Commonwealth; and that as the Senate had diveſted 
him of the Command, it conſequently was not lawful. 
Cinna telling Valerius, that it would be proper for him to 
head that Enterprize, this Conſul ſet out from Rome at 
the Head of two Legions. Valerius was of a haughty 
and cholerick Diſpoſition; being puffed up with his new 
Dignity, he treated cruelly the common Soldiers, and 


was od1ous to the Officers becauſe of his Pride. His Soul 


was dead to all Senſations of Gratitude, becauſe he 
aſcrib'd the Regard that was ſhewn him, to no other Mo- 
tive but the Fear of his Power. As Cinna did not enter- 
tain a very favourable Idea of Valerius's Abilities, he 
appointed, as his Lieutenant, a Senator call'd Fimbria, 
Who was as much beloved by the Soldiers for his Va- 
lour, as Valerius was abhorr'd for his Severity. Being 
arrived in Ala, a * broke out between them, 
which was carried to ſuch a Heighth, that Va ius fled 
ignominiouſly from the Camp, and hid himſelf in a 
Well where being diſcover'd by Fimbria, he drew him 
from thence, and flew him, though a Conſul and his 
Commander, with his own Hand; after which he made 
the whole Army take an Oath of Fidelity to him, to ſe- 


cure him from Cinnas Reſentment.  } 


2. Was Fimbria ſucceſsful againſt Mithridates ? | 
A. Being an excellent Commander, he gain'd great 
Advantages over that Monarch and his Lieutenants. 
He attack d chiefly Mithridates himſelf, whom he oblig'd, 
after a Defeat, to quit Pergamus, a City of Troas, and re- 
tire to Pitane, a Fortreſs, whither Succours might be 
brought him from Sea. Fimbria' nevertheleſs befieg'd 


him there; but having no Fleet to block up the Port, 
he ſent and defired Lucullus, who commanded "el 


Fleet, to, come up and aſſiſt (notwithſtanding the Diffe- 
' rence of Parties) in cruſhing the great Enemy of the 
Romans, Had Lucullus join'd him, IWithridates would 
have been inevitably ruin'd, but he poſſibly did not 
care. to have any Conderns with a Man, who had mur- 
der'd a Conſul. The Sea being open to the Monarch, 
he withdrew from the Fortreſs above-mentioned, and. 
carried on the War with yarious Sncceſs, againſt Fim- 
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The CONSULAR STATE 19 F 
2. What Actions had been perform'd by $z//a in his 1 
Vd Ui... TY Eo ET 
Ai. In leſs than three Years he had recovered all the _ 
Cities of Greece; defeated, in two pitch'd Battles, three 
of the Generals of that Monarch, who commanded an 
Army in Bæotia of above icocoo Men, .tho* Syl/a him- 
ſelf had but 15000 ; Marius's Party not permitting any 
Succours to be ſent him from Rome. However, his Vic. 
| tories broughtRiches and Abundance into his Cops his 
Army increas'd ; Men flock'd from all Parts to fight un- 
der his Enfigns, and 4/ia furniſh'd him immenſe Sums. 
y / la, by theſe Succours, and being at the Head of a vic- 
torious Army, would have extended his Conqueſts far- 
ther, had not his Diſquietude, with regard to What was 
tranſacting at Rome, and the Deſire of reſtoring his P 
to its former Luſtre and Vigour, prevail'd, in his Mind, 
over the Advantages which he might juſtly hope to gain 
by continuing the War. He nevertheleſs was firmly re- 
ſolv'd not to quit Aa, till he had reduced his Enemy 
by Force of Arms, or his Dominions to their ancient 
Limits by a Treaty. Mitbridates, who felt no leſs Un- 
eaſineſs, and was afraid left fa able and fortunate a Com- 
mander ſhould drive, him quite out of 4. ſent ſecret 
Orders to Archelaus, one of his Generals, to conclude 
2 Peace upon any Conditions. „ | 
2. What followed upon this? 


5 1 


A. After an Interview between Archelaus and Sylla, 
the latter ſaid, that if Mitbridates was defirous of obtain- 
ing Peace, he muſt abandon Aa Minor and Paphlagenia; 
muſt reſtore B:#hynia to Micomedes, and Cappadocia to Ario- 
barzanes ; that he ſhould pay 2000 Talents for defraying 
the Expence-of the War, and give up 70 Gallies. Sy/la, 
on theſe Conditions, promis'd the Senate ſhould confirm 
Mithridates in the Poſſeſſion of his remaining Kingdoms, 
and declare him a Friend and Ally to the People of Rome. 
The Treaty being agreed to on theſe 'T'erms, the Articles 

of it were ſent to Mithridates, This King conſented to 
every one of them, thoſe relating to Paphlagonia and his 
Gallies excepted. But Sy//a menacing to ruin Mithri- 
dates, in caſe hegefus'd to ratify the Treaty, he ſent Word 
that he would come and conclude it in Perſon, The 
Monarch defir'd this Interview, in order that he might 
N 30 . concert 
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192 ROMAN HISTORY. 
concert Meaſures with Sy//2 for checking the Progrefs 
of Fimbria, who did not recognize Hlla's Authority. 
2. What was the Reſult of this Interview; — 

A. Mithridates,, meeting Sylla in Dardania a City of 
Troas, put out his Hand to him, in Token of Friendſhip ; 
but the latter, before he would return the Civility, aſk'd 
whether he accepted the Peace on the Conditions ſtipu- 
lated by Archelaus * The King, ſurpriz'd at the Haugh- 
tineſs of the Roman General, after giving ſome Reaſons 
to juſtify his 17h up Arms, declar'd that he agreed 
to all the Articles of the Treaty. Then Sy/la embraced 
the King, and preſented to him 4riobarzanes and Nice- 
 medes. File aſſur d him, at the ſame time, that he would 
ſoon put it out of Fimbria's Power to give him the leaſt 
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il 1 . « Diſquietude,; and after this they ſeparated. Sylla's Sol- 

1 | diers were very much diſguſted at Ach 5 

Will : 2. What became of Fimbria? „ 

418 A. Sylla march'd {mag him, and ſent a Meſſenger 

11 to Fimbria, commanding him to reſign his Command. | f 

. The latter refuſing, the two Generals fortified their re- 4 
e ſpective Camps. As the Soldiers in both were of the ſame \ 
6 Nation, and moſt of them born in the ſame City, their 2 
109 foraging Parties treated one another very courteouſly ; 7 
. and many of Fimbria's Men going ſecretly into Sylla's +, 
0 Camp, were prevailed upon to deſert, by the generous * 
10 Treatment they met with. At laſt ſuch Numbers went N 
. over, that Fimbria ſceing himſelf betray'd, ſent to defire F 
140 an Interview with Sylla. This General deputed Nutilius, D 
. one of his Officers, for that Purpoſe, who commanded 8 
Wil him, in Sylla's Name, to leave the Province. Fimbria : 
100 judging by the haughty Air with which this Order was i © 
| ml dehver'd, that his Deſtruction was reſolv'd, anſwered, ch 
„ that he knew a much ſhorter way; immediately after which of 
N he return'd to Pergamus, and going into the Temple of v 
e LEfculapius in that City, he run upon his own Sword; but thi 
10 the Wound not being mortal, he got a Slave to diſpatch Pg 
Witt! him; who afterwards kilPd himſelf upon his Maſter's 7 5 
. Body. The reſt of the Soldiers enliſted themſelves under no! 
1% Sylla, who, after leaving the Command of his Troops to | fto\ 
1 Marena, and ap c ee to leyy Money, ſet out as} 
0 for ah at the Head of bis Amp. len 
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2. What Eke had the Report of Glas March in 


Rome ? © J)) Wi owe bona 
A. Cinna and Carbo, the two Conſuls, „ „ _ 

young Marius, and the other Chiefs of As. Rem 679. 
this Party, levied Troops, and enrolled Legions ; called 


the Samuites to their Aid, and formed different Armies, 


to oppoſe their common Enemy. Ciana was determined 


to croſs over into Dalmatia with his; but many of his 


Soldiers refuſing to go, a Sedition broke out in the 
Camp. Cinna going to ſpeak with the Mutineers, an 


Officer who cleared the Way for him, ſtruck one of thoſe 


— / 


Soldiers, who ſtriking him again, and being ſeized for ' 


it, a great Tumult enſued, in which Cinna was run 


through the Body. After his Death Carbo enjoyed the 


o 


Conſulate, ſingly, the remaining Part of the Year. 
2. What was Sy/la doing all this Time f 5 


* 


Army bound themſelves te him by a freſh Oath, He 
then embarked, and landed fafe at Brundu/inm without 
meeting with the leaſt Oppoſition. Whilſt his Troops 


were tejroſhing Bal ves there; he was joined by Me- 


tellut, at the Head of a great Body of newly-levied Forces. 


Marcus Craffus, öf the Family of Licinia, proferibed be 


| Marius and Ciuna, was come to him before, but now left 


his Camp, and returned to ir not long after with a great 


Number of A os he had levied by his Credit and his 
t 


Friends; and afterwards ſhared with him in all the 


Dangers and Glory of this War. But of all the Suc- 


cours Sylla was favoured with on this Occaſion, none 
ave him ſo much SatisfaQion as that brought him by 
Gn Pompey, called afterwards Pompey the Great, and at 


: 


that time ſcarce 23 Years of Age. His Army Confiſted 


of three Legions, and he had been forced to fight his 
Way to Jula; after having given Brutus, a Leader in 


the other Party, N Overthrow. Sylla received 
Pompey with unuſual Marks of Diſtinction, and gave 


him the Title of Tmperator, notwithſtanding he had 


not yet fat in the Senate ; and though this Title was be- 


ſtowed only on ſuch Generals of the Commonwealth - 
as had gained a Victory. Pompey being ſome time after 
ſent for to Rome, demanded” the Honours. of a Tri- 

umph, But Syl/a refuſed. ws Kee and ſaid, that 
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as he was but a Knight, had not filled any of the great 
Employments of the State, and was too young to be 
admitted into che Senate, it did not- become him to ſue 
for an Honour, which was beſtowed on the Conſuls, the 
- Pretors, and Dictators only. Pompey then turning about 
to ſome of his Friends oke, 10 ſoud as to be heard, 
as follows: The Sun, at its Riſing, has always more 
„ Worſhippers than at its 7 6 % admiring 


_ .. theſe bold Words, chan ged his Reſo ution that Moment, 


and cried, Let him triumph.“ 


2. What was tranſacted by the two Parties; 


A. Sylla had brought but 30,000 Men with him from 
Ala, and his Enemies had%200,000 Foot, beſides the Ca- 
valry. All theſe were divided into different Corps, and 


commanded by 15 General Officers, headed by L. Cor- 


„ „ „ - nelius Scipio, and C. Junius Norbanus, 
A. Rom. 670. the Confate that ” vl Sylla ſeeing 
- . himſelf ſurrounded by ſo many Bodies, ſent to Scipio, to 
deſire, invidiouſly, an Accommodation. A Suſpenſion 
of Arms being agreed, Sy/la's Soldiers went frequently 
into Scipio's Camp, upon Pretence of viſiting their 
Friends, but, in reality, to corrupt them. This .craf- 
ty Conduct had made Carbo ſay, that, in Hlla, he was 
to combat a Fox and a Lion; but that he dreaded the 
former much more than the latter. Sylla, by this Ar- 
tifice, drew over the whole Army from Scipio, whom 
he ſet at Liberty, after his making a ſolemn Promiſe 


never to take up Arms any more againſt him, Sylla 


then attempted the ſame Experiment upon Norbanus's 
Soldiers, but failing in it, they fought ; and Norbanus, 
after lohng above 7000 Men, fled to Capua with the 
Remains of his Amy. The reſt of the Campaign was 
ſpent in ſecret Negociations. Sylla was now joined by 


a powerful Body of (zſalpine Gauls, young Marius by | 


40,009 Samnites; and Sertorius waged War very ſucceſs- 
fully in Spain. About this time the Capitol was burnt 


down, but by what means was not known:  _ 
2 Did not Sd and Marius come to a Battle? 


. A. Papirius Carbo, being elected Con- 


| Az. Rom. 671. ſul a third time, with oung Marius, 

3 both Armies took the. Field ee 
Being come in Sight of each other, Marius offered Sylla 
: | - 5 wy : i | a ; Battle, 
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Battle, he: accepted: the Challenge. Both Parties ; 


fought with incredible Bravery, and Victory was a long 
time doubtful, till $y//a corrupted five Cohorts, who 
went over to him with their General, which ſoon turned 
the Scale: However, the mighty Name of Cains Ma- 
rius did not obſcure his Son's Glory. This young Man 
diſplayed in the Battle all the Capacity of a veteran Ge- 
neral, and the intrepid Valour of a young Officer, He 
| often rallied his Troops, returned to the Charge, and 
was one of the laſt who retired. He threw himſelf into 
Præneſte, which was a great Overſight in young Marius, 
as he had { many Armies under his Command. Sylla, 
1 after blocking up that City, ſet out for Rome at the Head 
| WR of a Detachment. _- VVV 
2. Did he meet with any Oppoſition there? 


— 


„ A. Mariuss Adherents had left it; and the Inhabi- 

8 WF tants. oppreſſed by the Miſeries which are inſeparable 

0 | -from a Civil War, opened their Gates to him. Syl/a 

n having thus poſſeſſed himſelf of Rome, aſſembled the 

y People, to whom he made a Speech; and, after con- 

AT | filcating the Eſtates of 'the Partizans of Marius, he re- 

f. turned to the Army, in order to put an End to the 
* Civil War by the taking of that General. Whilſt Ma- 

e 


rius was blocked up in Præneſte, he ſent an Order to 
. Brutas, Prator of Nome, to put to death ſeveral Perſons 


mM ſpecified by him, which cruel Proſcription was accord- 

ie ingly put in Execution, Carbo, the Conſul, endeavour'd 

la to throw a Body of Forces into Prez fe, which was now 
5's WF become the principal Object of the War. Sylla, Pom- . 
Us, fey, Metellus, Carbo and Norbanus, exerted themſelves 
the with Skill and Rravery on occaſion of this Siege; eſpe- 
vas cially Mzellus, who glorionſly defeated the two laſt 
by mentioned Generals, flew a great Number of their 
by Men, and took: Gooo Priſoners. Upon the News of 
eſs- 


this Defeat, Ibinovanus, who commanded a Legion 
under Nerbanus, having invited this Conſul with the 
chief Officers in his Army to an Entertainment, cauſed 
them all to be murdered, the General excepted, who 


on- bad been prevented from going, to it; after which the 
Jus, Aſſaſſin ſurreadered himſelf with his Accomplices : to 
ms SHlla. Norbanus, in deſpair, fed to Rhazes ; and whilſt 
| 9 a 


_ the Magiſtrates were debating + whether they ſhould de- 
1 5 rs eo liver 
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liver him up to Sylla, who demanded him, he laid vio- 


.* - * 


©. What became of Carbo? 


lent Hands upon himſelf. 
| A. Having been defeated by Lucullus, one of Fylla's 


Lieutenants, and Pompey ; and finding it would be im- 
- Poſſible for him to keep the Field, he left Zra/y, and ſail'd 
for Africa y but after roving a long time up and down 


the Seas, he fell into the Hands of Pompey, who, to cut 
the Root of this Civil War, put him to Death. And 


no there {urvived of the great Number of Leaders, who | 


had joined Marius, but Carinas and two mere, and who 
were at the Head of four Legions. Theſe joining Tele- 
Anus General of the. Samnites, who had rpwards of 

60,000 Men under his Command, deſigned to march 


and relieve Præneſte. Sylla and Pon pey thought to come 


upon them by ſurprize, but Telefnus over- reached both, 
by marching his Army towards Rome, which filled the 


- Inhabitants. of it with the utmoſt Terror. Immediately | 


they ſhut their Gates; the Men all run to Arms; whilit 
the Women, bathed in Tears, fly tothe Temples, to in- 


_ . yoke the Succour of the Gods. Telgſinus being arrived | 
before Rome, was reſolved to raze it to. the Ground; | 
when a Body of young Romans, headed by Appius Clau- 


dlius, made a Sally. They fought with incredible Bra- 


N Appius loſt his Life, and Rome was upon the Point 
f 


of being taken, when 700 Horſe, diſpatched by. Sy//a, 
came galloping into the City. Ar laſt Sy/la himſelf ar- 
rived with his Army, and prepared for Battle ſoon after, 
giving Craſus the Command of the Right Wing, and 
Fimidf heading the Left. Coming to an Engagement, 


both Parties fought with aſconiſhing: Fury ; and Sy/l; 


had like to have been defeated, many of his Officers and 
Soldiers deſerting him. The Battle continued till Night, 


 Sylla not knowing what bad been the Fate of his Right | 


Wing, when an Expreſs came from Craſus, with the 


Neu /s of his Victory. That General had ſlain upwards 


of 50,000 Men, among whom Telgſinus was found; and 


8000 were taken Priſoners, who were immediately 
- butchered by Sylla's Order. Carinas's Head was ſtruck 


off, and being carried round the Walls of Prenefte, the 
Citizens ſet open their Gates. Marius finding it impoſſi- 
ble for him to eſcape, flew-hunſclf; after which $y//s 
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put all the Inhabitants of Præneſte to tlie Sword, the 
Women and Children excepted The taking of this 
City put an End to the Civil War; Hlla entered ' Rome 

at the Head of his triumphant Army; and his Lieute- 


nants poſſeſſed themſelves of all the Cities in Tay]: 
33 did la behave in Rams? ' £ 
A. With great Cruelty- He cauſed an inhuman 
Maſſacre to be made of 6000 Men, who had fled to 3 
that City, to avoid the Death with which they were 1 
threatened; and as the Senate diſcovered their Surprize, | 
at hearing the dying Cries bf thoſe unhappy People, 
 Sy/la told them, that they were only a Parcel of 
Wretches who were puniſhing by his Order. He 
even declared, in the next Aſſembly of the. People, 
that all his Enemies ſhould meet with the like Treat- 
ment; a little after which he cauſed to be poſted up. 
in the Forum, the Names of 40 Senators, and 1600 
Knights, all whom he proſcribed. Two Days after he 
proſcribed the like Number of Senators, and a Multi- 
tude of the wealthieſt Citizens of Name. The Sons 
and Grandfons of the proſcrib'd were declared infa- 
mous. He ordained by a public Edict, that all who 


had faved any Perſon fpecified in the Profcription, 
- | ſhould themſelves be included in it. Such Slaves as 
A had aſſaſſinated their Maſters, were largely recom- 
at | penſed for their Treachery ; and, to the Scandal of hu- 
, wan Nature, Children were ſeen, their Hands reeking 
-. with the Blood of their Fathers, coming to aſk a hor- 
er. rid Reward for having murdered them. Lucius Cata- 
1d lina having . prevailed . with Hlla to include his Bro- 
t ther's Name, whom he had murder'd, among the Pro- 
Ila {crived, in order that he might inherit his Eftate ; in 
od return for the Favour, Catalina brought him the Head 
bt, of Marcus Marius, (a Relation of Caius Marius] which 


ht 1 he had firuck off; and went afterwards and waſhed 
he his bloody Hands in the luſtral or holy Water of 
ds the. Temple of Apollo. The poſſeſſing a great Eſtate 


4 was now ua Crime. Quintus Aurelius, 2 peaceable Ci- 
ely tizen, who had always lived in a happy Obſcurity, 
M6 without being known either to Marius or Sylla ; ſee- 
the ing, with Aſtoniſhment, his Name in the fatal Ta- 
li bles, wherein thoſe of the Proſeribed were written, 
ylla NT 3 K 3 . : cried 


% 
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_eried with a deep Sig: Unhappy Wretch that Iam! 


I owe my Death to my fine Houſe in Aba; he had 


not gone two Steps before he was aſſaſſinated by a Man, 
who had undertaken to murder him. Nothing was 
now heard every Day but new F and no 
Man was ſure of being alive an Hour, 1 
2. Did the Proſcriptions end here ? 3 
A. Slla afterwards extended them to Cities jy dal 
Nations, He ſeized on all the Poſſeſſions, Houſes, and 
Territories of ſuch Cities of Italy, as, during the Civil 
War, had declared for Marius. Theſe he beſtowed on 
his Soldiers, and thereby bound them the ſtronger to 
his Fortune and Intereſt. - But as theſe Uſurpations, and 
many others, might very poſhbly not be permanent; 
thoſe who found their Advantage 1 in them, infinuated to 
him, that he ought to inveſt himſelf with the Dignity 
of Dictator, in order to give the Force of a Law, and a 
ſpecious Appearance of Juſtice, to all Things that had 
been, or ſhould be, tranſacted by him. Sylle took their 
Advice, and cauſed himſelf to be ercatedpeapetnal Dic- 
tator. In this manner the Romans fell again under the 
Power of one Man; though Sy//a, to take away the 
ſtrong Averſion which Rarmblicena have for :that kind 
of Government, maſked à monarchic Power under the 
Title and Dignity of Dictator. However, the Romans 
had too much Senſe not to ceive, that under ancient 
and known Names, a new Power had ariſen, that Was 
quite er Was with Liberty. | 


BOOK II. Chap. VI. 


From ae 3 Difatorſhip of. SNP. 70 
the frſt Triumvirate, viz. that of * 
Poux, and „ or Hl 
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Wii AT did Ole at his Entrance. to the Die- 

nm TY 
A. He changed the Form of the Go- 
vernment at will, aboliſhed old Laws, 
| ; enacted. 
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enacted new ones, ſeized upon the public Treaſury ; and 
diſpoſed, in à deſpotic manner, of the Eſtates of his 
Fellow- Citizens, the beſt Part of which he gave to Cra 
fus, who was called the wealthieſt Roman. Sylla, who 
was as liberal to his Friends, as he was cruel to his 
Enemies, took a Pleaſure in laviſhing the Treaſures of 
the Republic on thoſe who had followed his Fortune; 
but then he required the moſt perfect Submiſſion from 
them. However Julius Cæſar, tho' but a Youth, would 
not bow the Neck. Sylla had commanded that famous 1 
Roman, who was. Nephew to Marias's Wife, to repu- © 
diate Cornelia, his Wife, and Daughter of Cinna.; , ny 
Cæſer refuſing to obey, Sylla reſolved to proſeribe him; 
but at laſt was prev lied on to lay aſide that cruel Re- 
ſolution. Several of Cæſar's Friends repreſenting to 
Spila, that he was too young to attempt any thing to 
his Prejudice; the Dictator reply'd,. ** I ſee many Ma- 
« ius in this youur Man; which being told to Cæ- 
Jar's Friends, they obhged him to leave Nome, and he 
did not return to It till after Sz//a's Death, 
2; What Regulations did Sylla make in the Civil 
Bo. Government? CCC 5 
A. He added 300 FEguizes to the Senate, which had 
been very much thinned by the Civil Wars; and at 
the fame time he retrenched the Power of the Eguiies. 
He added 10, ooo of the Slaves of the Proſcribed to 
the People; giving them their Freedom, and calling 
them Cornelii, from his own Name; and he * us 
n to 23 Legions, to 9 15 them the mo 
firmly. to his Intereſt. He afterwards enacted ſeveral _ 
| Laws, his chief Aim in which was, to curb the Am- 
£ bition of thoſe: who were deſirous of aſcending to the 
higheſt Employments at once; and, at the ſame time, 
. to leſſen the Authority of the Tribunes, whom he al- 
ways hated, he excluded all thoſe who, had been 
Tribunes from holding any other Office; a Circum- 
oy fiance that very. much degraded that Employment, 
which was the moſt powerful after the Dictatorſhip. 
: And yet Hlla, to keep up a ſpecious Shew of a Come 
monwealth, H Conſuls to be created; though 
E 


: it was mani iteſt that he reigned ſingly; | he havin 
1 24, Lictors with their Faſces and Axes, and a ſtron 
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Body- Guard, to attend him conſtantly. Zucretins Of- 
{ela, who had reduced young Marius to the fatal Neceſ- . 

_  fity of killing himſelf in Pr-2:/e, having put up for 
the Conſulate, Sy//a cauſed him to be murdered in the Fo- 
rum. The great Severity with which he put his Laws 
in Execution, got him the Title of negative King. 

2. What other Tranſactions happened during Syllas 
Dictatorſhip p FFC 

A. In the firſt Year of it, the War broke out again 
with Mithridates, which was occaſioned. by the Ambi- 
tion of Murena, whom Sylla had left in Aa. That 
| Roman thirſting after the Honours of a Triumph, 

found an Opportunity of coming to a Rupture with 
Mithridates, contrary to the Deſigns of the Senate, How- 
ever, Murena was defeated, and Mithridates concluded a 
Peace with the Remans, which ended the ſecond War 
with that Prince, after having laſted above two Years. 
lla, in the ſecond Year of his Dictatorſnip, was again 
created Conſul, but joined with Cæcilius Metellus in that 


Office; in which he was afterwards imitated by the Em- 
| * e e ee 


| * _ perors.” FN | 7 a = wits | 
2. When did he abdicate the DiQatorſhip ? 


1» 


Zo +» 2, In the third Year of it, to the 
An. Rom. 675, great Surprize of the whole World. 
5 This Roman reſigned that Office, and 
reduced himſelf to the Condition of a private Citizen, 
without fearing the Reſentment of ſo many illuſtrious 
Families, the Thief; of which he had' put to Death by 

| his bloody Proſcriptions. ' On the contrary, he, as tho? 
He had been perfectly juſt and innocent, freely offered 

to give an Account of all his Proceedings. At the ſame 
time he diſmiſſed his Lictors, diſbanded his Guards, and 
walked for ſome time in the Ferum with ſome of his 

Friends, in Preſence of thouſands of the People, Who, 

ſtruck with Afﬀoniſhment, confidered this unlooked- for 
Change as a Prodigy. In the Evening he returned 
Home, unattended, and as a private Man; and though 
he had made himſelf ſuch a Multitude of Enemies, not 
dne Perſon dared to ſhew him the leaſt DiſreſpeR, a 
young Man excepted, who Ben ſcurrilous Lan- 
guage, Sylla replied in a kind of prophetic Strain, 

e HLhat ſuch an infolent Treatment, would, for che 
VVV e future, 
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| © future, keep any Man who! ſhould riſe to'ſo exalted © 


* a Pitch of Power, from reſigning it.” Moſt of the 


Romans looked upon this Abdication as the Reſult of 
the higheſt Magnanimity. They "obliterated the Re- 


membrance of his Proſeriptions, and pardoned the 
many Murders he had. cauſed to be committed, fince 

he had now reſtored his Country to its Liberty. His 
Enemies, on the contrary, . aſcribed this great Change 
to the perpetual Fear he was under, left ſome Roman - 


ſhould ariſe, generous enough-to deprive him, at once,. | 
of Life and 17 v1.8 Be this as it will, Sy/la, after 
ſhedding ſo muc! | 
Puteoli, but his Body was putrified, and all turned into. 
"Lice. He had writ his own Epitaph a few Days be- 
fore he expired, and it preſents us with his true Cha- 


Blood, died peaceably in his Bed at 


racter in theſe Words, No Man ever did more 


good Offices to his Friends, or was more cruel to his 
„ Enemies.” His Abdication ffiewed that a Thirſt of 
reigning was not his predominant Paſſion; and that 


the chief Motive of his ſeizing the ſovereign N 
of ſa- 


was, that he might have the better Opportuni 
tiating his Vengeance on his Enemies. The two 
Conſuls, and their Factions, quarrelled about the Ho- 


nours deſigned for him at his Funeral. At laſt, Caralus- .. 
prevailing againft his Collegue Lepidus, Sylla's Body 
was carried in Ty Pomp through Rams; and was 
the firſt whick was burnt in this City, in order to pre- 


vent its being treated like that of Marius, whoſe Bones, 


by *y/lz's Order, were dug up and thrown away x- 
bY Did not great Diviſions arife after Sylla s Death ? 
A. Fylla was no ſooner dead, hut Emiliu Lepidus, 


the chief Conſul, attempted, in nitation of that re-. 
nowned Roman, to feize upon the Government; but 
his Power was not equal to his Ambition This Lei- 
dus was not eſteemed by the Armies; was rather an 
artful Politician. than a good Soldier; a profound Dif- 
ſembler, and owed. his Riſe: to a Series of grovelling 
Actions. Although he had: declared for the Nobility, 
whoſe Party he nr the ſtrongeſt; yet Syl/4 d 
to be Conſul. Bat ſince that R. 
man had abdicated the DiRatorſhip, . Bompey, who was 
moſt. powerful in the Adminiſtration, being ſeduced, 
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ped the aboliſhing Part of the Laws of Hylla, in w 
he was vigorouſly oppoſed by Catulus. I he two Par- 


tion gained 


died the ſame Year with Ha. As for 
| beſieged in / by. 
8 was aſſaſſinated by his Order. 


OTC TENT 5 
Y . 


by the pretended Attachment of Lepidus, openly favour- 


ed his Election, and got him choſen Conful. 


2. In what manner did he conduct himſelf ? - 

. ny He went over to the Party of the Plebeians, in 

which he was opppſed by Catulus, his Collegue, who, 

with Pompey, | Metellus, and Craſſus, headed that of the 

Nobles. To raiſe the Credit of the Commons, he pro: 
ic 


ties declared for one or other of the Conſuls. Lepi- 


Aus, to ſtrengthen his, and to win over the Nations 


of Italy to his Intereſt, aſſured them, that he would 


re. incorporate them with the 5 ancient Tribes ; .and 


cauſe the Lands, of which they had been diſpoſſeſſed by 

the Dictator, to be reſtored to them; which Declara- 
im a great number of Friends. Rome 

was now. going to be again the Theatre of a new Civil 


War; but the Senate interpoſed its Authority, and 


obliged the Conſuls to take an Oath, not to take up 
Arms one againſt the other during their Conſulſhip. 
However, Lepidus's Year was no ſooner. expired, but he 
raiſed an Army in Gall-a Ciſalpina, which was his Pro- 
vince ; and he re-inforced himſelf with the Armies of 


Brutus and Perpenua, Lepidus then marched towards 
 Rame, in the Hopes of becoming another Hylla, in caſe - 
he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of that City. The Senate 


entolling the Legions, 2 the Command of them to 
Catulus ; toon after which the Armies en aging, part of 


that of Lepidus was cut to Pieces, and the reſt obliged 


to fly, This Roman retiring to Sardinia, was joined by 


Perpenna, and they afterwards increaſed their Army; 


but Lepidus being too ſtrongly preyed Fer Grief, 
| rutus, he was 
ed in Modena by Pompey ; and ſurrendering the 


What became of Perpenna? 


= 


Ai. Having 32,000 Men under his Command, he led 


them into Spain, Where he intended to carry on the 
War in his own Name, and independent on any Ge- 


neral, in imitation of Sertorius, who had choſen 300 of 


his Friends, ard given them the Name of Senate, in 


oppokition to that of Rame, and who Rill headed 1%. 
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e Party in Laſitania. The two great Provinces 
a bove- mentioned were gobterned by Metellus, to whole 
Aſſiſtance the Senate now ſent Pompey with a freſh Bo- _ 
dy of Forces. Perpenna's Soldiers, on this News, re- 
fus'd to obey their Commander; and flying to Serte- 
r:us's Army, this General ſaw himſelf at the Head of 
both, and Perpenna now. became a ſubaltern Officer. © -: 
The Junction of Pompey with Metellus, and of Perpennm 
with Sertarius, gave a new Vigour to the War. The 
luaſt- mentioned, who. was an experienced and enter= 
prizing Captain, had generally the Advantage, parti- ; F 
cularly againſt Pompey, who, out of a ſtrong Deſire of 
diſtinguiſhing himſelf, and the Fear of dividing his 
_ Glory, had commonly fought' ſeparately from Metel- 
i anc Pompey, who had. ſuch great Reputation in Rome, 
ad even the Grief to fee the City of Laurion, which 
was inveſted by Sertorius, taken and burnt in his Pre- 
fence, Pompey, exaſperated to ſee a City razed to the 
Ground, for having declared in his Favour, ſought 
every Opportunity to ſatiate his Vengeance. He ima; © 
ined. chat one preſented itſelf near Sucre; and tho“ 
ſetellus's Camp was not far off, he yet fancied him 
ſelf ſtrong enough to overthrowy/ the Enemies without 
his Suecour. Accordingly he attacked them in a Plain; 
but Sertorius, whoſe Spaniſh Cavalry was ſuperior to that 
of the Romans, charged them ſo vigoroully, that thoſe 
Italians being broke, the Infantry were in the utmoſt 
Diſorder and Confuſion,” Pamp nar- | Nw 
rowly eſcaped being taken 8 An. Rom. 679. 
and his Army would have been entire: 
Ne ated, had not Metellus come to his. Aſſiſtance. 
Sertorius ſeeing the Legions of that old General ad- 
vance forward, withdrew to his Camp, and ſaid, with 
a Smile, to his Officers, Had not that old Dame 
| « (ſpeaking of Metellus) reſcued the young Bey, 1 
„ would have given him due Correction, and then 


— 


i ons. 


* ſent him back to Rome, to his Friends and Rela- 


9% , 
4 


2: What followed afjer this ? 


E Pompey, being now leſs preſumptuous than befor, 

and taught Wiſdom by Advexſity, juſtly concluded that 

it would be (dangerous for him to he at any Diſtance 
> : 9255 . . . e 9 . rom 
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from Merellns. Theſe Generals therefore joined their 


Dapygers wherever they cncamped. The Enemy, who 


Were extremely vigilant, came upon them oftentimes by 
Surprize, by Nigh : 4 
playing the utmoſt Experience and Activity on this Oc- 
eaſion. His Fame, and the News of the Advantages he 
gained daily over two Generals who had the greateſt Re- 
putation in Rome, reached as far as Afa. Mitbridates had 


ight as well as by Day; Sertorius 


now levied a very powerful Army ; when, in order to 


foment the Civil War, and to keep up a Diverfion which 
might be of Advantage to his Deſigns, he propoſed to 
Sertorius the uniting of their Interefts. The Deputies 
of that Monarch offered to advance confiderable Sums to 
defray the Expences of the War, and likewiſe a Fleet, 


upon Condition that he ſhould let this Prince reco- 
ver thoſe Provinces in Afa, which he had been obliged 
to abandon. Sertorins having aſſembled his Council, 


they were unanimouſly of opinion, that he ought not to 


refuſe the Succours which were offered him; but 


this General, being animated with a Sout worthy of 


the Roman Name, proteſted that he would never con- 


ſent to ſuch a Treaty, as it would ſally the Glory of 


his Country; nor would ever attempt a Victory which, 
eould not be gained by honourable Means, Misbri- 


dates s Deputies having informed him of the Reſult of 


their Negociation, that Prince fpoke thus to his Cour- 
tiers; What Laws would not that Romas preſcribe,, 


% were he in Rome; ſince he has the Confidence to fer 


Bounds to our Empire, from the Shores of the Alan- 


tie Ocean, where he is baniſhed ” However; 
Mit hridates reflecting: afterwards, how muck it was. 
for his Intereſt to foment the Civil War, concluded 


2 3 on the Terms preſcribed by Sertorius; up- 


mand- of Marius Varus, a Senator whom $y/la Had pro- 


2, What Actions were performed by Marius Va- 
| Es, £8 Fa tyes : the © * PE OE” BEGS "24 % 


p 1 N : 
we « 


that Prince furniſhed him with 300 Ta- 
lents and 40 Ships; and the Roman General gave 
the Ring ef Pontus a Body of A wes the Com-. 


> * 
, 


Forces, but notwithſtanding the Superiority this gave 
them, they nevertheleſs were forced to encounter freſh 
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. The ConsSULAR STATE. 205 
A. He increas'd the Fame of Sertorius wherever he 
came; and, as tho' he had been under the Command 
of the Senate and People of Rome, he freed moſt of 
the Cities from the exorbitant Taxes with which Sy/la 
had burthen'd them. So prudent and moderate a 4 
Conduct made the Enemy open their Gates to him, 
without his being obliged to employ Arms; and the = 
bare Name of Sertorius gain'd more Victories than all 
the Forces of Mithridates. But this great Captain, who- 
had eſcaped all the Dangers of War, loſt his Life by 
the Treachery of the Romans of his own Party. Pen- 
penna, Who could not pardon him for his enjoying 
the Command of his Troops, and, at the fame tame, 
hoping to ſucceed to his Paſt, Shak he-could diſpatch. 
him, conſpir'd his Ruin; and prevail'd with ſeveral _ 
of his Countrymen to join in his dark Defign, upon 
Pretence that Sertorius contemned the Romans, and. 
gave all his Confidence to the Spaniards, Perpenna in- 
_ - viting Sertorius to a Feaſt, firſt made him and his 
Companions ap iu wet ans then*murder'd him; a, 
very inglorious End, for fo. renoyn'd.. a Cemmandex, 
who had bravely reſiſted all the Generals that had been. 
ſent 2 him, and been admir'd by the Spaniards: 1 
as a ſecond Hannibal. Metellus and Pompey had ben 
_ obliged to ſeparate their Armies; when the latter hear- = 
in rt of Serterius's Death, and the Diſpoſition of the 
Soldiers, drew near to Perpenna's Camp. Immediately : 
this new General was abandoned by Pare of his Sol- I 
diers; and the reſt, when attack'd, made but a very 
| feeble Refiflance: At laſt they all fled, when, Perpenna, 
not knowing where to- hide himſelf, was found in a 
Thicket. Perpenna offer'd to reveal ſecretly to Pompey: 
ſome Affairs of the higheſt Importance, upon Condition 
that his Life ſhould be ſaved.; but Pompey, with great 
Wiſdom, commanded him to be executed immediatelx, 
and burnt all his Papers, leſt his Impeachments ſhould 
involve the State in freſh Troubles, which had been 
already but too fatal to it. Pergenna's Death putting 


an end to the War of Spain, Pompey led his victorious 


I 
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A. He had now join'd himſelf With 

As. Rom. 680. Tigranes King of Armenia, and levied 
an Army from various Nations, conſiſt- 

ing of 146,000 Foot, and 16,000 Horſe; and with 
'theſe he ſoon conquer'd all Bitbynia, which Nicomedes, 
the late Monarch, P20 bequeath'd to the Romans, Li- 
tinins Lucullus, a valiant Commander, and Aurelius 
Cotta, being Conſuls, were appointed to E 0 on the 
War againſt Mithridates. The former came up with 


the King before Cixicus, a City of Propontis, where he 


poſted his Soldiers with ſo much Skill, that he inveſt- 
ed the Beſieger; and reduced Mithridates to ſuch Ex- 
tremities, that he was forced, for Want of Proviſions, 
to ſend his Cavalry and fick Men (15,000 of whom | 
Were intercepted) into B:thynia; and then to retire him- 

ſelf with all thoſe who could eſcape the great Ha- 
vock which the Remans made in the Flight. During 
this Interval, Eumachus, one of Mithridates's Generals, 
made Tactrſions" into ſeveral Countries, but was at 
laſt repuls'd by Deiotarus. Lucullus gain'd man Victo- 
tries at Sea, where he took ſeveral of Mitbridate“s 
Commanders, and cloſely purſued: the King himſelf, 

who would have been caſt away, had he not' been 
ſaved by a Pirate Veſſel, where he was very glad 
to venture his Perſon, to ſecure himfelf from ſo 
imminent a Danger, At laſt he eſcaped into his 
own. Kingdom, a Lucullus purſued him, hav- 
ing conquer'd all F:1hynia and Paphlagonia in his : 
"March. Such was the End of che firſt Year's Expedi- 

tion 


3 Did Mitbridates perform any Exploits the ſecond 


| Year? 


. He fent to Tigranes and other Powers for Süe⸗ 


f war. and, in a Year's time, aſſembled 40, ooo F oot, and 


4000 Horſe. With theſe he gain'd fome Advantages 
over the Romans ;. but Lucullus found means to cut off 
the greateſt Part of his Cavalry, which, with the Lofs 
of a Battle, fill'd him with fo much Dread, that he left 
his Kingdom, and fled into Armenia to Ti ranes, WhO 
entertain'd him in a manner ſuitable to his Di ignity, but 
would not ſuffer him to come into his Preſence. All 
428 a few Strong holds OF foon yielded to 


25 | 7 Lucullus; 3 


— 


VVV 
Lucullus; and Machares, King of Bo/þhorus, ſent a golden 
Diadem to that Commander, whereby he purchas'd the 

Title of his Friend and Ally. This was the fourth _ 
| Year, of the Expedition, at which time was ended the 

War with Spartacus. „ „„ 

VLC 1 
A. A Gladiator of very great Bra. 
very This Man having eicap'd from An. Rom. 680. 

Capra, with 7o of his Companions, e- | 

horted them to ſacrifice their Lives for the Defence of 
their Liberty, rather than ſerve as a Spectacle to the In- _ 

humanity of their Patrons : Then wandering through 

the Countries round, and, increafing their Numbers pro- 
digiouſly, ey commenced a dangerous War in Italy. 

'The Senate « l Spartacus, ſent, at firſt, but a 

few Troops, headed by two Prætors, againſt him; 

thinking it would be derogatory to the Dignity of the 

Commonwealth, to oppole the Legions to a Herd of 

Slaves and Vagabonds. But Spartacus cut to Pieces all 
the Troops, that had been ſent againſt him, which ſur-⸗ 
prized and exaſperated the Senate to a great Degree. 

. The Affair growing now more ſerious, the Confuls, 
each at the Head of a conſiderable Ar- 

my, were order'd to take the Field Az. Rom. 68 1. 

' againſt them. Theſe Magiſtrates 15 e 
ſiuading themſelves that a Body of Slaves and Vagabonds © # © 

would not dare to withſtand the Preſence of the Legions, 3 
_ marched very careleſly towards the Enemy. But Spar- 

racut, taking advantage of this Negligence, made ſo 

trilful a Choice of the Field of Battle, and led on his 
Mien with ſo much Bravery, that the Roman Soldiers 
were put to Flight. The Conſuls rallied them ſame time 
, after, and came to a ſecond Engagement, but with as 
W 5s 1 1 Mop = „„ 
QD. Was not Spartacus's Army very much increas d 
: by this Overthrow of the Legions 2 e 0 
A. He ſoon after ſaw himſelf at the Head of 120,00 
_ Peaſants, Outlaws, Slaves, and Deſerters, all Men 8 : 
ſavage Diſpoſition, who carried Fire and Sword Where 
ever they, came, and hop'd to meet with an Im 


= 


* 
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had raged three Years in Jah, when 4. Ran. GC. 
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208 ROMAN HISTORY. .. 
_ the Senate gave the Conduct of it to Licinius Craſſus, the 
Proconſul in Apulia, who had ſhared in Sylla's Victories. 
Fortune aſſumed a new Face under this General. Cra/- 
n began by reftoring the Troops to their former Diſ- 
*cipline; and the Romans, under his Command, ſoon 
found that they muſt either conquer or die. The Pro- 
conſul, after co to Pieces 10,000 of the Rebels who 
were foraging, defeated *partacus's Army in a pitch'd 
Battle. This Gladiator, with ſuch of his Troops as had 
eſcap'd the Slaughter attempted to croſs into Sicily, but 
Was inveſted in 5 own Camp by Sy//a. Spartacus find- 
ing it would be impoffible' for him to eſcape, reſolved 
to try once more the Fate of Arms. Accordingly he 
drew up his Forces very ſkilfully in Order of Falte. 
A Horſe being 1 him, juſt as the Engagement 
was going to begin, he drew his Sword, kill'd it, and 
then turning about to his Soldiers; “ If I am victori- 
„ Hus, (ſays he) I ſhall not want a Horſe; and ſhould 
„ we be defeated, I do not intend to make uſe of one.” 
His Soldiers, animated by his Example, fought like 
Deſperadoes. Victory was long in ſuſpentce, but at 
ft the Valour of the Legions decided it. A cruel 
Slaughter was made of theſe Vagabonds. Spartacus. 
being wounded in the Thigh by a Javelin, defended 
himielf vigorouſly on his Knees, holding his Shield with 
one Hand, and his Sword with the other; but being at 
laſt cover'd with Wounds, he fell on a Heap, either of 
Romans whom he had facrificed to his Fury, or of his 
own Soldiers, who had loſt their Lives Ee him. 
Such as eſcap'd rallied afterwards, and were all ugh, 5 
tered by Porpey; who met them in his Return from Spain. 
A Luftrom being perform'd in Rome about this time, 
' 450,000 Free Citizens were ceſs d; the City fill increaſ- 
ing in Extent, in Populouſneſs, in Learning and Polite- 
nels, and at the fame time in Corruption. and Factions. 
2. I dere. you to go on with the War of Mitbri- 
ro TE . SL 
A4. Lucullus followed him into Armenia, and ſent to 
-Tiprants, the King of that Country, to deliver him up. 
I his Monarch was grown ſo inſupportably proud by 
bis late Conqueſts, chat he obliged four Kings, whom. 
de had taken Priſoners, to run by his Side like fo _— 
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* . bo 


Footmen : and, when he was ſeated -on his Throne, 
made them ſtand before him, in a 1 1 Poſture, 
with folded Arms. Tigranes refuſed to d 


* 


becauſe he had not given him the Title of King of 


Kings. Upon this Tucullus immediately croſſed the 


River Euphrates at the Head of two Legions, and about 


coo Horſe, which ſurprized Tigranes, who ſoon” after 


ent Mithrobarzanes at the Head of 2000 Cavalry to 


intercept his Paſſage; leaving Manceus to cover the 


City Tigranocerta, which he had lately built, and went 


himſelf to raiſe an Army. Whilſt he was aſſembling 
one, conſiſting of 250,000 Infantry and 50,000 Horſe, 


_ againſt the Romans, Mithrobarzanes was repulſed, Man- 


— 
_— 


cæus drove from the City, and the Town immediately | 


inveſted. Mithridates adviſed TER not to venture a 
Battle, but rather to ſtarve the Enemy; but he con- 


temned his Counſel, ſaying, „If the Romans are all 
4 Embaſſadors, there are a Multitude of them; but if 


“ Soldiers, a few.” However, Lucullur engaging him to 
great Advantage, a dreadful Slaughter Was made- du! 
ring the whole Day; and Tigranocerta was ſurrender'd 
by means of certain diſcontented Greeks in t. 


Q. What happen'd after this:? 


4 TEE, H ATP Lok 
4. Another mighty Army was raiſed, and the Com- 
mand of it given to Mithridates, Both Monarchs en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to hem in Lucullus; and all 
Parties being obliged to remove for want of Proviſtons, 
Fabius, whom Lucullus had left in Pontus, was ' after- 


wards defeated by Mithridates; This Monarch'march- 


ing into the lefler Armenia, Lucullus would willingly 


have followed him thither; and this General might 


have put an End to the War, had not /cilins Glabris, 


this Year's Conſul, been appcinted to carry it on in his 


ſtead. When the News of this was come to the Ro- 


man Army, Lucullus was ' lighted by his Soldiers, 


whereby the two Monarchs began to be more fſuc- 
ceſsful than before. Glabris arrived not long after 
in this Province, and ſent circular Letters, declaring 


That the Senate being diſpleaſed with Lucullus for 


_ «« prolonging the War, had removed him from the 


Command of the Army ;' and would confiſcate the 


*. 


— 


— 


Arm: ed to deliver up MI. 
tbridates, and would not nize Lucullus as General, 
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210 ROMAN HISTORY... 5 
« Poſſeſſions of any Perſon who ſhould refuſe Obe- 1 
4 dience to this Order.“ Upon this, Lucullus was 
deſerted by his whole Army, a few Soldiers except- 
ed, who had no Eſtates to loſe ; after which Mz:zhri- 
dates recovered the - greateſt Part of his Kingdom, and 
made great Havock in Cappadocia; Glabris continu- 
| tag idle in Bithynia, and never once coming to his 
2. Did not a Quarrel break out between Pompey and 
| Craſſus ? x, - 9 | þ PRES 
A. It aroſe from Pompey's aſcribing to himſelf the 
chief Succeſs of the War againſt Spartacus, at which 
Craſſus was juſtly. offended ; but then he diſſembled 
his Reſentment, becauſe he aſpired to the Conſulate 
at the ſame time with Pompey, who was ali-powerful 
in Rome. Craſſus afterwards intreating Pompey that 
they might act in Concert; the latter employed all 
his Credit and Intereſt for him, by which means both 
were eledded Conſuls. Though Pompey was then but 2 
Knight, and ſcaroe 34 Years of Age, yet his exalted 
Reputation, and the Splendor, of his Victories, made 
the Romans diſpenſe with the Laws in his Favour, 
But now the two Conſuls, not fatisfied with the Ho- 
nours which had been done them, demanded hkewiſe 
that of a 'Triumph. This -ſarprized the People very 
much; and being a very delicate Affair, both were deſired 
to diſband their 8 8 Armies. Craſſus inſiſted that 
his Collegue ſhould firſt ſet him the Example, at which 
Pompey was greatly offended ; which oppoſite Preten- 
' . fions | diſcovered bat too * their Animoſity. 
Pompey could not bear to ſee Craſſus, who was ſo much 
his Inferior in military Abilities, enter into Competi- 
tion with him: And Craſſus, who was the richeſt Man 
in the Commonwealth, look'd upon his Treaſures as To 
many Victories, and could not think of ſubmitting to a 
Man who was not fo wealthy as himſelf. The Senate 
and People now ſaw evidently, that the only Deſign of 
each of, theſe, Romans, in endeavouring to keep thei 
Armies on foot, was, to trample on the other: app] 
' -— "fearing another inteſtine War would break out, the Peo- 
ple fell at their Feet, and earneſtly beſought them to 
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be ConSuLaR STATE. 211 
the Aruſpices) rifing up, went and gave his Hand to 
Pompey, who then embraced him; ſo after both had e- 
ceived the Honours of a Triumph, they diſbanded their 1230 
reſpective Armies. > OE „ 

2. Was this Reconciliation ſincer e? 
A. One would have concluded it was not fo, ſince - 
each of them employed their Whole Endeavours to gain 
Partiſans. The grand Article was, to inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the Aﬀeions of the People. Craſſus, to Win 
them over to his Intereſt, cauſed a thouſand Tables to 
be ſpread, and entertained the whole City. At the ſame 

time he diſtributed among the lower Sort of People, 
Corn ſufficient to ſubſiſt them three Months. Craſus 
was worth above 7000 Talents, which was an im- 
menſe Sum; and by ſuch public Liberalities the great 
Men in Name peas e the Votes of the Multitude. 


Pompey, on the other fide, to improve on this Munifi- _ | 


Fl 


the People, caus d the Laws to paſs, which reſtored 
to thoſe Magiſtrates all the Authority of which Hl 
had deprived them. Thus theſe ambitious Men ſport- 
ed alternately with the Laws; and increaſed the Power 

of the Senate one Moment, and the next that of 
the People, according as it ſuited their Intereſt. Words 


cence, and to ingratiate himſelf with the Tribunes of 


could never cxpres, the Joy which the Tribunes dif- - ; a ö 
f | 


covered upon ſeeing [themſelves reſtored to their Au- 
thority ; and being obliged chiefly to Pompey for it, 
they ſoon found an Opportunity of diſcovering their 
Gratitude; for War —_ reſolved againſt the Pi- 
rates, they gave the Command of it 
to that General, who, at the ſame time, An. Rom. 605 * 
was inveſted with abſolute Authority. „ 
ho were theſe fine? ! 
They firſt rendezvous'd on the Coaſts of Cilicia, 
and had but a ſmall Number of Veſſels ; when Ni. 
thridates taking them under his Protection, they put 
to Sea with a conſiderable Number of large Ships, 
and extended their Depredations as far as the Coaſts 
of Jraly. They now were grown ſo numerous and 
Powerful, that there was no * the Seas, nor 
dwelling on the Coafts, with any Security; for 
they not only took and plundered Ships, but _ 
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Lieutenants in the ſeveral Bays, 
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212 ROMAN HISTORY. 
| waſte whole Provinces. They alſo had vanquiſhed | 


ſeveral Reman: Pretors, and were grown ſo inſolent, 
that they made Deſcents even upon 7raly; carried off 


| ſeveral Ladies of Quality, and two Armies with their 


Epfigns. Theſe Outrages exaſperated the Romans to 
a high Degree; upon which Pompey, as was before 
obſerved, was created Admiral, and inveſted with full 
Power by the Tribunes; a Circumſtance which did 


% not pleaſe the Senate, who now began to grow jea- 
tous of Pompey's Credit and Authority. However, the 


eople allowed him god Ships, 120,000 Foot, 5 0 


' Horſe, 6000 Artic Talents; and the Power of chuſin; 
5 out of the Senate. But now ſcveral of 
t 


this Body accuſed Pompey, publickly, of aſpiring to 
ſovereign Power; and one of the Conſuls, 3 


exaſperated againſt him, ſaid to his Face, That ſince 
he affected to imitate the Pride and Haughtineſs of 
„ Romulus, he poſſibly might meet with the ſame Fate.“ 


Several Senators harangued the People, 'to diffuade 
them from giving ſo extenſive a Power to a fingle - 
Citizen ; but all their Remonſtrances were ineffeQual ; 
and the People were ſo much enraged at the Jealouſy 
and Reſiſtance- of the Senate, that they enlarged: iff | 
more the Power of Pompey. In this manner the Com- 
mons, who were ſo jealous of their Liberty, being ſe- 


| duced by the Tribunes, were running headlong inte 


Servitude ; and Pompey might, if he had pleaſed, have 


* 


uſurped the ſupreme Power in the Commonwealth. 


But thoſe who were well acquainted with his Diſpoſi- 


tion, concluded, that they had nothing to fear from 


a Man who had more Vanity than Ambition; and who 


was more affected with the Splendor of this exalted Em- 


* 


2. What was the Succeſs of this Was ©: ; 95 


— 


1 Pompey fation', with very great Judgment, hi 


Lieute! he ſeveral B arbours, and Straits 
of the Mediterranean; furniſning them with a ſufficient. 


dependant. 


Number of Ships, that fo the Pirates being forced out 
of their lurking Holes by one Part of his Forces, might 


be received by another, and chaſed by the next, and 
Diſtan ce; whilſt 
: himſelf, 


a 1 
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himſelf, as tho? he bad been Monarch of the Ocean, 


failed up and down it; viſiting and directing all 


things with ſuch Judgment and Diſpatch, that in leſs 


than fix Weeks he ſcoured all the Seas about Sardinia, 
Corfica, Sicily, and Africa; and all the Pirates; who 
eſcaped, fled to Cilicia as their common Rendezvous. 


| Pompey was ſoon after them with threeſcore Gallies; 


and tho? they had prepared for Battle, yet, at the fight _ 
of his Fleet, they ſubmitted to him; and his Name 
was become ſo formidable to them, that in about ſix 

Weeks more he ſubjected Cilicia to the Power of the Ne- 
mans. As there remained ſtill upwards of 20, 00 Pirates, 


he was not willing to maſſacre them; and, at the ſame 


time, it was not ſafe to let them return to theit old 


Receptactes. He therefore removed them into the In- 


land Countries, where he gave them Lands and Houſes; 


and by furniſhing them with an Opportunity of ſub- 
fiſting without. Piracy, he prevented their continuing 


that way of Life. In this manner, after taking near 


400 Ships, and 120 Forts, and flaying 10,000 Men, 
Pompey ended this War in one e of he behaving 
with greater Clemency towards the-Vanquiſhed than 
Metellus did towards the Cretans, whom he ſubdued, 
and was thence ſurnamed Creticus ; beſides which, the 


Honours of a Triumph were allowed him. 
2. What followed after this? ? 5 
A. The People of Rome had no ſooner heard of the 


Defeat of the Pirates, but Mauilius, a Tribune of the 


People, and Pompey's Creature, in order to perpetuate 


his Authority, propoſed a Law, That all the Armies 
of the Romans, together with the Command of all 


« Aſia, and the Conduct of the War againſt Mithridates 


and Trgranes, ſhould be committed to Pompey alone; 


notwirhſtanding Lucullus, a great General, was at that 
time inveſted with the latter Command, and had ac- 
quired no little Glory in this War. Pompey was like- 
wiſe continued in his Poſt of Admiral This was 


ſurrendering up to him the Forces both by Sea and 


Land, and he now wanted nothing but the Title of 


King. The People were very zealous to have this 


Law * - but the Senate, Who were not ſo blind, 


look 


bon it as the aſlabliſiiog er eee, e 
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1vertheleſs, when the Aſſembly was met, and Mamlius : 
. - Propoſed the recalling of Lucullus, and appointing. Pom- | 
bey in his room, ſcarce a Man open'd his Mouth; moſt 
of the Senators being intimidated by Pompey's Power. | j 
. Even Cicero himſelf, who was known to be a worthy 
Citizen, but -fearful and wavering, declared for the 
prevailing Party; and ſaid, in an Oration, That it 
4 not only would be for the Intereſt of the Common- 
„ wealth, to have a General inveſted with ſo large a 
Power; but that it was abſolutely neceſſary to make 
% Choice of Pompey, preferable to any other Man in 
the Univerſe, he being eminently conipicuous for 
„ the four great Accompliſhments required in a Com- 
<< mander, viz, Judgment, Bravery, Authority and 
% Sneceſs; all which he had. gloriouſly diſplay'd in 
„ the many wonderful Exploits already perform'd by 
„ him in 40 many different Countries,” It is related 
that C. Julius Ciſar, lately Quæſtor, alſo favoured this 
Fpeech, and chiefly in this View, that the People might 
eee be the more anclin'd to truſt him with the 
like extraordinary Authority. None of the Senators 
oppoſed it but Hortenſius and Catulus, The latter brave- 
ly reproached the People with their unjuſt Treatment 
of Lucullus; and, at the ſame time, repreſented to them 
the glorious Actions he had performed during the 
Courſe of the War. He obſerved, that this General, by 
a ſignal Victory, had prevented the City of Cizicus 
from being beſieged both by Sea and Land; that he 
had defeated Mithridates ſeveral times, and vanquiſhed 
Ti graues, the moſt powerful Monarch of Aa. How- 
ever, perceiving that the People were not pleaſed with 
his ech, he turned himſelf to the Senate, and raiſ- 
ing his Voice with -an Air of ag. £57 « Let us 
4 leave, ſays he, (Fathers) a City which is now going 
% to be ſubje& to Lyrants; and let us fly to ſome De- 
4 ſert, where we may preſerve the Liberty, which we 
have receiv'd from our Forefathers. But theſe gene- 9 
rous Words did not make the leaſt Impreſſion upon the 2 
<Y Minds of the People. The Decree Was confirmed by | 
all the Tribes; and the People gave ſpontaneouſly to 2 
- Pompey as unlimited an Authority, as Sylla had uſurp- 8 
ed Sword in Hand, and during his Diftatorſhip, - | 
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2. What did Pengo upon his being appointed Ge- 
neraliſſino⸗ „ F 
A. Having made the neceſſary Preparations, he ſet 
out immediately for 4/a. He firſt ſent to Mitiridates, 
offering him Peace upon reaſonable Conditions, which 
that King nevertheleſs refuſed, he expecting Succours 
from Phraates, King of Parthia ; but having Advice af 
terwards that he had concluded a League with the 1 
| Romans, he ſent to ſue for Peace. Pompey order'd him ; 
to diſband his Forces, and ſurrender up all the De= +} 7 
ſerters, which occaſioned ſuch a Tumult in Mithridates's 7 Þ 
Army, that he immediately receded and evaded the 
Articles, by ſwearing, ** hat he would be eternally 
at Variance with the Romans, becauſe of their inſati- 1 
4 able Avarice.“ Pompey march'd afterwards into G. 
latia, where he had an Interview with Lucullut. They ; 
at firſt treated each other with great Politeneſs and _ .. 
Civility ; but at laſt Lucullus was not able to ſtifle. N 
his Reſentment. He told Pompey, That he never 
ſought to hs We any Enemies but. or Who 
were already enfeebled; and that, like to ſuch cow- 4 
« ardly Birds. as ſeize only on dead Carcaſſes, it was 
his Cuſtom to intrude himſelf at the Concluſion of a 
« War, and to reap the Benefit of the Victories which 
„ other Generals had gain'd.” Pompey, exaſperated at | 
theſe Reproaches, told Lucullus, That he had not 
„ ſo much conquered, as laid waſte 4fa, the Riches 
of which he had appropriated to himſelf. That he | 
© had made War only for the fake of Plun ler, and like 
«© a Robber; that he indeed had gained ſome Victe- © Þ - 7 
“ ries, but had never compleated his, purpoſely that 1 
he might. be continued in his Command, and have 1: 
an Opportunity of carrying on his Rapine, which * 
< was even odious to his Soldiers.” Theſe mutual! 
Reproaches were not without Foundation; and the two 
Generals, at their leaving one another, were fired witngn 
the ſtrongeſt Animoſity. Lucullus continued to givre 
out Orders in his own Name; but Pompey forbiddin MY - 
them by his Edicts, annulFd all his Acts, and at laſt | 
drew away moſt Part of dr Army. Lucullus returned 
to Rome, where, in ſpite of the Cabals and ill Offices of | 
= | He | wean 
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with him, among other noble Spoils, great Number o 


Triumph was very ſplendid ; there being exhibited, 
Sold, fix Feet high; and his Shield enrich'd with a 


oh de reſolved to paſs the Remainder of his Days in Lux- 
9 ury and Efeminacy. He laid out prodigious Sums in 
1 Building, Furnitvre, and Entertainments, whence Pom- 
uſed to call him the Reman Xerxes. Lucullus greatly 


- 
- 
* 


9 


ſome time before his Death, and was therefore put un- 


Poiſon, and that this made bim run diſtracted. 
828. What was Mit hridates doing? 5 


6d Pompey marching into the leſſer Armenia, ſubject 
to that King, was followed thither. There Pompey ur- 
* rounded Mihridates with a very large Intrenchment ; 
and having Advice that Marcius had joined the Roman 
General, he fled, after killing all about him who were 
Fick, or of no Service. However, Pompey followed ſo 
cloſe at his Heels, that he forced him to come to an 
Engagement, by Moon-light, before he could paſs the 
| Euphrates. Mit hridates loſt ſeveral thouſand Men, and 
at aſt broke his Way through at the Head of a Party of 
Horſemen, - many of whom ' afterwards - deſerted him. 
After this, wandering thro? the Woods, he himſelf lead- 
ing his Horſe, he caſually met with a Body of merce- 
nary Forces, who conducted him to a Fortreſs where 
| he had depoſited confiderable Treaſures. He diſpatched 
from thence a Meſſenger to Tigranes, who now refuſed 
to receive him; upon pretence that he had been the Oc- 
caſion of his Son's rebelling agaiuft him. Mithridates 
finding himſelf thus abandoned, fled to Colchits, Whither 
473 followed him. He then fled to Scythia, where 
e | | Rn A 
| be giving his Daughters in Marriage to ſome of them. 
He vas fllrevolving thighty Dbſgns, even of piercing 
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_ _ Pompey, te was honour'd with a Triumph; he bringing ; 
valuable Books, of which he compoſed à Library. His 
among other things, a Statue of Mithridates of ſolid 


E Number of precious Stones. After his Triumph, 


increaſed the Luxury of the Remans. He loft bis Senſes 
der the Guardianſ).ip of his Brother. It is refated that 
" Calliftbenes, his Freed-man, had given him a Doſe of 


J. He had aſſembled a very conſiderable Army ; N 


orced the Princes of that Country to join with him, 
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throꝰ Thrace, Macedon, Pannonia, and to the Alps, and 
from thence into Italy. Pompey, after a ſhort Stay in 2 
| Colchis, marched towards Armenia, againſt Tigranes, 4 
who was now reſolved not to come to a Battle, becauſe 
of the Rebellion of his three Sons whom the Daughter 3: 
of Mithridates had brought him. 'The laſt of theſe "2 
three Sons was alſo called Tigranes. The two. eldeft - 3 
being dead, the third rebelled againft his Father, and 
101 great Commotions in his Dominions, but was — 
overthrowyn and obliged to fly, He withdrew to 
Phraates King of the Parthians, who adviſed him to 
have recourſe to Pzolemy for Protection, which he ac- 
cordingly did. The Father having notice of this, went 
at the ſame time and threw himſelf at the Roman Ge- 
neral's Feet, gave him his Diadem, ſued for Peace; 
and conjured him to let, Juſtice be done on his Son for 1 
his baſe Ingratitude. Pampey returned the Monarch © < |}: 
his Crown, and granted him Peace upon the follow- 
ing Conditions; That he ſhould pardon his Son; 
ce that Syria, Phanicia, and Cilicia ſhould remain as 4 
% Provinces of the Roman Empire; that he ſhould pay |}. 
„ 6000 Talents of Silver to the Romans; that Prince _ 
 «..T;granes, his Son, ſhould poſſeſs the Provinces of . 
& Sophene and Gordiena, the Treaſures excepted which 
< ſhould be found in them; that he would permit him 
c to retire before his Son entered them; and laſtly, that 
he ſhauld poſſeſs peaceably the Teſt of Armenia, and 
«© be eſteemed the Friend and Ally of the Romans.” 
Tigranes 1 of theſe Conditions with Joy; but his 
Son was diſguſted at his not being allowed to di- ; 
ſe of the Treaſures that were in the Provinces. allot- 1.4 
ed for him. He therefore ſtirred up the Parthians tor 3 
declare War againſt the Romans ; but as he was medi- | 
tating to join them, Pompey, who watched all his Mo- 4 
tions, having diſcovered his Deſign, cauſed him to be 
ſeized ſome time after, and ſent Fim to Rome; where, 
by Order of the Senate, he was thrown into Priſon, and 
there died. Pompey reſtored Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, _ 
and likewiſe give him Gordiena and Sophene, with Cabala, | 
City of Cilicia, and other Towns; after which he for- 4 


; ced the Jberians and Albanians to ſue for Peace. . 1 
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9; What other Conqueſts were atchieved by Pom- 


4 0 \ Al. Crofling Mount Taurus, he di- 
An. Rom. 689. rected his March againſt Darius the 
Miede, and Antiochus King of Syria, for 
- moleſting the Roman Allies, or ſuecouring their Ene- 
mies. Upon this Phraates, King of Parthia, terrified 
nat the Fame of his mighty Atchievements, ſent to ſue 
for Peace, which Pompey would not grant. Pbraates, 
upon this, invading Armenia, Tigranes ſent to Pompey 
for Succour,' who deputed three Commiſſioners, in or- 
der to reconcile Matters. With regard to Antiochus, to 
whom Lucullus had granted Syria, he firſt deſigned to 
implore the Aid of Phraates ; but after Walding 
Things more maturely, he reſolved to ſubmit himſelf 
to Pempey's Generofity. But the K m General hav- 
ing ſeized upon all his Dominions, refuſed to acquieſce 
with his Demands. And the better to excuſe himſelf, 
he obſerved, That ſince the ſubduing of Tigrani. 
had put the Romans to ſo much Expence and Trou- 
„ ble, it would not be reaſonable to let another have 
« the Recompence.” Pompey therefore allowed him 
but that Part of Syria called Comagena ; and not long 
after, extending his Conqueſts over the Arabians and 
Ituræans, (People who inhabited a ſmall Country of 
Paleſtine, at the Foot of Mount Libanus) he made all 
Syria a Roman Province. During this Interval, Mitbri- 
dates ſent to Pompey to deſire Peace; but being ordered 
to come in Perſon, the Monarch refuſed, and proceed- 
ed in his military Preparations. After this, many of 
his Garriſons revolted from him; and ſeveral of his 
Friends, with one of his Sons, were put to Death on 
that Account. Still the King of Pontus intended to 
croſs into Eureęę, to advance into /aly, and there make 
the ſame Havock as Hannibal had done. But his Sol- 
diers, ' terrified at the Enterprize, refuſed to follow ; 
they looking upon him as a deſperate Prince, who, ra- 
ther than live in Obſcurity, ſought to die with Glory. 
Theſe mighty Deſigns he projected, ſerved Pharnace: 
his Son for a Pretence to ſpirit up the Army to Rebel- 
- lion, who thereupon ſaluted him King. Mithridates, 
xerceiving this from an upper Room where he was Ur 
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| - fined, ſent a Meſſenger, defiring that Leave might be 
| given him to depart. ' But his Son only bid him die; 
which exaſperating 'Mzthridates, he, with many terri- 
ble Imprecations, wiſhed, ** That he might one Day ' 
hear the like Words from his own Offspring.” And 
now feflecting that this Son, whom he had tenderly 
loved, and intended for his Succeflor, was the very 
Perſon who fought his Deſtruction; he, rather than 
fall into the Hands of the Romans, reſolved ta put an 
End to his Life, which was now grown inſupportable. 


Accordingly, after giving Poiſon to his Wives, his 
Daughters, and Concubines, he ſwallowed. a Doſe him- 

ſelf. Bur having aceuſtomed himſelf to the taking of 
| Antidotes, it had no effect, upon which he beſpught 

one of his Officers to drſpatch him. This Officer at 
firſt refuſed; but —— that he would thereby 
pleaſe Pompey and Pharnaces, he ran him through the 
1 ody; and ſome Hiſtorians relate, that Mzthridates 
i himſelf aided che deadly Stroke. Thus 
| ended the Mi:hridatie War, having con- Ar. Rom. 691. 
tinued 25 Years ; after which all tze 

Dominions of this Monarch were added to the Roman 

9 | 1 „ 
2. Where was Pompey at that time? THO: 
A. Near Jericho, and marching towards Feru/alem 
ſl * againſt 1 ee King of Judæa, who had depoſed 

' hs elder Brother Hyrcanus, and uſurped his Kingdom, 
They were Sons to Alexander King of the Teas,” who, 


at his Death, had not ſettled the Succeſſion. Hyrcanus, 
the elder Brother, claimed the Crown as his Right; 
_ © whilſt Ariſtobu us, on the other Side, aſſerted that he 
was unworthy of enjoying it, ſince he did not poſſeſs 
any of the Qualities requifite in a King. Hyrcanus. 
complain d of his Brother to Pompey at Danaſcus; who 


alſo came to that City to vindicate himſelf, where the 


" Roman General gave them the kindeſt Freatment, and 
aſſured them, « | | 
try, and adjuſt Matters between them, ſo ſoon as he 
„ had ſettled ſome Affairs of Importance.“ Accord. 
ijüngly, after concluding the Affair relating to Syria, he 
returned to Judæa, there to decide the Difference be- 
tween the two Brothers. Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulur ſen 


hat he would come into their Coun- 
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fttzhe 


him, ſeverally, Ambaſſadors with: conſiderable Preſents, 
upon which Pompey did all that lay in his Power to re- 
concile them, and marched againſt the Nabatbæ ans. 
However, he was ſoon obliged to return towards Je- 
ruſalem, becauſe that, immediately after his Departure, 
* _ Hriflobulus had again taken up Arms. againſt his Bro- 
| ther; and fortified himſelf in the Caſtle of Alexandrium, | 
the ſtrongeſt in all Judæa. Pompey ordered this Prince 
to come to him, which he did ; and the Roman Gene- 
ral bid him write Letters to all the Governors of the 
Sung holds in Judæa, to exhort them to ſubmit to 
tomans, Ariſtobulus wrote accordingly, but none 
of the Governors would comply with: the Orders; 
upon which Pompey ſuſpecting that ſome clandeſtine 
Meaſures were concerting, marched directly towards 
Feruſalem. Gabinius, his ae had already taken 
the City; the Temple only, which was very ſtrongly 
Jituated, being ſtill vigorouſly defended by Ariſtobulus's 
Adherents, who had retired thither. Pompey inveſted it 


the Day after his Arrival; and after three Months 


Siege, won it on a Sabbath-Day, and that with the greater 
.. Eafe, becauſe the Jeaus did not uſe to take up Arms in 
their own Defence on this Day. Pompey went into the 
Temple at the Time that the Sacrifices were Pn g, 
and cut to Pieces 12,000 Jews. He, with many Fol- 
lowers, entered the Holy of Holies, where he viewed 
thoſe Things which none but the Prieſts were allow- 
ed to behold : However, he had ſo much Veneration for 


the Place, that he forbore touching any thing. He af- 


terwards made all Judæa tributary to Rome; re- 
ſtored Hyrcanus to his Prieſthood and Government, 


and afterwards carried Ariſtobulus with him to Rome. 
„ Judæa was reduced under the Conſul- 
Anu. Rom. 691. ſhip of Cicero, the ſame Year that Auguſ- 
)))) > Si:GCelar was Dol. 3 78 
\2 What happened in Rome during theſe mighty Ex- 
plots.” 8 245 . ET 4 
5 ST One of the moſt dangerous Conſpiracies broke 
out, that had ever been known in this City, being 
ehiefly contrived and carried on by Lucius Sergius Ca- 
ulina. He was deſcended from a very illuſtrious Pa- 


e, Family of great Antiquity, Brought, up amid = MY 
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ſet on foot by P. Autronius and P. Hylla, who 


victed of attaining to that Office by Bribery, were 


the greateſt Part of the Senators. This horrid Con- 
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the Tumult and Diſorders of a Civil War, he had been 
the Inſtrument of the Cruelties of Sy la, to whom he 
had devoted himſelf. The Protection of this Dictator, 
and the Birth and high Extraction of Catiline, had 
raiſed him to the principal Employments, all which 
he had diſpraced by his horrid Crimes, He, had been 
. a Veſtal Virgin; and ſuſpected 
of murdering his Son, for the Love of another Wo- 
man. He had no Morals or Probity, nor diſcovered 
the leaſt Veneration for the Gods. For ever diſguſted 
with the Preſent, and uneaſy with regard to Futurity ; * 
he was bold, raſh, and capable of any Attempt, but 
at the ſame time had little Abilities; he diiplaying too 


much his ambitious Views, and being unable to aſ- 


ſume that deep Diſguiſe, which was ſo neceſſary to cover 
his pernicious Deſigns. Having contracted vaſt Debts, 
he grew deſperate, and aimed at nothing leſs than the 
ſupreme Authority; and, in order to attain it, he 


began by aſſociating with all ſuch young Men in Rome, 


as had ruined themſelves by Wine, Women, or Ga- 
9: Who were the chief Conſpirators, and what was 
har, ͤ ß 2 
A. Their Names were Zentulus Sura, P. Autronius, 
Caius Longinus, Caius Cethegus, the two Sons of Ser vius 
la, Lucius Vargunteius,. Quintus Annius, Portius Lecca, © 


Fes; Curius, L. Beflia, Q. Curius, M. Fuluius Nebilior, 


L. Statilius, P. Gabinius Capite, and C. Cornelius, Many 


retend that Craſſus, and even Cæſar, had ſome Know- 
edge of this Conſpiracy, which . had been 9 i 
on foot by P. Autre aving 
been elected to the Conſulate, and afterwards con 


therefore excluded from it; which exaſperated them 5 
to ſuch a Degree, that they conſpired the Ruin of 
tbeir Country, and engaged Caziline and Piſo, a young 
Debauchee of an illuſtrious Family, into their Plot, 
which was, to murder the Conſuls, and put to Deatn 


ſpiracy was td have broke out on the firſt of January, © 


on which Day the Conſuls uſed to enter upon their 


Office. But the Opportunity not being favourable, 
ge Ly -- 1, © Oy 
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they ſuſpended the Execution of it till the Fifth of 
February. That Day was to give Birth to the moſt hor- 


rid Attempt that had happened in the Commonwealth 


ever ſince the Foundation of Rome A Band of wicked 
Wretches were, at the Signal given by Catiline, to ruſh 


upon the Conſuls and Senators, and murder them. But 
Catiline, impatient to fhed the Blood of his Fellow-Ci- 
tizens, having given the Signal ſooner than he ought to 
have done, and before the Conſpirators were got to the 


ſeveral Poſts affigned them, not a Man moved ; and this 5 


bloody Enterprize was again put off. Catiline, by his 
Boldneſs, made himſelf the Head of it; and joined to 
his Party a great Number of Senators and Knights, who 


all, from different Motives, engaged in this black De- 


fign. „„ ö | | 
9. What was the Genius and Character of Lentulus 
e , k | 


A. The former led a moſt diffolute Life; was natu- 
rally bold, and gloried in his Vices. His Debauche- 


ry; the Impunity with R 


to. Crimes, and eyen 
Ambition, had pro 


ted him to: en in this Con- 


ſpiracy, to which he had been moved by certain Pre- 
dictions aſeribed to the Sybihn, which (as it was ſaid) 


promiſed the Sovereignty of Rome to three of the 
Cornelii, into which F 


altho' in oppoſite Parties, having enjoyed fucceffively 
the ſupreme Authority; and Lentu/us was pleaſed to 


hear his Flatterers apply the $:4y/line Oracles to him ; 
and to be looked upon as the Third of the fame Name 
who was to reign in Rome. As to Cethegus, he was 


bold, enterprizing, and had made himſelf formidable 
by the Aſcendant he had gained over the Minds of 
the Populace, He had before been Tribune of the 
People, whom he governed at Pleaſure 5 but he him- 
ſelf was governed by a Courtezan called Præcia, who, 
during his Tribuneſhip, directed arbitraril 


Adminiſtration. Beſides the Senators dy men- 


tioned, a great Number of Knights had engaged in 


the Plot. Catiline alſo drew into it many Veteran Sol- 
diers and old Officers that had fought under Sa ; 


and who, after ſquandering away the Sums they had 


gained 


amily he had been adopted ; 
 Cima and Sylla, who were both of this illuſtrious Houſe, 


the whole 


ha > : 
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gained by their Swords, on looſe Women and in Gam- 


ing, wiſhed for a new Civil War, as the only Way left 


them to retrieve their ruined Fortune. 
2. Were not many Women drawn into this Conſpi- 


ric 7: -* 


A. Several, of the greateſt Families in Rome, who 
were as remarkable for their Licentiouſneſs as their 
Beauty, engaged in it out of Cemplaiſance to their 
Lovers. The bons Sempronia was one. This Wo- 
« man, /ays an excellent Writer, was as bold as the moſt 
« audacious Men, as ſhe had ſhewn on ſeveral Occa- 
« ſions. Sempronia was beautiful; of exalted Birth, 
and was advantageouſly married, and had ſeveral 
«© handſome Children. She was a perfect Miſtreſs ot 


„ both the Greet and Latin Tongues; ſhe could fing 


% and dance to better Advantage than becomes a vir- 
„ tuous Woman; and was not wanting in any of 
„ thoſe Charms which are capable of lighting up a 
„ Paſſion. The only Uſe fhe made of them, was, 
„ to paſs away all her Days in riotous Exceſſes. A 
66. "oh T or bad Reputation were equally indifferent to 
«& her; ſhe addreſſed the Men more than hop did: 
% her; and it was difficult to ſay which the neglected 


* moſt, her Fortune or her Honour. Several perfidi- 


&« ous Actions committed by this Woman had made 


4 her infamous: She did not ſcruple to deny either a 


« 'Truſt ora Debt; and was accuſed of having been an 


% Accomplice in more than one Murder; ſo apt is 


Vice, joined to Poverty; to plunge the Mind into 


« Critnes of the blackeſt Die. It yet muſt be confeſ- 
« ſed, that her Genius was of an agreeable Caſt... She 

& was very happy in her Repartees 3 had a pretty 
4 Talent for Poetry, and a moſt engaging Flow of 
« Words. And, aſſuming in her —— either 
« Modeſty, Tenderneſs, or Gaiety, ſhe poſſeſſed all the 
« Vivacity, all the Graces, that are capable of pleaſ- 


(ing in Converſation.” Several Women, as nobl 
deſcended and as diflolute as Sempronia, but older and 


Teſs amiable, entered into this Plot, in the Hopes of 

thereby getting an Opportunity to diſcharge the large 
Debts they had contracted in an advanced Age, to 
ſuppott their profuſe, juvenile Gallants. In a word, 
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274 
all the young People in Rome who had been brought 
up in a luxunons Way of Life, and were enervated by 

Pleaſures ; ſuch as had ruined themſelves, and were no 

longer able to ſupport their riotous Courſe of Life; 
the Ambitious, who aſpired to the higheſt Poſts of the 

State; and others, Who were unable, of themſelves, 
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wreak their Vengeance on their too powerful Ene- 


mies; all theſe, fired by different Paſſions, devoted 
. «themſelves to Catiline, who made them the moſt 
did Promiſes, and, at the ſame time, exhorted them to 
employ their utmoſt Endeayours to get him elected Con- 
ſul. The. JunAure could not poſſibly have been more 


ſplen- 


favourable. to the Conſpirators ; Pompey being at that 


* 


th 
40 


46 
> 


© the Republic; and to them only, * eh 
t 


_ engaged in War in the Eaſt, and Haly unprovided 
WI | 
2. What did Catiline, when he had afſembled the 
Conſpirators in his Houſe ? „„ | 
A. It was reported, (but whether for a Certainty is 
not known) in the City, that, in order to unite them 
the more ſtrongly together, he had cauſed them all to 
drink out of a Cup filled with human Blood and Wine ; 
and that, after obliging them to take an Oath, he re- 
vealed his Deſign to them; making, at the ſame time, 
e following Speech: Was I not ſenſible that you 


« are fired with the moſt intrepid Bravery, and ſincere- 


an Army. 


ly attached to my Intereſt, I would not obſerve to 


you, that we have the moſt favourable Opportunity 
that could have preſented itſelf. to make ourſelves 


happy. But having tried your N on ſo many 
important Occaſions, and knowing that you are 
adorned with too noble a Soul to deſert nie, I have 
dared to project a great and glorious Enterprize. I 
was the more ſtrongly prompted to it, from the Si- 
militude I obſerved there was in our Sentiments ; a 
Circumſtance that beſt contributes to make Friend- 


* ſhips laſtmg. You all know my Deſign, The De- 


fire of accompliſhing it increaſes daily in me, when I 


conſider the wretched Condition to which we ſhall 


be reduced, in caſe we do not ſet ourſelves at Liberty. 
Some particular Men are become the l over 

rinces, and 
e Romans, of 


Nations pay Tribute. All the reſt o 
„„ « what 


Bone 
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% what Rank or Degree ſoever, whatever Merit or 
« Virtue they may poſſeſs, live for ever blended and 


c confourided in the Crowd, without the leaſt Autho- 


« rity or Employments. We are their Slaves, whereas, 


were the Republic itſelf not enſlaved, they would be 
« forced either to-reſpeR or fear us. Authority, Power, 


„ Employments, Riches, are wholly engroſſed by them 
4 or their Creatures. All that falls to our Share is, 
« a Deprivation. of Dignities, the Ignominy of Con- 
« demnations, and the Miſeries of Want. How — 


(my brave Companichs) ſhall we ſubmit to theſe 


* Indignities? Were it not better to die, by making 


, one noble Effort, than to meet with an ignominious 


Death, after having ſerved as a Sport to theſe 


without the leaſt Difficulty. Is there a Man in the 
* World. (if he be really. a Man) can bear to let them 


« Barbarians ? *Tis entirely in our Power (juſt Deities) 


&* to free ourſelves from theſe numberleſs Evils; it is en- 
« tirely in our Power to triumph. We are endued 
« with. Courage and Abilities, and our Enemies have 
* neither. Their Bodies ſtoop with the Weight of 


« Years, and their Minds are enervated by Riches... 


We need only but attempt. Things will afterwards: 
« go on of thetnſelves, and we ſhall complete them 


4 poſſeſs more Treaſures than would enable them to 


& cover the Sea with their Edifices, and to change the 


Mountains into Palaces, at a time that we ſtand in 
„ need of the Neceſſaries of Life? Theſe ſhall build 


FT haye ſo long panted 


«« two Houſes at one and the ſame time; whilſt un- 
„% happy we have not a Hole to ſhelter ourſelves. in. 


They purchaſe the moſt. coſtly. Eroductions of the. 
greateſt Painters and Sculptors. After having raiſed — 
«. Edifices,” they are pulled down, only to be built up 
again. In. a word, they: ſquander and riot away by 
every Method that can. poſſibly be thought on; 
* whilſt we: have Poverty within Doors, and Creditors 
without. The preſent Time exhibits the: moſt gloo-- 


* my. Proſpect, and Futurity threatens. us with ſtill 


* greater Evils; and we have nothing left but Life, 


* 
* 


. < oppreſſed: with: a Variety af. Calamities. Awake | 


therefore; open your i” me here is the Liberty you. 


»\ 
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ter; here Riches, Dignities 


er 
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& and Glory firetch forth their Arms to you. Fortune { | 
<< reſerves all theſe Things to reward the Victorious. 
* I will ſerve you, either as a General or a Soldier. = 
will not be wanting in Advice, nor be backward _ | 
*in executing ; but hope to take a final Reſolution 
with you, when I ſhall be inveſted with-the Conſular S 
% Diguity, if I am not deceived in the gocd Opinion / 
J entertain of you, and if you do not prefer Servitude 
to Empire.“ Catiline, after ending his Speech, made 
the Conſpirators the moft laviſh Promiſes. He inveigh- Y 
ed bitterly againſt all the virtuous Men in Rome, and E 
beſtowed the higheſt Applauſes on all his Companions ; F 
and laſtly, exhorting them to proceed with the utmoſt 
Vigour in their Deſtgn, he diſmiſſed the Aſſembly.  . 
2. Was not this Plot diſcovered to Cicero? 9 
Fes, by Falvia, a Lady of an illuſtrious Family, 

Which ſhe, at the ſame time, difhonoured by her crimi- 

nal Amours with Quintius Curius, one of the Chiefs of 
the Confpiracy. This Reman had ſquandered away his 
Whole Eſtate upon her; after which ſhe deſj iſed him. 
Curius firſt reproached her; then made the moſt ſervile 

Submiffions ; -and, at laſt, finding that he could obtain 1 
no future Favours without Money; he, to ſoothe Ful- { | 
bia with W Hopes, revealed to her the Particu- 


lars of the Conſpiracy. She immediately whiſpered 
what ſhe had heard, (but without mentioning Curius) 
do ſome worthy Perſons of Diſtinction, by whoſe Means 
it was ſoon 5220 over Rome. Cicero ſent for Fulvia, 
bribed her; and was told the whole Seeret. The Ro- 
mant were to proceed ſoon to a new Election of Conſuls, 
and both Cicero and Catiline aſpired to that Office. The 
latter, to prejudice Cicero, was for ever exclaiming a- 
gainſt the Meanneſs of his Extraction, whilſt Cicero did 
every thing that lay in his Power to make Carling 
N odious; and his Endeavours were ſo ſucceſsful, that 
the latter was rejected with Indignation, and Ciceros 
elected into that high Office, . at which many of Cat 
lines Adherents were exceedingly terrified. Caius An- 
tonius, a Perſon of the moſt exalted Birth, of an indo- 
lent Temper, and fond of Pleaſure, was appointed 
A 
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2 What did Casiliae upon his being thus difap- | 
„!! 

(| A. He got new Partizans, and borrowed Money on 
all Hands. By his Order, great Quantities of Arms 
| and Proviſions were got up in different Places. He 
ſent C. Manlius into Tuſcany, Septimius into Marca Anco- 


ly; and to win over, if poſſible, the Officers and Sol- 
diers who were ſettled. in thoſe Provinces, and had ſe. v- 


ö _ ed with him under Sy//a In a word, Catiline employed 
it his utmoſt Efforts to get the Sovereignty into his on 
|| Hands, and to make himſelf the Tyrant over his-Coun- 


2, Wha Attempts were made about this time by Pub- 
ius Servilius Rullus, one of the Fribunes of the People? 
A. He meditated the ſame Deſign as Catilins but con- 
- ducted it much more artfully, pretending that it Was 
. calculated - in no other View but to ſerve the inferior 
ſort of People. At his Acceffion to the Tribuneſhip, .. 
he endeavoured to get into his own Hands the Diſpoſal 
of ſach Demeſnes, or Lands and Territories in different 
conquered Countries, as belonged to the State. He pre- 
vailed with the greateſt Part of his Collegues, and ſeve- 
ral of the principal Senators, to join with him in his 
Project; aſſuring them, that the Succeſs of it would 
reward them with immenſe Riches, and an abſolute 
Authority. Nullus then drew up the Plan of a new 
Law, the chief Import of which was, that, to eaſe the - 
inferior ſort, Decemviri ſhould be immediately created ;. 
and at the fame time impowered to {ell all ſuch perti- 
cular Demeſnes as had been incorporated into the De- 
meſnes of the Republic, ever ſince the Conſulſhip of 
I. Sylla and ©. Nompeius; and that wich the Money 
ariſing from ſuch Sales, different Funds, ſituated in a- 
s, ſhould be purchaſed, and afterwards divided among 
the lower Sort of People. To ingratiate himſelf ſtill 
more with the Commons, he added, that the fame Law 
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in ſuch Cities of ax der they ſhould” think proper. It 
Was farther enacted,” that the Perſon who prepoſed/it, 
mould preſide in the Ra 

„ mou --  referved. : 
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lection of Decemvirt; by Which Article Rullus 
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SS nitana, and C. Julius into Apulia, to levy" Froops ſecret- 
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ſhould impower the Tribunes to plant new Colonies, _. . 


that would be held 
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reſerved to himſelf the chief Authority in this Affair. 
Several other very great Advantages were propoſed in 
favour of the Decemviri; and notwithſtanding that this 
Conduct might naturally raiſe a Suſpicion of him, yet 
aa great Number of Senators, and the whole Body of 1 
the People, declared in favour of this Law : The former, 
fired by Ambition, flattering themſelves with the Hopes 
of getting into the Decemwirate 3 and the common Peo- 
ple perſuading themſelves that Part of the Lands which 
mould be purchaſed in Itahh, would be given them. By. 
theſe Arts, Rwlus ſoon ſaw himſelf at the Head of a nu- 
merous Party; and Antonius the Conſul, Cicero's Collegue, 
did not diſapprove of theſe Innovations, he alſo hoping 
to be one of the Decemwiri: But Cicero won Antonius 
from Rullus, by reſigning to him the Government of 
Macedon, and the Command of the Army which was 
- fallen to him (Cicero) by Lot. Having thus ſecured his 
Collegue, Rullus was the only- Object of his Care; and 
be employed, but to no purpoſe, ome of their common 
Friends to ſound this Tribune, and diſcover the Purport 
of his Law. However, Cicero having at laſt obtained a 
Copy of it, he aſſembled the Senate ; and after hintin, | 
at the ſiniſter Views of Rullus; repreſenting how much 
the Authority of the Senate would be leflerted by this 
Creation of the. Decemviri ; and obſerving, that the ſel- 
ling of the Lands which belonged. to the Demtfnes, 
would inevitably deſtroy the chief Forces of the Re- | 
ublic; he proved ſo evidently,, that the ſole View of: | 
Pallas bis Collegue, and Adherents, was, to enrich 
themſelves at the public Expence, and to. reftore che 
Tyranny of the ancient Decemwiri, that the Law was fe- 
. jeRed almoſt unanimouſly by the Senate. Upon this. 
- .  Rullus and his Partizans reſolved to. addreſs the People, | 
who alone had a Right to determine on this Oceafion, [| 


— 
rr 
4 
„ 


1 
and who conſidered Rullus as another Gracchus; as their 
Patron and Benefactor. But Cicero not abating in his 

Teal, went at the Head of the whole Senate, and preced- 
ed by his Lictors, to the Forum, on the Day appointed. 
for the Aſſembly, Then mounting the Roſra, he en- 

deavoured to:ſhew,. with all the Eloquence he was Maſ⸗- 
tex of, to the People themſelves, how prejudicial this. 
new. Law weuld. be to their true Intereſt and. the ee 


1 


A. Fulwia, whom. we” 
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« and the abſolute Maſters of our Poſſeſſions. What 


„ Man ever heard of a more unjuſt and more audacious 


« Law? Who is the Author of it? Ru/lus.. Who is it 


* pretends to deprive the greateſt Part of the People of ; 
„ their Right of Voting? Rallus. Who is it will no- 


c minate the Decemuiri, merely to promote his own. 


Views? Rullus, Who is it will be at the Head of 


&« this Decemwiri ? Need this be made a Queſtion ? Rul. 
« Jus. To conclude, who is it will uſurp all the Poſ- 
« ſeſſions belonging to the State? The fingle Rullus. 


Thus, © People, are you treated; you who are the 
„  Sqvereigns over Nations: But ſuch Treatment would. 
* ſcarce be ſubmitted to under the Empire of a Tyrant, 


<«. and a Society of Slaves.” Cicero ſpoke in ſo forcible- 


a manner, that he convinced the People they could not 
receive the propoſed Law, without; at the ſame time, 
giving up- their Liberties, and ruining the Common- 
wealth. Wherefore the Projects of Rullus and, his Col- 

legues were univerſally. rejected . But Cicers could not 
ſo eaſily defeat thoſe of Catiline. . 


2. What were the wh age doing at this time 2 
a 


vealed to Cicero all ſuch Particulars as Carius, her Gal-- 


lant, told her concerning the Plot. But the bare De- 
- poſition of a Woman, whoſe Reputation was quite loſt, 
Vas not Foundation ſufficient for him. to proceed in a 
legal way againſt a Perſon of ſuch exalted. Birth as. 
Catiline, and to whom the greateſt Men in the Senate 


and Rome were either related or attached. The Conſul: 
rceived that it would be neceſſary for him to procure: 


all the Particulars of Cazi/ine's' Deſign, which was, to 


let fire to different Parts of the City z.to ſtab the chief . 
Senators in. their Houſes; and, at the ſame time, to 


1 * 


bring forward. the Troops commanded by Manlius, in 


arder 


4 
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Liberty. And after aſſuring the Commons, that there: - 
was nothing he ſhould have ſo much at Heart, during 
his whole Conſulſhip, as their Happineſs, he concluded. 
his Speech as follows; . Thoſe Perſons who ſhall be 
* choſen Decemwviri will be (under Rullus) our Lords, 


n 
8 
; 


ve already mentioned, re- 


etter Proofs; and for this Reaſon he hired Spies to ob- 
ſerve what was doing in all Places. He even won over 
ſome of the Conſpirators; and by that means diſcovered 
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230 ROMAN HISTORY, 
order for them to ſeize upon Rome and the Govern- 
- ment. But now News was brought that Pompey, after 
having ſubdued the greateſt Part of the Eaſt, was re- 
turning to 7:aly at the Head of a victorious Army; 
which ſo terrified Catiline, that he reſolved to execute 
his horrid Deſign immediately; and for this Purpoſe 
he, in the dead of Night, aſſembled all the Conſpirators 
in a ſolitary Place, where he: earneſtly conjured them 
to fall immediately to work. The whole Aſſembly 
approved his Propoſal, and it accordingly was reſolved 
to begin the Maſſacre with Cicero; then to ſet fire to the 
City, and to murder the whole Senate; after which 
Catiline was to put himſelf at the Head of Manlius's 
Troops, and ſeize upon the Government in the ſame 
manner as Sylla had done; The Night preceding the 
" Saturnalia was appointed for this 1 Cm y Execution; 
and all things being agreed upon, the Conſpirators 
frioted away the remaining Hours till Day- break, in 


* 


— 


the moſt infamous Pleaſures. 
2. How did Cicero behave? | 
A. Being again informed by Fulvia of what was pre- 
aring, he gave out proper Orders to his Domeſtics ; 
o that Cethegus, who intended to aſſaſſinate him, com- 


— 
4 


— 


— 
3 


ſome important Affairs to him, was refuſed Admittance. 
Cicero, putting on a Coat of Mail under his Robe, went 
to the Senate, and there revealed the whole Conſpiracy. 
Immediately the Senators (as in Caſes when the Hep - 
lic is in Danger) inveſted him with abſolute Authority ; 


| upon which Cicero ſent ſeveral of the worthieft Senators 
into the principal Cities of Zaly ;-poſted Guards in dif- 
- -» ferent Parts of Rome; promiſed a Pardon, and even a 
Reward, to ſuch of the Conſpirators as ſhould make any 
Diiſcoveries, with regard te this execrable Deſign; but 


not one of the Wretches came in. The whole City was 
in the utmoſt Conſternation; and a general Terror was 
ſpread over every Part of it; none knowing whom to 


truſt, or what to be afraid of; every one meaſuring his 
Danger by his Fears. 0 The bn ee of this Plot 
was now diſcovered by a Packet, which a Perſen un- 
known brought' to Craſſus, and which he immediately 
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it, Catiline came, without diſcovering the leaſt Concern; 
but when he offered to take his Seat as a Senator, none 
of his Brethren would fit on the fame Bench with him. 

Cicero, who prefided in the Aſſembly, e Cray longer 
able to ſuppreſs his Indignation, addreſs'd him in the 
following Words; How long, O Catiline, wilt thou 
«© abuſe our Patience? How long are we to be the Ob- 
« ject of thy Fury? To what Lengths doſt thou intend 
« to carry thy criminal Boldneſs ? Doſt thou not per- 
« ceive, by the Guard that is kept Day and Night in 
« the City, by the Fears of the People, and by the 
t exaſperated Countenances of the Senators, that all thy 
« deſtructive Deſigns are diſcovered? Faithful Eyes 
« watch over thy every Step: I have notice of thy 
% moſt ſecret Councils, and even ſee into thy Thoughts. 

Poſt thou think I am unacquainted with thy Meetin 

« laſt Night? Didſt thou not then beſtow the ſeve + 

% Employments of the State, and divide all ta among 4 

« thy INS, $2270 Some are to march into the Coun- 

«« try under the Command of Maniizs; and the reſt to 
.« ſtay in the City, there to ſet fire to different Parts 
«of it. In the midſt of the Tumult and Confuſion, 
„ which a general Conflagration muſt. occaſion, the 

* Conſul is to be aſſaſſinated in his Houſe, and the. 
- « greateſt Part of the Senators. The Senate, that ſo 

% auguſt and ſacred Aſſembly, is informed of the moſt 

« minute Particulars of the Conſpiracy, and fill Cati- 

ec ine lives. He is even among that Body; he hears us; 

„% he looks upon us as his Victims. Whilitwe are ſpeax- 

« ing, he is marking out thoſe whom hedefigns a b 

« Sacrifice; and nevertheleſs we are fo patient, or rather 
„ ſo weak, as to be more intent upon our own Safety, 

& than the 2 him to condign Puniſhment.“ 

2. How did Catiline take theſe Reproaches ? fs os 

A. Being prepared for ſuch a Reception, and aſſum- 
ing. an Air of the deepeſt Diſſimulation, he humbly 

conjured the Senators, with a ſupplicating Voice, 
not to credit lightly the diſadvantageous Things 
which might be ſaid of him. That his Birth, and 
* his Behaviour from his Infancy, had been ſuch, as 
„ cougght to make them entertain the moſt favourable 
Hopes of him; that being of a Patrician Houſe, _ | 
5 N 5 | . | « 
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232 ROMAN HISTORY. 
F % deſcended from Men, who had done ſuch eminent 
« Services to the State, and whoſe Example he had al- 
/ © « ways endeavoured to imitate; it was no ways proba-- 
« ble, that he could meditate the Ruin of the Govern- _ 
„ ment; whilſt a Perſon of the meaneſt Extraction ſet. 
«- himſelf up for the Defender of it.” He concluded 
with a great many ſcurrilous Reflections upon Cicero; 
when the Senators riſing up, and calling Catiline Enemy 
and Parricide; the latter cried in a furious Tone of 
Voice; Since Snares are every where laid for me; 
© and thoſe to whom T am odious, exaſperate me be- 
« yond Meaſure, I will not periſh ſingly, but involve 
* my Enemies in my Ruin.” Saying theſe Words, he 
flew out of the Scnate-houſe ; when ſending for Leuta- 
Ius, Cethegus, and the chief Conſpirators, he told them 
what had paſſed. Then exhorting them to murder 
the Conſul, he left Rame the next Night, accompanied 
by zoo Men; and went and joined Manlius. He now 
eauſed Lictors, with Faſces and Axes, to walk before 
kim, as though he had been a Magiſtrate. Fhe Senators 
hearing of this open Inſurrection, ordered Antonius the 
Conſul to march the Legions againſt the Rebels, and. 
«Cicero to talce Ears of the City, yr. + 4. 4 
| © | 2. What was done by: Lentulus and the chief Conſpi- 
EN. Oar oo RR Or eb 
A. They endeavoured to prevail with the Ambaſſa- 
-  - dors of the Allobroges, to ſtir up the Gauls againſt the 
Commonwealth. Thoſe Ambaſſadors were come to 
Nome, to implore the Senate to leſſen theif heavy Taxes,. 
and the Debts they had thereby been obliged to con- 
tract; but no Regard: had been paid to their En- 
treaties. Upon this, Umbrenys, one of the Conſpirators, 
waiting upon che Ambaſſadors, enquired how they 
thought their Negotiation would end? „ In our 
„ Deaths, replied they, << fince the Senate is deaf to- 
A our juſt Remonſtrances,” Umbrezus then inveighed. 
againſt the Senate, and took leave of the Allobroges. He 
ends exerted himſelf, ſeemingly,. in their Favour, 
and by that means won their Eſteem. - But now n- 
_ brenus, and Gabinius another Conſpirator, revealed the 
whole Plot to the Ambaſiadors a red them, that if 
their Nation would but take uꝑ Arms and join * 
= | 8 "7 the 
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the ſtrongeſt Aſſurances would be given them, that all 
their Debts ſhould be remitted. Umbrenus and his Com- 
panion being gone, the Alobroges examined attentively 
all they Wi. Fea, and the Propoſal which had -been 1 
made them; after which they went to 2. Fabius Sanga, | iſ 
their Patron, and informed him of all that had been 1 
told them; when Sanga prevailing with them to wait 
upon Cicero, this Conſul made them more ſolemn Pro- 
miſes than the Conſpirators had done; upon which the 
Ambaſſadors gave the moſt ſolemn Aſſurances, that the 
vould adhere faithfully to Cicers and the State, and en- i 
deavour to diſcover as many Particulars as they could of | 
2. How did the Ambaſſadors proceed Þ ' | 4, 
A. Lentulus, Cethegus, and the chief Confpirators, be- 
ing come to the Rendezvous appointed, were met by the 
Allobroges, who, after making a Multitude of Ob- 
jections, at laſt ſhewed a feigned Conſent. The Treaty 
was writ over twice, and ſigyed by the Ambaſſadors and 
Conſpirators. The former were allowed to have one 
of thoſe Inſtruments, upon Pretence of ſthewing it to 
their Superiors ; and it was agreed that they ſhould ſet” 
out for their own Country. in the Night-time 3: and 
_ paſs by Catilin?s' Camp, in order to get the Treaty ra- 
tified by him. At the ſame time Lentulus gave them ; 
Letters directed for Catiline, containing the Plan of the =? 
_ Conſpiracy, and the ſeveral Meafures which had been | 
taken. Cicero being informed by the Allobroges, that 
they were to ſet out the vicar lowing, ſent private: BY 
ly two Prætors, with Guards, who ſecured one of the 
Bridges over which they were to paſs. The Embaſſa- 
dors being come to it, were ſtopt; and ſurrendered 
without making the leaſt Reſiſtance, as though they had 
been come upon by Surprize. As the Conſul had now 
got a Plan of the Conſpiracy, he aſſembled the Senate 
very early in the Temple of Concord; when he cauſed 
Lentulus, Cethegus, Gabinius, and two more, to be put 
under an Arreſt, and brought into the Aſſembly, where 
the Allobroges were confronted with them. The Letters 
being read publicly, and Lentulus being convicted by 
his own Hand-writing, he was forced to reſign the Præ- 
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er which himſelf, with his Accomplices, 
were conveyed to different Priſons. 


| 25 What became of them afterwards ? i | . 
Cicero again aſſembled the Senate, in order to 


debate concerning the Puniſhment that ought to be 
inflicted on them. Syllanus, appointed Conſul for the 


next Year, being (as was uſual) firſt aſked his Opi- 
nion, declared, that they ought to be put to death, as 
did all Who ſpoke after him; till Ale Cæſar riſing 
up, made a long Speech in favour of Clemency, ſayings. 


n 
among ther Things, Could any. Puniſhment be 
found adequate to their Faults, I then ſhould ap- 
« prove of your Severity; but if the Greatneſs of their 
* Crimes ſurpaſles the utmoſt Effort of Invention, we 


% ought to employ ſuch as are provided by the Laws. 
«© Though I own that all the T.::tures that could poſſibly 
« be inſicted are inferior to. their Offences ; yet moſt 


Men treaſure up in their Memories what comes laſt; 
Land, in the Sufferings of the guiltieſt Wretches, for- 


«« get the Fact, and talk of nothing but the Puniſh- 
« ment, if ſeverer than uſual.” He concluded with 
ſaying, „ that as this Affair related to the putting to 


0 death ſeveral of the moſt conſpicuous. Citizens of 
e Rome, he preſumed: that they ought: not to be over- 
e haſty in e ee Sentence; but ſhould keep 


der a ſtrong Guard in ſovwme City of Italy. 
till ſach time as C. ee was overcome. As Cæſar 
was an excellent Orator, he brought bver a 2 
Number of Senators to his Opinion, and even Syllauus 
himſelf. Rut Parcius Cato, ſon to the renowned 
Moraliſt, Redding: up, ſaid, “ That as he bad. never 
« 'forgiven himſelf the leaſt Error of his own Thoughts, 


. he therefore could not be eaſily prevail ed. upon to 


46 ee the Effects of Ambition, and a turbulent 
46 


aſſion, in others. That, among the old Romans, 
% Manlius Torquatus had put his own Son to death 
« Command ; and if that brave Youth, ,/ays he, was 
6 puniſhed with ſo much Severity for his too haſty 
« Courage, ſhall the preſent Romans heſitate what to 
6 decree againſt the bloodieſt of Parricides, and the 
« greateſt Monſters in Nature? In ſhort, Cato proves 


4 only for engaging the Enemy in oppoſition to his 
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ſo evidently, that the ſaving the Lives of a few 
wicked Wretches, would be putting, as it were, a 
Dagger to the Throats of the moſt virtuous and, _ 
worthy Perſons in Rome, that the whole Aﬀſembly. - 
joined in his Opinion. Cicero then made a Speech, 
in which he, with an artful and ambiguous kind of 
Compaſſion, inclined to Cato's Side, he declaring,: | 
„% 'That his Warmth was not the Effect of Malice or: 
„Anger, but aroſe wholly from Tenderneſs : That 
« they ought to reflect, that it was not 7. Graccbus 
Who demanded the Tribuneſhip a ſecond time, nor 
C. Gracchus who claimed the public Lands but 
« Wretches who were for burning the City, and mur- 
„ dering the People: That as this Evil was already =#F 
6 foread over all Italy and beyond the Apt, the oni Þ 
% way. of putting a Stop to-it, would be to do it im - 
« mediately.”. It therefore was reſolved that they 
| ſhould be put to death; and Cicero, upon the bare 
Sentence of the Senate, and without 8 this 
Affair before the Aſſembly of the People, (as was 
uſual) eauſed the Conſpirators to be executed: in dif- | 
ferent Priſons, It is related that Cicero, after this Ee. 
cution, met with a great Number of their Friends 
and Accomplices, who did not know that-they had 
deen put to Death, and were reſolved to reſcue them 
in the _—_— and that the Conſul turning towards « 
them, ſaid, They have lid; a ſoft Rxpreſſion employed | 
by the Romans on ſuch Occaſions, inſtead of the 5 
Words, they are dead: Which Expreſſion, as though it | 
had been a Clap of Thunder, cruſh'd the Plot at udn ce 
and diſconcerted all the Deſigns of the Conſpirators. 
Rome was now the Scene of univerſal Joy. Public 
Thanks were given to Cicero the Conſul, for che in- 
defatigable Pains he had taken. At Cato's Requeſt, he 
was, firſt of all others, ſtiled the Father of his 8 | 
and this with the loudeſt Acclamations of the People, 
who cried, *< that although they were obliged to many 
“% Generals of that Age, for Wealth, Spoils and Power; 
5 yet it was to Cicero alone that they were indebted 
e for the Security of all thoſe Bleſſings. = 


e How did the People behave towards Ceſar? N 
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236 ROMAN HISTORY. © 
A. Though he made a conſiderable Fjgure in the State, 
on account of his Birth, his Eloquence, his own Cre- 
dit, and that of his Friends, he yet was treated in a 
2 different manner from Cicero. It had been long 
ſuſpected that he harboured ſecret Deſigns; and his 
endeavouring to fave the Lives of the (onſpirators in- 
creaſed the Suſpicion. Several Roman Knights, at Cz-. 
Jar's leaving the Senate, would have aſſaſſinated him, 
' had not Cicero made a Sign to them to let. him paſs, 
It was reported at. this Time, that Cz/ar had been 
ſtrongly accuſed by ſome of the Conſpirators; but Cicero, 
knowing the great Credit Ce/ar had in Rome, would 
not impeach him with the reſt ; for fear leſt, eſcaping , 
by the Intereſt of his Friends, he, at the ſame time, 
ſhould fave all the Criminals. But notwithſtanding this, 
the Public were fully perſuaded, he had been privy to 
all the wicked Deſigns that were hatching; and there- 
fore they began to conſider him as a Man who would not 
ſcruple to commit the blackeſt Actions to make his For- 
tune... „ 4 oe | 3 5 TENG 
2. What became of Catiline? 5 
A. Several of the Conſpirators who were in his 
Camp, and a great Number of Soldiers, left it ſecret- 
ly, as ſoon as News was brought that Lentulus and Ce- 
thegus had been executed. But this could not war's 4 
Catiline, who reſolved to deſtroy the Commonwealth 
or loſe his Life. He accordingly made new Levies; 
fill'd the Cohorts with them, and ſoon compleated 
the Legions, which were all animated with the ſame 
. Fury as himſelf, and ready to turn their Arms againſt 
il their Country. Catiline having been diſappointed in 
* his Deſign of marching to Rome, reſolved to go for 
= Gazh, and there ſtir up ſuch Provinces as were ſubject 
Wh to the Romans. But 2. Metellus Celer having penetra- 
ted into his Views, intercepted him, and encamped 
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in his Paſſage; during which Antonius the Conſul, at 

the Head of his Army, followed at a little Diſtance. 

Catiline finding himſelf ſurrounded with Enemies, and 

his Retreat cut off, reſolved to hazard a Battle, though 

his Forces were inferior to thoſe of Antonius. The 
Conſul having a ſudden Fit of the Gout, (tho' this was. 
judged by many to be an Artifice) gave the . | 


* ] 
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of his Army to Petreius, who had ſerved 30 Years in 
the Field; and, from being a private Soldier, had been 
- raiſed to the Poſt of 8 | 

Enemy with the utmoſt Bravery, and both Sides 
fought with the utmoſt Reſolution ; but at laſt the 


Army of the Republic was victorious. All were put 


to the Sword. But Catiline, who was determined not 


to ſurvive the Ruin of his Party, ruſhed, at the Head of _ 


the Conſpirators, into that Part where 5 
the Engagement was hotteſt, and loft “ %. 091. 
his Life. He was afterwards found, at a great diſ- 


Petreius engaged the 
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tance from his Army, among a Pile of dead Bodies of ' _ | 


' the Enemy. He ſtill breathed a little; and there were 


ſtrongly imprinted in his Face the Marks of that ſavage 


Fierceneſs with which he had been animated when liv- 


ing. . 

: . When did Pompey return to Rome ? 5 

A. The Year after this Conſpiracy, An. Rom. 692. 
under the Conſulſhip of Decius Juniu .. 
Syllanus and L. Licinius Murena.' He had employed five 


- Years in this Expedition, and had gained the gredteſt 


Glory by his mighty Atchievements. Upon his Arri- 
val in Italy, he had ſent back his Army, to prevent 


any Suſpicion. of his aſpiring to ſovereign Power; 


and therefore obtained the Honour of a Triumph 


with general 2 It laſted two Days, and 
1 


therein were exhibited the Names of 15 conquered 
Kingdoms, 800 Cities, c. Among the Captives were, 
the Son of Tigranes, King of Armenia, with his Wife 
and Daughter, as likewiſe Zozima, Tigranes's Wife; 
Ariſtobulus King of Tudzea; 2 Mithridates's' Siſter, 
her five ys e A numberleſs Multitude of Tro- 
phies were ſeen; and, among the reſt, the Statue of 
Pharnaces, all of maſſy Silyer; Chariots of the ſame 
Metal; Tables of Gold, and thirty-three Peatl-Crowns 


- of ineftimable Value.  Pompey's Carr was drawn, by 


Elephants. He ſhew'd by his Accounts, that he had 


improved the whole Revenue of the Republic to the 


Value of 120,000 Talents; abſtracted from the large 
Surgs he had diſtributed even among the meaneſt of his 

Soldiers. e | e 

2. How did Pompey behave at his Return to Rome? 
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A. Having attained to ſo exalted a Pitch of Glory, 
dhe thought it did not become him to familiarize him- 

g ſelf with his F ellow-Citizens. He was ſeldom ſeen in 

Public; and never came out of his Houſe, without be- 

ing attended by his Creatures, the crouded Train of 
which reſembled a great Prince's Court, rather than the 

Wi - © Attendants of a Citizen of a Republic. It was not that 
ml - he abuſed his Power; but as Rome was a free City, the 
| ' Inhabitants of it could not bear to ſee him aſſume the 

Behaviour of a Monarch. But Pompey having been ac- 

cuſtomed from his Youth to command Armies, could not 
prevail with himſelf to live like a private Citizen. His 
2-4 ee indeed, and Conduct, were pure and unfullicd ; 

be even was juſtly applauded for his Temperance; not 
aà Man thought him ayaricious; and, in the Dignities 
he aſpired to, he did not ſo much ſeek for Power, as 
the Wplender with which they are ſurrounded. But 
more ſenſible to Vanity than Ambition, he aimed to at- 
tain ſuch Honours as might diſtinguiſh him from all the 
Commanders of his Age. Moderate in all Things 
- elſe, any Competition with him in Glory was inſupport- 
able. This Jealouſy made him a great Number of Ene- 
mies, of whom Cæſar was afterwards the moſt danger- 

- -ous and irreconcileable. The one could not ſuffer an 

Equal, the other a Superior; which ambitious Compe- | 

tition, between the two greateſt Men in the World, 

gave riſe to new Revolutions. Fo 
23 Deſcribe thePerſon and Qualities of Julius Caſar p 
A. He was the handſomeſt Man in his time; was 

. ſkilled in Exerciſes of every kind; indefatipable, 
brave, ambitious, and generous even to Profifion 

Nature, which ſeemed to have formed him to com- 

mand over the reſt of Men, und even him an Air 

of Empire, and a Dignity in his whole Deportment 
but then this Air of weng was ſoftened by a ſweet 
and engaging Carriage. His inſinuating and invin- 
eible Eloquence reſulted more from the Feng of his 
Perſon than the Strength of his Arguments; and he 
began, by winning the Hearts of the People, as the 
moſt ſolid Foundation of the Sovereignty to which he 
aſpired. Though born a private Citizen in a * 
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were ſo glorious, they ought to be conſidered as great 
Actions, only becauſe. 
Effect of mighty Defigns. 


23. Did not ( æſar begin, about this time, to make a 


greater Figure than ever in R me???  __ -. 
A. Ves. This renowned Warrior deſcended, by the 


| Mother's Side, from the firſt Kings of Rome, ſhe being 


| ſprung from Ancus Marcius : And, by the Father's Side, 
he came from the Julian Family, whoſe Origin he 


traced up to Venus, in order to throw the brighter 
Glory round his Extraction. He loſt his Father at fix- 
teen Years of Age. The Year following he was made 
High-Prieſt of Jupiter; and, after having divorced 
_Cofſutia, he married Cornelia Daughter to Cinna, who 


brought him Julie. Sylla did all that lay in his Power 


to make him repudiate her; but finding Cæſar would 
not conſent to this, he ſentenced, that he ſhould; be 
diveſted of the Prieſthood; ſhould forfeit his Wife's 
Portion, and the Eſtates he might inherit in her Right; 


and, at the ſame time, ſuſpected that he had joined 
- with the Enemy; the Civil War being op declared 


between Marius and Syla, C ſar, to avoid the Fury 
of ſo powerful a 1 forced to hide himſelf for 


queſt of the Yefal Vergins, and Mamercus AEmilias and 


Aurelius Cotta, his illuſtrious Friends: But it was with 


the utmoſt Reluctance that Sylla pardoned. him. ,Ce- 
Jar firſt carried his Arms: 3 and, at his Re- 
turn, went to Rhodes to complete his Studies under 
Apollonius Mola; from thence he returned to Rome, 
where he was created Military Tribune, and, a little 
5 after, Quæſtor. It Was in this laſt Quality tha he 
went into Hain by the Prztor's Order, to viſit che 
Aſſemblies, and adminiſter Juſtice there. It is obſerved, 
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240 ROMAN HISTORY. 
that paſſing by Cadiz, he enter'd the Temple of Her- 
cules, where ſpying the Picture of Alexander. the Great, 
he could not forbear ſhedding of Tears, to think that he 
had not performed any remarkable Action, at an Age 
in which Alexander: had ſubdued the World. At his 
Return from Spain he was appointed, Aaile, and after- 
watds Pontifex Maximus. He ſolicited fo artfully for 
the latter Employment, that he gained it from Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus and C. Serwilius I/auricus, who were much 
older than himſelf; and had done infinitely greater Ser- 
vices to the Republic : Some Years after he was choſen 
Prætor, and, at the ſame time, Governor of Spain, 
- whither he went in order to take upon himſelf the Go- 
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vernment of that Country, E 
2. What Actions were performed by Cæſar in Spain? 
A. He employed his whole time in extending the 
Frontiers of it. He carried his Arms into Gallicia and 
Lſitania, which he made a Roman Province. However, 
Cæſar did ngt forget his private Intereſt, he extorting 
all the Gold and Silver in thoſe Provinces ; after which 
he returned to Rome, where he was received with the 
Aeclamations of the People. e 
2. What was Pompey doing ? „„ ae Fc, 
A. He demanded a Confirmation of all that he had 
tranſacted in 4/a, and certain Lands as a Reward for 
his Soldiers. But Cato oppoſed all his Power to Pom- 
ys Intereſt, as alſo did Lucullus, who put a Stop 
to his intended Law, with regard to rewarding his 
Soldiers. Pompey, on this Treatment, applied himſelf 
to the Tribunes, (whoſe Office he and Cæſar had re- 
vivxed, after it had been put down by Sy/la)- one of 
whom, named Flavius, propoſed the Law for recom- 
penſing the Soldiers. Metellus, although he had been 
created Conſul by Pompey's Intereſt, oppoſed it very 
ſtrongly, until a great deal of Blood being ſhed in 
the Conteſt, the Tribune impriſoned Mezellus. The 
Whole Body of the Senators offered to make them- 
ſelves Prifoners with him, but Flawius cauſed his 
Tribunal to be fixed*at the Prifon: Door, and forbid 
them Entrance. Upon this the Senators had the 
Wall beat down in another Part; which made the Po- 
© "Pulace, who always judge of Things by * 
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begin to waver in their Reſolution. This Pompey ſoon 
diſcovering, he beſought the Tribunes to make up the 
Affair, pretending that it was done at Metellus's Requeſt 3. 
he now being ſorry that he had left his Army, and ex- 
poſed himſelf to the Hatred of his Enemies. : 
2. How did Cæſar conduct himſelf at his Return? 
A., He demanded a Triumph of the Senate, and at 
the ſame time declared his Deſign of ſtanding for the 
Conſulate. _ But as the Law forbade Entrance into the 
City to any Perſon. who deſired a Triumph; and re- 
quired a Perſon who ſued far the Conſulſhup, to do it 
in Perſon; Caſar intreated, by Letter, the Senate, that 


| theſe Formalities might be diſpenſed with in his Favour, + 


But Cato inſiſted to have the Laws maitained in their ut- 
moſt Rigour and his Opinion prevailing, Cz/ar choſe 
to decline the Triumph, and went to Rome and ſtood 
for the Conſulate. . He then expended the Wealth he 
had amaſs'd in Spain, in getting new Creatures; to whom 
his Houſe was open at all times, and from whom he 
concealed nothing but his Heart, It was not doubted 
but that he would have put himſelf at the Head .of 
Catiline's Conſpiracy, had it ſucceeded. However, the . 
ill Succeſs of this black Attempt, and the Remembrance 
of the Death of the Græcchi, aſſaſſinated before the Eyes 
of the Populace who adored them, ſhewed, that the Af- 
fection of the People, ſingly, was not ſufficient for his 
Purpoſe. And he concluded, that it would be impoſſible 
for him ever to obtain the ſovereign Authority, with- 
out enjoying the Command of the Armies, and procuring 
a great Number of Friends, and even a Party in the Se- 
nate. This Aſſembly was divided at that time between 
Pompey and Craſſus, who were Competitors for the Go- 
vernment. Cæſar reſolved to unite with them alternate- _ 
ly; but as it would be impoffible for him to enjoy, at 
the ſame time, the Friendſhip of two profeſſed Ene- 
mies, he endeavoured. to reconcile them; and ſucceed- 
ed in his Deſign. Theſe three Men now agreed, ** that. 
© nothing ſhould be tranſacted in the Republic in. op- 
4 | poſition to their reſpective Intereſts, or without their 
% Approbation;“ and this they confirmed, with Oaths, 
in the moſt ſolemn * Thus was formed ns | 


— 
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firſt d Triumvirate, which overthrew the Conſular 
and Popular State; goon, fo Combination of the three 
| gone Men in Rome, for Valour, Authority, and Riches. 
In- this manner Rome loſt its Liberty (after making a 
very great F igure far many Vears) which was wholly 
owing to its Corruption; and it was ſoon after plunged 
into greater Miſeries than ever. The Triumvirate 
| iin queſtion was formed 58 Years before 
An. Rom. 694. the Birth of our Saviour. The Reman 
N Dominions contained at that time all 
Italy, Gallia Ciſalpina, and Part of the other; all Spain, 
Africa, Greece, and I yricum ; all the Kingdoms of Aſia 
Minor, with Syria, Fudea, Armenia, Media, and Me- 
ſopotamia. Rome had now attained to a very exalted 
Pitch of Grandeur, whether we conſider the Extent and 
Fertility of its Dominions ; the Power of its Arms, the 
Bravery and Reputation of its Generals, the Greatneſs 
of its Revenues; the Extent and Splendor of the City 
itſelf, and the Number, Wealth, Learning, and Poltte- 
_ © neſs of its Inhabitants. But now the State was diſtem- 
ered with Factions and Corruptions, and likewiſe with 
| | euds and Jealouſies, even ſince the uniting of the three 
powerful Men above mentioned; whence many were 
juſtly apprehenſive, that the Ruin of their Liberties was 


approaching. | * 
5 B OO K II. Chap. VII. 5 

| _ The Aix d State of ROME. 
Ham the Beginning of the firſt Triumvirale, to 
be Death of JuLivs CæsAR, 5 
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Containing about 16 Tears. | 


9. > HAT was the firſt Effect of this Trina 
, e . „ Pony 
4. The raiſing Cæſar to the Conſulate, which he per- 
ſuaded Pompey aud Craſſus to let him enjoy, as in Truſt: 
Calpburnius Bibulus was choſen his Collegue. Cæſar 
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now wy ſecretly brib'd the Chiefs of the two Parties (thoſe 
of Pompey and Crafjus) and out of them he formed a 
Third, which afterwards cruſh*d that which had been moi 
inſtrumental to his Exaltation. kome was now a Prey to 
the Ambition of three Men, who, by-the Authority of 
their united Factions, diſpoſed rr de of all the Poſts 
and Employments in the Commonwealth Cra . ſought 
after nothing but the accumulating of Wealt 2 
enjoyed, in a dangerous Indolence, his Credit and Re- 
putation ; but C-/ar, more artful and ſecret than either, 
laid the Foundations of his own Greatneſs on their Se- 
curity,-and drew off many of their Adherents, all whom * 
he won over to his own Intereſt. 


2. What was the firſt Thing: rranſaied by Cefor in 
his Conſulſhip ? 


A. He confumieth al Pompey's. Ads, 


| purſuant to a Convention made between 4 Runs 695. 
them; and from that Moment he en- 


| deavoured to ingratiate himſelf with the Commons The 


artful manner in which he divided Poripey and the Se- 


nate, and the Senate and People, was the Maſter-ttroke 
of his Policy. He attempte 1 to revive the Agrarian 
Law. He foreſaw that the Conſent of Pompey and Craf> 
1, which he had fecured before; and the Oppoſition 
f Cato, Cicero, and all the zealous Republicans, would 
" wind riſe to mutual Feuds ; and that the People, who. 
are ever blind to their own Intereſt, would declare a ainſt 
the Senators; without reflecting that the only Motive 
of their. oppoſing Cæſar's Party, was to preſerve their.” 
Laws and Lib:rties. But now Ca/ar prefer'd a Law, 
for dividing certain Lands in Campania, among 20,090. 
of the.poorer Citizens, who had three Children or more. 
The Plcbeians were highly pleaſed with this Propoſal x 
and Cx/ar had drawn up this Law in ſuch juſt and rea- 
ſonable Terms, that no Man eould find fault with it. 
However, the Senate, to prevent its paſſing, and yet not 
ſeem to oppoſe it, adjourned the Affair from Day to 
Day, till, at laſt, Cato declared publicly, That 1 
Innovations in the State were not to be ſuffered; 
upon which the whole Senate joined in opinion with: 
bas. hs Gays had: Tee to the TEY 
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before whom he inveighed againſt the Senate ;' and aſk. F# 
Ing, publicly, Pompey and Craſſus, what they OR 11 
. 6f this Law, they both approved it; and Pempey de- | 
- dared farther, * That ſhould any Man oppoſe it with 
«. his drawn Sword, he would not only unſheathe his 17 
4 own, but alſo take up a Shield.“ This Anſwer made | 
| Pompey odious to the Senate. But now the Conſul, ſup- 
Ported by his Adherents, with thoſe of Pompey and Cra/- 
us, made this Law to _—_ in ſpite of the Remon- 
ſtrances of the moſt zealous Republicans. After this, 
20 Commiſſioners being appointed, they divided the | 
Lands in Campania among 20,000 Reman Families. 
Theſe were afterwards fo many Clients, whoſe Intereſt | 
it was to ſupport every thing that ſhould be done during 1 
- his Confullhip ; and he likewiſe paſſed a ſecond Law, 
by which the Senate, and all future Magiſtrates, bound 
themſelves by an Oath, not to make any Decree in pre- 
judice to what had been enacted in the Aſſemblies of the 
Peg le during his Conſulate. From this time Cz/ar 
r little uſe of the Senate; and Bil ulus his Col- 
- Tegue was drove out of the Forum by the Populace, who 
broke his Faſces and wounded his Lictors; after which 
Bibulus never durſt appear in public, but kept himſelf at 
home the remaining Part of the Year. During this tim, 
the whole Adminiſtration was in Cæſar s. Hands, and he 
diſpoſed of all things at Pleaſure; whence ſome unknown _ 
Perſon took occaſion to date an Inſtrument as follows; 
Julius and Cuſar Being Conſuls, inſtead of theſe Words, 
A the Cenſulſbip of Cuſar and Bibulus. 1 
2. What was next done by Cæſar? „„ 
A. He now applied himſelf to the Egultes, who hav- 

ing farmed the Cuſtoms, deſired an Abatement of the 

' Rent. This the Senate refuſed, but Cæſar afterwards f 
prevai'ed with the Plzberans to abate the third Part. By | 
thus ingratiating himſelf with the Commons, he per- 1 

ſuaded them to decree him the Provinces of Gallia Ci- 4 

alpina and Illyricum e ee Vears, with four Le- 

8 there being nothing he panted after ſo much as 
the performing of great Exploits; and he ſpent the re- 
maining Part of the Year in ay wn Jury Intereſt for 
the time to come. Knowing therefore how confiderable 
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a Man Pompey was, and fearing leſt he ſhould be won 
back by the zealous Republicans, he gave him his 
Daughter Julia in Marriage. Pompey beſtowed his on 

 Serwitius ; and Cæſar married Calpurnia, Daughter to 


Piſo, whom, with Gabinius, he appointed Conſuls for 


the following Year. The Government of Syria was af- | 
terwards given to Craſſus, who had demanded it, in 


hopes of amaſling new Riches there; and Pompey was 


. allotted Span, which he always governed by his Lieu- 
| tenants, ſo fond was he of the Pleaſures of Rome. In 
this manner theſe three Men divided the World between 


them, as though it had been their patrimonial Eſtate; and 
Cato inveighing againſt this Proſtitution of the Common- 


wealth, Cæſar cauſed him to be put under an Arreſt, 


though upon another pretence. Lucullus and Cicero met 
with very rough Treatment. To ruin the latter, whoſe 


Abilities gave Umbrage to Cz/ar, he was not aſhamed 
to aſſociate himſelf with Pub. Clodius, Ciceros ee 


Enemy; and got Cladius elected one of the Tribunes, 
though be bad been accuſed, not long before, of being 
engaged in a criminal Correſpondence with Pompeia, 


 Ca/ar's Wife. 


2. 1 fhould be glad to know the Particulars of this 


= Publius Clodius was a young Man, handſome, rick, 
eloquent, and favomed by the Pleheians, whole Intereſt 


| keeſpouſed; buthaughty on account of his exalted Birth, 
and the Credit he had obtained in Nome. He was fallen 
diſtractedly in Love with Pompeiz above-mentioned, and 


his Paſſion was not diſpleafing ; fo that nothing but an 
Interview (to procure which was extremely difficult) was 
wanting. Clodius imagined he might get into C2/ar's. 


Houſe by means of a Feſtival which was to be there 


FJolemnized, in the Night, in Honour of Bacchus, The 
Men were excluded theſe nocturnal C eremonies,. and even 


the Maſter of the F amily ; and the Wife of a Conful or 


Prztor generally acted as Prieſteſs of this Deity: But 
now Clodius, diſguiſing himſelf in female Apparel, was 


introduced by a Maid-Servant into the Houſe of Aurelia, 


Pompeia's Mother. The Rendezvous was in the Maid's . 
to inform „ 
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245 ROMAN HISTORY, _ 
of his Arrival. But the ſtaying ſome time, he came out, 
and ſtraying about, was met by another Maid- Servant, 
who m ſtaking him for a Woman, would oblige him to 
Play with her. Clodius obſtinately refuſing, ſhe attempt 


2. What did Clodius afterwards? 
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ed to bring him into the Light, when he, to free him- 
ſelf from her Importuniries, ſaid, that he was one of the 


female Singers appointed to officiate in that Feſtival, 
The Tone of his Voice betraying him, the Servant ran, 


in a great Fright, and told Aurelia what ſhe had heard. 
Immediately the Ceremonies were ſuſpended ; and the 
Criminal being ſought for, was diſcovered. Aurelia 
then turned him out of her Houſe, and the next Morn- 


ing, informed the Senate of the whole Tranſaction. 


This gave Offence to all the Citizens, and the Tribune 


. impeached Clodius before the People; but Cæſar would 


not join in the Proſecution, becauſe Clodius was in ſuch 


Credit with them, and for that Reaſon he only divorced 


his Wife. 


A. Being now under no Fears from Cæſar, he decla- 


red that Aurelia had miſtaken another Perſon for him; 


and offer'd to ove that he was at a great Diſtance from 
it that this Feſtival was ſolemnized. But 


* 


Rome, the Nig 
Cicero coming into the Aſſembly, aſſured them that Clo- 


_ dius had been at his Houſe the very Evening of the Feſti- 


val. However, his Teſtimony was'over-power'd by Clo- 
Aius's Authority, and the Money with which he bribed the 


Judges. Being now clear'd, he reſolved to revenge him- 


Jelf on Cicero, and for that Purpoſe got himſelf elected 


Tribune; and immediately ap ſeveral Laws in fa- 
vour of the Plebeians, the 


etter to ingratiate himſelf 
with them. He alſo won over to his Intereſt P:/o and 
Gabinius, the Conſuls that Year; and knowing that 
Craſſus was actually at Variance with Cicero; that Cæ- 


Jar, ever ſince Catiline's Conſpiracy, look'd upon him 
with an evil Eye; and that Pempey, becauſe of his Al- 


lance with Cæſar, would not favour Cicero; he there- 
upon accufed him, before the People, of having put to 
Dearh Lentulus, Cetbegus, and the reſt of the Conſpirators, 
contrary to the Laws, inaſmuch as he had not adviſed - 


Vith the People on that Occaſion. Cicero, on this Charge, 


beſought 


1 


** —— 


-” 


| doned, 
. defended others with ſuch wonderful Eloquence, could 
not find Words to juſtify, an Action which had gained 


to ſummon him before the People, to make him give an 
account of his Conduct in the Wars of the Zaft; upon 
| 5 "M4 which 


Tie Mix o ST 
beſought Ca/ar to let him go into Gaul, as his Lieute- 
nant; to which Cz/ar conſented. - But Clodius, know- 
ing that this would oblige him to. ſuſpend the Proſecu- 
tion, got their common Friends to aſſure Cicero, that 


— 


there Was nothing he deſired more than to be recon- 


ciled to him, upon which Cicero reſumed his Seat in 
the Senate. But now Cæſar was ſo much 'difguſted at 


Clodius to ruin him. Upon this the latter revived his 


. Impeachment ;- when Cicero 2235 the Danger to which 


he was expoſed, put on a mean Habit; and letting his 


Beard and Hair grow, went up and down Rome, to ſo- 
licit the Protection of the real Men. The Senate, out 


of their high Regard to him, offered to go into Mourn- 
ing; but the Conſuls, being bribed by Clodius, would 
not ſuffer it. That Great Man at laſt had Recourſe to 
Pompey, who owed him infinite Obligations; but he had 
retired into the Country, purpoſely, to avoid Cicero, who 


., thereupon firſt ſent Pi/o, bis Sor--jn-law, thither, and aſter- 
wards went himſelf, of which Pompey being informed; he 
ſtole out at a Back- door, ordering bis Servants to ſay that 


he was 5 to Rome. Cicero finding himſelf thus aban- 
orſook, as it were, himſelf; and this Man, who 


him the Applauſes of the Senate and all the People. 
Cicero now found, that he either muſt have e to 
Arms or retire; but Cato, and the reſt of his Friends, 


adviſing the latter, he left Rome,” in the Night- time, 
and went to Szcly. Clodius then baniſhed him, by the 
Votes of the People, 400 Miles from /zalyz demoliſhed 

his Houſes both in Rome and in the Country, and ſet 
his Goods to Sale. Cato was ſent ſoon after, upon 


Pretence . of doing him Honour, againſt the King of 


_ © Cyprus: Lucullus had left the City; fo that now the Ad- 

. miniſtration ſeemed to be carried on chiefly by Pompey 
/ A nog 35 es 

2. What was Clodius's next Attempt ? 


A. He had the Boldneſs to attack Pompey himſelf, 


„„ 


Cicero for reſigning the Lieutenancy, that he joined with 


— 


and 
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* 


— 


which Pcmpey reſolved to recall Cicero, in order to op- 


poſęe him to Clodiur. Milo, one of his Tribunes, and 
others propoſing this to the Senate, it was generally af. 


ſented to. But being afterwards propoſed by Milo and 
His Collegue to the People, Clodius, aſſiſted by a Party 
of Gladiators, ſet upon the Multitude, on which occaſion 


many People were killed, the Tribunes wounded, and 


Quintius, Ciceros Brother, was almoit cruſhed to Death 
with dead Bodies; and the reſt fled.. Not long after, 


Cledius was ſeized by Milo, and carried before the Præ- 


tor, when a Conteſt enſuing, Clodras's Party was beat 
of 3 which Pompey poſſeſſed himſelf of the Ferum, 
when Cicero's Return was voted with univerſal Conſent, 


and he accordingly came back, after ſixteen Months Ba- 


— 


niſhment. All the Cities through which he paſſed paid 


him ſuch extraordinary Hor ours, that it ſeemed a con- 
tinual Triumph. Upon lis coming near to Rome, the 
Senators, the Eguites, and all the People went out to 


meet him. 


nity of acquiring a mighty Name. The Conqueſt of 
Gaul appeared an Object worthy of his great Bravery, 


and he hoped to amaſs mighty Sums by the Plunder of | 


that Country. His Government was now enlarged con- 
fiderably, and Pompey had lent him a Legion. His firſt 
Enterprize was againſt the Helvetiant or Sevis, who had 


abandoned their native Country; ſet fire to their Towns; 
deſtroyed their Proviſions; and were marching to G 


| .. thro? his Province, they being upwards 
An. Rom. 696. of 300,0000. Cxſar U Advice of 
this, flew to Geneva, and broke down 


the Biädge there; and afterwards throwing up a large 

Intrenchment, 12 Miles in Length, from the Lake of 
- Geneva, the Helvetians were forced to turn aſide, and 
enter Gaul another way. Cz/ar followed them with 


great Diligence; and af.er fome Skirmiſhes, ke drew 
them to a general Battle, in which they were entirely 
defeaied, not many more than 190,000 ſurviving. 5 heir 
5 ITS e FE „ö 


© 2, Why did Cefer chuſe the Government of Gullia 
A. Becauſe he thought they offered him an Opportu- 


Ariouiſtus, they came to an Engagement. T 


as the moſt powerful People in 5 had ext 


— 


3 n 
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1 Wives and Children fought like Deſperadocs, rill oy: 
W eut to pieces 


What were 7116 next Atebioviaitnts 5 
He immediately turned his Arms againſt Aren. 


King of che Germans, ho had ſeized on the it 
i Part, of Seguania, and*cruely oppreſſed the Inhabitants, * 
Theſe being Allies to the Romans, ſent to Cæſar for Suc- 


cbur, who having an Interview (but to no Pur . 70 Wich. 
e Augurs © 
of the Germans having raiſed à ſuperſtitions Fancy in 


their Minds, and being intimidated at the boldAp ors wn 
of the Romans, were all routed. Cx/ar purſu 

.* cloſe for ſeveral Miles together as far as ch 
; vs Fr all the Way with Spoils and dead Bodies, to the 


e N 


Number of 80,000. According toPlutarch, Cæſar fough 
in Gaul againſt three Millions of Men, whereof he 


dne Million, and took another Priſoners. Appian agrees 


to the Number of the Slain and the Priſoners, but fays, 


chat the Enemy amounted to four Milliens; and adds, 
that C-7/ar ſeized upon 400 Cities ĩn Gaul. Felleins Pa- 


rerculus declares, that he flew but 400;000../ An ts: 


"himſelf narrowly eſcaped with a ſmall Retinue in a little 
Boat; two of his Wives, and 2s many of his e 
7 — into Ce/ar's Hands. 


2. Againſt whom did he afrerwards * torn: his Arms . 
A. Againft the Belgæ, who inhabited 
2 Part of Gaul, and were joeked upon BYY Rom. . 
Country. Hearing that they had 


Men, he attacked, defeated, and put 5 N i 
bers, that the Marſhes: Ur en BE theredy 4 


hy JE to the Romans. "Going afterwards againſt x 


ervit, a People dwelling in a woody Part of 


| Country, they attacked Heer before: e had time to 2 


camp; broke the Roman Cavalry, and ſurrounding tßwo- 
of the Legions, killed the Officers, = and would hh ent 
all to Pieces, hat not Cæſar himſelf ſuccoured . 
The Nerv# however ftood their Ground, till they 


all flaughtered. Upon the Fame of Ce Saen V end 


man) Nations 2182 * — 2 fn ant as mitted 
is, * 
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..-_ themſelves to him. The next Year, 
An. 3 * Seruius Galba, one of Ge/ar' s Licute- 
- nants, defeated ſome Nations iphabiting | 
from the Rhong as far as the A/ps. Ce/ar himſelf hear- 
ing that the Veneti, and ſeveral Nations of Gallia Celtita 
had revolted, marched againſt them, but to ng Purpoſe ; 
till at laſt procuring a Fleet, he attacked the Feneti by | 
Sea, and n them. Craſſus, another of Cars 
Lieutenants, havin vanquiſhed ſome Nations of Gaul, 1 
Ca ſar himſelf pipe fe ainſt the gy ge a People near i 
| Calais; but they e his Fu retiring. to their 
- , Foreſts and Marſhes. E his was the 7 third ad 8 ne: 
dition into Gaul. 0 14 
DA Whither did Cale. go after cond Fenn. I 
. A. To Lucca in lraly, where * took 1 
=: As. Rem. 698. up his Head-Quarters. Here a great 
| Tc of People came to pay him 
their Reſpects, there being near 400 Senators; Prætors 
and Proconſuls. In this City the Triumvirate took new 
_ Meaſures. Pompey and Comes to the great Grief of the 
Senate, were choſen. Confuls for the following Year, | 
Cato had. ſet up Demitius againſt them; but Pompey, re- | 
ſolving to remove all Obitac les, ſent Tone armed' Men 
— Domitius as he was going to the Election, — 
| killed the Slave that carried the Light before them, and. 1 
| hg ves their whole Sed Cate received a Wound if 
Arm, and Domitius ardly eſcaping with his Life. IB 
| The People were going to give Caro the Prætorſhip, but 
. _ Pompey. prevented it. The Conſuls then continued 
__  Cz/ar five Years, longer in his Government of Gaul. 
2 What did Cz/ar in his fourth Year's Expedition ? | 
, A. Upwards of 400,000 Germans 
| 45. Rom. 584. 1 been driven out of their Coun- 
5 try by the Szevi, the moſt powerful of 
- all the « Germans, had come into Gal, and repulſed the | 
| 


—ͤ—ũ—64wͤ Ann Pom ͤ Vp — — A 
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Menapii from their Habitations, Ceſar, to prevent their 

- uniting with the 'Gazlsp marched directly againſt them. 4 

A, Treaty was propoſed, but a Party of German Horſe = 

falling upon the Roman Cavalry as they were foraging, 
and purſuing them to the very Camp, Cæſar advanced 
: APE them with his whate Army; z came upon them by 

Surprize 3 
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Surprize; and cut them all to Pieces. He then threw a 
Bridge over the Rhine, marched into Germany, and mak- 
ing ſome Conqueſts, returned into Gaul; breaking down 
- the Bridge behind him. He now reſolved to croſs into 
Britain; an Enterprize ſo very hazardous, that few but 
. Cz/ar would have attempted it. His Pretence for this 
Expedition (the Romans never being at a Loſs for one) 
was, that the Britons ſent Aſſiſtance to the Enemies of 
"8 the Republic. Cæſar, that he might not engage raſhly 
in his Enterprize, enquired of the Merchants who traded 
| with the Britons, what kind of People they were; their 
manner of making War, their Laws, and which were 
3  _ their beſt Harbours ; but theſe not being able to give 
1 him ſufficient Information, he diſpatched” Voluſenus to 
F view the Britiſb Coaſts; and, in the mean time, ſent for 
the Ships which he had employed againſt the Yerezz. 
The Britons hearing, by the Merchants, of his military 
Preparations, deputed Embaſſadors, who made their Sub- 
miſſions to him. Car diſmiſſed them with good 
Words, and ſent Comius, whom he A little before had 
made King of the Arebates in Gaul; but he diſpleaſing 


the Britons, they laid him in Irons. Voluſenus heing re- 

turned, and giving an Account of his Diſcoveries, Cæ- 

| far 3 two Legions, leaving Orders for the Ca- 
'Y valry to follow him, which they did not ſoon —_— 
} Coming to Dover Cliffs (as tis generally thought) he ſaw 


{| them covered with Troops. And now ftaying ſome 
|  Haurs till he was joined by other Ships, he failed two 
1 Leagues farther, and thither the Britons ſent their Chariots, 


and Cavalry. After moving towards the Coaſt; as the 
Romans delayed to plunge into the Water (for their Veſſels. 
_ could not come near enough to the Shore) the Standard 
bearer of the ioth Legion leaping in, cried out aloud, 
Follow me, Fellow-Soldiers, unleſs you will betray the 
|  *-Roman Eagle into the Hands of the Enemy.“ The 
Soldiers, animated by his Example, follawed him, and 
#8 began the Fight. The Britons attacked the Romans, and 
fought-in the Water with ſo much Vigour, that the lat» 
ter would probably have been repulſed, had not Cz/ar 
| Cauſed ſome armed Boats to ply about with Recruits, -- 
| which made the Enemy fall back a little. The * 1 
„ | : made- 
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made ſo good an Uſe of this Advantage, and preſſed the 
Britons ſo vigoroully, that at laſt they put them to Flight. 
The Hritons, being now terrified at the Roman Valour, 
- releaſed Comzus ; and deputing Embaſſadors to ſue for 
Peace, Cz/ar agreed to it, and part of the Hoſtages were 
ſent. Peace being concluded four Days after their Land- 
ing, the Ships which were tranſporting the Roman Horſe, 
were drove back by a Storm into the Harbours of Gaul. 
This Tempeſt like wiſe ſhattered Cz/ar's Fleet lying in 
the Road. The Britons, who were in that General's 
Camp, hearing of this Loſs, and knowing he was in 
want of Proviſions, ſtole away to their Countrymen, and 
adviſed them to break the er However, Cu ſur re- 
fitted his Fleet with incredible Diligence, and got freſh 
Proviſions. In this Interval the ſeventh Legion being 
ſent out to forage, were ſurrounded by the Enemy, and 
over- powered with Numbers; but Cz/ar flew very ſea- 
ſonably to their Relief, and ſaved them from being taken 
or flain; and after continuing ſome time in Order of 
Battle, retreated to his Camp. But now the Britons, fluſh'd 
with this Succeſs, drew together a larger Body of Forces, 
and attacked the Roman Camp, but were vigorouſly re- 
pulſed. The Britons then dent again 'to ſue for Peace, 
which Cæſar granted, becauſe he had no. Horſe to op- 
5 to thoſe of the Enemy; and putting his Troops into 
Winter Quarters, he himſelf returned to Gaul, and went 
afterwards to aly. During this Interval, the Senate be- 
ing informed of Cz/ar's Expedition, decreed a ſolemn 
Feſtival in his Honour, of twenty Days Continuance, 
although the Advantages he had gained were of little 
Importance to the Commonwealth. Tis thought that 
| 1 N came into -Britaiz about the 26th of Auguſt, and 
left it the 2oth of September following. 
2. Did not Cæſar again invade Britain? 75 
A4 . He reſolved upon a ſecond Expe- 
As. Nom. 700. dition the next Spring, and made all 
tdttſube Preparations neceſſary for that Pur- 
ſe; the Britons having given him a fair Pretence for 
er infringi the Treaty concluded with them. 
The Time appointed for his Embarkation: being come, 
he put on board, at Calais or Boulogne, five Legions and 
4 : | e 
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1 eee landed in Nntaia without meeting the 
| Jeaft: fition, and ſoon after forced one of the Brow _ 
1 Camps ſucceſsfully, Advice was now brought that His 
| iD whole Fleet had very much ſhattered by a Storm, 
and ſome of his Ships caſt away, for which Neaſoh he | 
* returned towards the Sea Coaſt, where, with prodigions⁵ 
L..aabour, he refitted the greateſt Part of them in a hort 
dine; and ſent an Order to Labienus, his Lieutenant in 
Gaul, to build more, and fend them over when ready. 
Then leaving a ſufficient Force to guard the Camp, le 
marched out, when News was 3 that Caf Ae I 
King-of the Trinobantes, (a People who —— er 
With a Part of Hergerdſbire] was at the Head of a nu- 
maerous Army of Britons. Whilſt the Romuus were in 
| + their March, they were attacked on a ſudden by the BH. 
| tiſb Horſe and 10ts, all which were nevertheleſs re- 
poulſed with wigs Loſs. Some Days after, whilſt the Ro- 
-mans were employed in their Intrenchments, the Brizens  Þ} 
fell furiouſly on thoſe WhO guarded the Camp, and put. 3 
them into great Diſorder. Cæſar ſent two Cohorts to- Y 
their Aſſiſtance, but they were immediately routed. As 
the Romans were. encumbered with heavy Armour, and. 
the Briroxs ſwift and light armed, the latter fought with, 
much Sager Advantage. The 1 Day, C Io ſending: 
out all his Cavalry to forage * Legions & 
uard them, the Britons Fall on 9 Romans fv great 
Pary: 3. but Cæſar advancing with bis whole Army, u 
mighty Engagement enſued, in which the Britons 9 
age cated. 
- 1; What farcher Oppoſition: did Gen meet with 75 | 
A. He now marched towards the Thames, with intent 
to penetrate into Caſbelamus s Dommions, but found the: 
Enemy poſted on the oppoſite Bank, which was fortthed. 
With ſharp Stakes. Nevertheleſa the Retains charged 
the Britonc with ſuch Vigour, that they were forced to | 
; "ow their Poſt, and leave them a free Paſſage. - ' Caſſbe- 
us now reſerved only 4000 Chariots, with which he 
barrafſed. the Romans very much, and carried off all. 
3 Corn and =: * their 3 mou now the Trino- 
antes, upon Ce/ar's Approa nt Deputies to him to- 
Eu for Peace, and to neck — W 
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tection Mandubratius their King, whoſe Father-Caſſibe- 
lanu had murdered, and depraved him of his Domini- 
ons. Cæſar granted their Reguet, and ſeveral States 
following the Example of the Trinobantes, the beſieged 
the Capital of Caſſibelanus. This is ſuppoſed to be Ve- 
' . rulamium, (now St. Albans) which was more conſiderable 
than London in that Age, What the\Brirons called a 
City, was only a Wood, fenced with a Ditch, to de- 
fend them from Enemies. 'The Romans attacked this 
City with ſo much Vigour, that the Britons fled out of 
it at one of their Avenues ; great Numbers of them be- 
ing flam. During this Interval, the Kentiſpß Men march- 
ed, under the Conduct of four Kings, with an Intention 
to cut off the Romans, who were left to guard their Ships. 
But, after an obſtinate Fight, they were repulſed ; and 
Cingetorix, one of their Kings, was taken Priſoner. Ca/- 
Abelanus now obtained a Peace by the Mediation of Co- 
ming. By the Conditions of the Treaty, the Britons were 
to pay an annual Tribute to the Romans; Caſfibelanus 
was to deliver a certain Number of Hoſtages; and leave 
Mandubratius in quiet Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom. Cafi- 
belanus, who was a very warlike Prince, reigned ten Years 
after Ce/ar's Departure. 'Tho? this Roman had ſcarce 
Ships ſufficient to tranſport his Army, he choſe to ſtow 
his Men on board thoſe he had, rather than run the ha- 
zard of being ſurprized by the Autumnal Equinox. He 
embarked them therefore in the beſt manner he could, 
and 5 the Hoſtages, put to Sea, and arrived ſafe 
in Gaul. I is conjectured, that Cæſar's ſecond Expedi- 
tion was in May, and that he returned to Gaul about 
the Middle of September following. i | 
 - 9. Did not many States in Gaul intend to make an 


Inſurrection? : „ 1 

5 | A. Yes; upon which Cefar reinfor- 
An. Rom. 701. ced his Army with three Legions, and as 
2 . many Auxiliaries as he could procure. 
And now opening the Campaign earlier than ordinary, 


| he ſoonreduced ſeveral Nations of the Gauls. Heafter- 


. wards built a Bridge, and again croſſed the Rhine, be- 
_ cauſe ſeveral of the Germans had engaged in a Confe- 
deracy with the Gault. Here, after making fome in- 
5 | conſiderable 


tues. He o. 
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conſiderable Attempts upon the -Szev/, who fled into 
Woods and impaſſable Places, he turned his Arms againſt _ 
the Eburones: During which the Sicambri crofling the 
' Rhine on a ſudden, ſet upon a Camp of the Romany, aud 


flew many; but retired, upon Advice that Cz/ar was ap- 
proaching. This Conqueror, after invading the Eburones 
once more, ſummoned a Council of War for the Puniſh- 
ment of the Mutineers; and, furniſhing his Army with 
all Neceſſaries, he withdrew into Winter Quarters ; and 


thus ended Cz/ar's ſixth Year's Expedition 


9. What have you to obſerye with regard 'to-the _ 


Conduct of this Roman ? 


| A. The Commonwealth had never given Birth to a a 


more able Commander; but then his exalted Qualities 


were obſcured by an unbounded Ambition, and an infa«. 


tiable Defire of amaſſing Wealth, which he looked upon 


as the fitteſt Inſtrument to give Succeſs to his great De- 


ſigns. All Things were venal in his Camp eve? ſince 
his Arrival in Gaul; he plundered the Temples of the 


© Gods, and the Territories of the Allies. He looked upon 


every Thing which contributed to his Exaltation as juſt 
and honourable. The Senate would have called him to 
account, and Cato had propoſed the delivering of him u 
"to Ariowviſfus; but the Splendor of his Victories, the Aft- 
fection of the People, and the Money he laviſhed upon 


"the Senators, changed inſenhbly all Complaints made 


againſt him into Encomiums. His Devaſtations were there- 

fore aſcribed to political Views; Thanks were offered to 

the Gods for his facrilegious Actions; and his great Vices, 
by their happy Succeſs, were looked upon as great Vir- 
| ed his Conqueſts to the prodigious Affection 
| his Soldiers had for him, and which prompted them to: 
perform Wonders. No Commander had ever taken more 
care of his Soldiers, or beſtowed nobler Rewards upon 

them. However, his Views were not confined who 

to his Army, but extended, all the Fime he was in oy 
as far as the Aſſemblies of the People; the moſt minute 


Tranſactions of which were told him. He had power- 


ful Friends and Creatures in theſe, as well as in the Se- 
nate; and he gave prodigious Sums to both, and thereby 
purchaſed their Votes, and deſtroyed their Liberties. - 
ä N 8 „ . f N 3 . 5 1 2. 
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2 How did Pompey behave on this Occaſion 3 
His Friends routed the Danger to which the 
e was expoſed. Pompey now bluſhed to 
find, that he had ſuffered himſelf to be over-reached. 
He therefore reſolved to deſtroy what he confidered as his 


ewn Work, and to ruin Cæſar; and flattered Set 
that he ſhould be: able to effect this, as he had fo gr 


an Authority over the Senate; whilt Ce/ar's H * | : 


founded on 25 victorious Arm „ and the Affections of 
the People. 'Their reciprocal. ealouſy made them ſoon 
perceive that they were Enemies, tho? they ſtill appeared 
.as Friends; but the Death of Julia, Pompey's Wife, and 
Cars Daughter, who was equally dear to her Huſband, 
and to the ant; and Craf/us, whoſe Credit and. 
Wealth had enabled him to balance the Authority of 
both, having been killed in the War againſt the Parthi- 


ä break off all Correſpondence wich 


oo „ who, fearing not] 3 5 * 3 
oye every to leſſen.Cz/ar's Re- 
| 2 - Al — recover the Favour of the People, he 
Lauſed a ſplendid Theatre to be built, in which Plays and 
| 51 E were exhibitec. 
| eaſe to inform me of the Particulars of O gli. 
ition. 

A. In his March (in bag) ) he plundered the Tem le | 
at Jeruſalem of 10,000 Talents; and throughout 

- whole Progreſs 2 much more covetous than — 
liant. He likewiſe neglected many 5 8 57 ortunities of a 


tacking the Parthians when unprovided. He was: ſtrangely 
impoſed upon by the S of 7 2 4 
© Two Guides led his: Army into a barren 


Plain, wh It was expoſed to the Fury of the Par- 
_.tbians, who defeated it entirely. His Son fot his Life in 
this Engagement, and Cr ig have fled, with the- 
Remainder of his Troops, ee betrayed for 
Surena the Parthian Gen bay "aA retence of negoti- 
ating a Treaty with Craſſus, cauſed his Soldiers to ſur- 
round him, whereby he Joſt his Life; this was in 701. 
His Soldiers were min ' flaughtered to the Number 
of 20, ooo; and 10, 00 were taken Priſoners. The Man 
who flew hin, cut off his Head and his Right-hand, 7 | 
- . _ Cart 


* 


there broke to Pieces all the Seats of the Ma 
made a Funeral Pile of them, and ſet fire to It with f 
much Fury, that all the magnificent Buildings in which 


2. What did Pompey do? 
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carried them to Oredes King of Parthia, who cauſed 
melted Gold to be poured down his Throat, er mg | 

old, 


As thou haſt ever been fo infatiably greedy of 


% now fatisfy thyſelf with it.” This was the Craſſus, 
who had overcome the Gladiators headed: by Spartacus, 


and Avarice had always been his predominant Paffion. 


One of the Heads of the Triumvirate being thus taken 


off, this laid the Foundation of the Civil War, which Þþ 
broke out afterwards between the other two. _ "= — __ 


2 What was the State of Rome at this Time? 
A. Corruption was got to an enormous Heighth. Em- 


ploy ments were fold in the moſt bare: fac d manner. The 


Chiefs of the ſeveral Factions took Bribes publicly, and 


employed Force and Violence, rather than the Number 


— 


of Votes, to procure the Election of thoſe, who had thus 
baſely purchaſed their Intereſt; ſo that no Office was be- 


ſtowed till it had been conteſted Sword in Hand, and had 


coſt the Lives of many Citizens. As the contending 
Parties were fometimes equally powerful, they would ſe- 
parate without making any Clicice ; and this Abufe was 
carried to fuch Lengths, that Rome was eight Months 
without any Magiſtrates to govern it. Pompey connived 
at all this, hoping that theſe Infirmities in the State 
wonld'occafion his e Dictator; and for this 
Reaſon he withdrew for a while, in order that lis Friends 
might fuggeſt the Neceſſiuy of his Prefence and Autholi- 
ty. The. Diſorder was heightened by the Death of Ci- 
dius, whom Mile, his profeffed Enemy, had killed. The 


Body was brought to Rome, and expoſed all bloody to the 
Peqple, who immediately ran to burn down Miles Houſe, 


but were repulſed. They then returned to the Cor 


the Senate uſed to aſſemble, were burnt with Clodiufs 


2 They afterwards murdered ſo Many People, that 


an dared to walk the Streets unarme 


A. The Senate were going to create him Ditator, bat 


- Caro prevailed with them to. make him Conſul (without 


giving him a Collegue) in order that he might be called 
een 


— 
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to account for Mal-adminiſtration, if there ſhould be 


occaſion for it. Accordingly, the Authority of Dictator, 
__ but under a gentler Name, wis conferr'd on him ſoon 
after. Now Forces were decreed him; . 1000 Talents 
were allowed him annually for their Pay; and the Go- 
vernment of Spain, which he managed by his Lieute- 
© . nants, was continued to him four Years longer. Milo was 
ſoon after impeached by Appius, Clodius's 5 


6 Brother; and 
tho? Cicero undertook his Defence, he yet was baniſhed to 


| Marſeilles. Pompey having exerciſed the Office of Dic- 


tator ſeven Months, took Scipio or Metellus Pius (whoſe 


Daughter Cornelia, a beautiful and finely accompliſhed 
Lady, he had married) for his Collegue, which ingra- 


tiated him ſtill more with the Senate. Pompey's Intereſt 
being thus ſtrengthened, he imagined, that it would be 
eaſy for him to triumph over his Competitor; but Cæ- 
ſar, by his mighty Atchievements in War, his great 
Policy and Induſtry, and his Bounty at home, ſtill ſe- 
cured himſelf a ſtrong Party in the City. He cauſed to 


be erected, at a prodigious Expence, a new Forum in 


Rome. He likewiſe exhibited Plays for the Diverſion 


of the People, and gave them a grand Entertainment 
in return for the Honours done to his Danger Julia. 


Cz/ar gave great Encouragement to learned Men ; aud 


' In his time flouriſhed, among other fine Writers, the 
excellent Hiſtorian Salut. VVV 
2. Pleaſe to proceed in the Affairs of Gaul. 


A. Cæſar had almoſt compleated his 


Ar. Rem. 702. Oonqueſts in that Country, when the 


| pin, e in Rome, and his Abſence 
Nations reſolve, if poſſible, to re- 


entorix for their General. Immediately Cz/ar forced 
is Way over the Mountains, thro' deep Snows; and af- 


ter engaging the Gauls with various Succeſs, at laſt 
"overthrew Ver 


cingentorix, Who. retiring to Alefia, or A 
lexia, a City of the Mandubii, he was there very cloſely 


inveſted by Cz/ar, who raiſed prodigious Works againſt 
this Place, knowing that Succours were marching to the 
Relief of it. Accordingly he himſelf was ſoon after 
beſieged by 250,000 of the choiceſt Gau/s, Neverthe- 


leſs, | 


Teſs, by his Trenches, his mighty Lines of Contraval- 
lation, and his n Activity and Vigilance, he re- 
pulſed the ſuccouring Army; and ſoon after won the 
Town, to his great Glory and Reputation, all Places 
ſubmitting immediately to him. In this manner ended 
the ſeventh Year of Cæſar's Expedition into Gan, the 
moſt dangerous and moſt glorious he ever undertook. 
2 Did the Gault make any farther Attempts ? 
A. They reſolved to try the Fate of Bj 
Arms once more, and accordingly ſeve- 
ral of their Nations joined in a Confederacy. a 
this Cæſan marched from Bibrade, making dreadful 
Havock in the Territories of the Bituriges in Aguitain, 
and ſubjecting many Nations in thoſe Parts. C. Fabius 
and Caninius, two df his Lieutenants, defeated likewiſe 
ſeveral Parties; and Cæſar joining the latter, they in- 
veſted UVxellodunum, a City of the Cadurci, very ftrongly 
ſituated. However, he won it with little Loſs, by di- 
verting the Courſe of the Springs which ſupplied the 
Town with Water. And now the reſt of the Fortreſſes 
in Aguitain ſubmitted ; when marching to Narbonne, he 
put tis Army into Winter- quarters, and afterwards re- 
ceived great Services from it in his Civil Wars. Thus 
ended Cæſar's eighth and laſt Year's Expedition into 
Gaul and the Countries adjacent, to the great Increaſe 
o his Fame, and the Enlargement of the Roman Domi- 
. 5 e 5 
* 2. How did Matters now ſtand between Cæſar and 
A. As the latter had been indulged ſo many Fa- 
. vours, Cæſar ſued likewiſe for the Conſulſhip, and de- 
fired to have the time of his Government prolonged. 
_ Pompey did not oppoſe this openly, but he employed his 
Creatures ſecretly to defeat, if poſſible, all Cz/ar's Mea- _ 
ſures. Pompey's View in this was, to oblige Cſar to leave 
his Government of Gaul and the Command of the Army, 
and to come in Perſon to ſue for the Conſulate. But 
-Cz/ar ſeeing thro? the Artifice,” thought it more adviſe- 
able to continue at the Head of his Army. The Senate, 
to weaken Cæſar, commanded him 1 ompey to give 
up two Legions, upon pretence of ſending them ne 
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the Parthians, which Order Cæſar complied with, the' 
he ſaw the Deſign of his Enemies. About this time 
Cicero returned to Rome from his Government of Cilicia, 
and demanded the Honours of a Triumph. His Ab- 
| ſence had prevented him from ſiding with either 2 
and his preſent Pretenſions obliged him to act as Media- 
tor between both, but no Propoſals of Accommodation 
would be liſten'd to. Appius, who had 
An. Rom, 704. - been fent to Cæſar, telling Pompey that 
the whole Army in Gaul Sb to ſee 
him at their Head, he grew more negligent of his Secu- 
rity. And fome of his principal Adherents ſaying, that 
he would have need of new Recruits, Pempey anſwered, 
That if he did but ſtamp his Foot againſt the Ground, 
new Legions would ariſe out of it.” _ of the 
Senators began. now to ſpeak contemptibly of Ce/ar ; 
and Cato himſelf declared, That he would oblige him 
e to give in the State of his Accounts, and that he ſhould 
meet with the ſame Treatment as Milo.“ However, 
as Pompey dreaded the Succeſs and Valour of this great 
Captain, he endeavoured to craw him from his Govern- 
ment of Gaul, without coming to an open Rupture. 
Accordingly he concerted Meaſures with the Senate, to 
23 — — S 2 5 — of 
eo mous for Eloquence, _great Tarts 
and Reſolution, who was eretly devoted to Cſar, join- 
5 in Opinion 0 . the Senate; but ſaid that Pang 
| A ee to reſign bis Govemment and difband 
Fog 8 N e offered ſpeciouſly to comply with 
kts Metion, and Cum inſiſted upon his ee Per. 
ſormance ef it. This Tribune 
againſt Cr/or, in no ober View but 2 — mi ——.— | 
the Jeſs ſoſpected of fevorring his Tnpereſ 5 and 
_- that he could not bring the Aljembiy into his Meabures, 
- be Sroregued „ 1; 
1 Was not Marcellus, the chief Conſul, a Brjend to 


Pompey? 

A. He was profeſlodly fach; 4 0 
4. Rom. 705. cordingly employed an Artifice to get 
. bim continued in his Government. 

mali Phi, the ather Condul, was Frongly in che In- 
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tereſl of Cæſar. Marcellus collected the Votes of the ge: 
nators, ſeparately, with regard to the continuing of Pom 
fpey and Cæſar in their reſpective Commands; and aſked 


firſt, whether they were for having Pompey reſign his 


Authority, but the greateſt Part were for the Negative. 
He afterwards put it to the Vote, whether they would 
have a Succeſſor nominated to Cæſar, and all declared 


for the Affirmative. But Curio, tho! no longer Tribune, - 


aſking, if they were for having both lay down the Com- 


mand of their Armies, only 22 were for having Pompey 


continued in the Command, and 370 were of a contrary 
Opinion. But now Marcellus aſhamed and axaſperated 
to ſee his Party fo ſurprizingly reduced, cried, Let 
* Caſar be your Maſter, ſince you deſire it fo earneſt- 
6% ly.” And ſaying, that © fince others did not allow 
him to provide for the Safety of the Republic, he 

« himſelf would make uſe of thoſe. Advantages which 
« his Office gave him,” he left the Senate, and, with 
Lend u lus his Callegve, flew to Pompey, who was at that 
time in one of his Country-ſeats, where preſenting him 


a Sword; My Collegue (ſays he) and I command you 
« to march againſt Cz/ar, and to exert yourſelf with 
Vigour in Defence of your Country.” Pompey ſaid he 
would obey their Orders; but added, with a pretended 
Moderation, If I cannot hit upon a better Expedient.“ 


92. How did Czfar behave ? | | 
A. Being informed of whatever was tranſacting in 


Rome, he wrote frequently to the Senate in the moſt gen. 


' the Terms, but this was all a Maſk. He demanded, 
however, either to have his Government continued as 
that of Pempey had been, or that he migkt be allowed to 


ſue for the Conſulate without going to Rams. He then 


inſiſted that Pompey and himſelf ſhould give np, at the 
ſame time, their Governments and the Command of their 


Armies. But the Senators, the greateſt Part of whom 
favoured Penpey, rejecting all theſe Propoials, Cæſar 
demanded only the Government ef eee pe e 
Legions : But Marce#as. the Conſul faid, that it was 
fhameful in the Commonwealth, to negotiate with one 


of its Subjeas when under Arms. And Lewulas his 
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" 26s ROMAN HISTORY.” 
Collegue, being greatly in Debt, wiſhed for nothing 
moe ardently than a Civil War.. 
2. Was not Cz2/ar exaſperated at this? 5 
A. He immediately paſſed the ps at the Head of 
his third Legion, and ſtopt in Ravenna, whence he 
ſent Letters to the Senate. He therein expatiated on 
his great Atchievements, and deſired that due Regard 
might be had to his Services. He offered to reſign his 
Command, if Pompey would do the ſame; but threatned 
to march immediately to Rome; if Juſtice was not done 
him. Theſe-laſt Words ſhocked the whole Aſſembly; 
upon which Cæſar was diveſted of his Employments, 
and Domitjus appointed his Succeſſor. Cæſar was after- 
wards commanded to diſband his Army, upon pain of 
being declared an Enemy to his Country. Mark An- 
ebony, the Tribune, Curgo and Caſſius, oppoſed this De- 
cree to ng-purpoſe, and were drove out of the Senate. 
Anthony, at his leaving it, vented the moſt horrid Im- 
recations againſt, thoſe who were the Cauſe of all theſe 
Evils; and the three Senators in queſtion, diſguiſing 
themſelves in the Habits of Slaves, fled to Cæſar. This 
Decree of the Senate was as the Trumpet for War; and 
immediately both Parties took up Arms upon pretence 
of protecting the Laws and Liberties of their eee 
but their real Deſign was to trample upon them. The 
Senate and Conſuls followed Pompey s Standards; whilſt 
Cgſar's Safeguard lay in the Affection of the People and 
his yictonous Soldiers. e „ 
30 How did Cæſar conduct himſelf on this Occa- 
ion? | | ad „„ 
A. He left Ravenna ſecretly, and went towards his 
Army, which was advanced near the Rubicon, a little 
River ſeparating Gallia Ciſalpina _ Government) from 
the reſt of Italy. He there found about 5000 Foot and 
zoo Horſe, and with theſe Forces he began the Civil 
ar.' He halted ſome time on the, Banks of this River. 
But now the Calamities which are inſeparable from an in- 
- teſtine War, preſented themſelves to his Imagination. In 
the midſt of this Perplexity he reaſoned thus with himſelf, 
4 Tf I'do-not_croſfs this River, I am undone; and ſhould 
J paſs it, what Multitudes ſhall T ruin!“ But after 
. 1 r relleiting 
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reſlecting on the Animoſity of his Enemies, and his own 
Strength, he plunged into the River, crying aloud, 
„ Let us go, whither we are called by Omens from the 


„ Gods, and by the Injuſtice of our Enemies; the Dye > 


«« j5-caſt;' Jacta eſt Alea. Some Authors relate, that 
near the Place where Cæſar ſtood, there appeared on a 
ſudden a Man of a ſurpriſing Stature, who made excel- 
lent Muſic with a Reed. This uncommon Spectaele in- 
viting many of the Soldiers to him, and a Trumpeter 
among others; this Man ſnatched the Trumpet out of. 
his Hand, and ſounding a Charge with a very impetuous 
Blaſt, leaped immediately into the Water, and got to the 
oppolite Bank. After the ern”. had eroſſed the Rabi- 
con, Caſar tore his Robe in preſence of the Tribunes of 
the People; and implored the Aſſiſtance of his Soldiers, 
in a moving Speech, wherein he expatiated particularly 
on the Injuſtice of his Enemies, and the Obligation he 
was under of taking up Arms to defend himſelf. All 
the Soldiers cried with loud Acclamations, That they 
were ready to revenge the Injuries done their Gene- 
« ral.” He then continued his March with all poſſible 
Diligence; arrived at Ariminum (Rimini) and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of it. - The taking of this Place diffuſed the ut 
moſt Terror over all Italy, and the Inhabitants of Rome 
thought him already at their Gates. The Senate met 
ſeveral Times; but, ſo great was the Confuſion, they 
could not come to any fixed Reſolution, e 
2 What sse % ð ß 
A. Having no Troops, nor any Place to which he 
could retire, he was under ſome Diſquietudes. The Se- 
nate, and Cato in particular, now reproached him for hav- 
ing ſuffered himſelf to be lulled aſleep by the Artifices of 
Cz/ar. The People would no longer obey the Magi- 
ſtrates, and Pompey now met with Oppoſition on all fides. 
Among others who ridiculed him, Favonius, a Philoſo- 
pher whoſe Brain was turned, bid him ſtamp with his 
oot, and call np his Legions as he had promiſed. Pom- 
ey fearing . that ſhould he oblige the People to take up 
Arms, they would turn them againſt him, reſolved to 
carry the Seat of the War farther off, and go to Apulia; 
where the two Legions, which Cæſar had reſigned to 
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him, were oincamped. He obſerved to the Saane 70 That 
« Men of Honour, and true Romans, ought to conſider 

* every Place where they might be allowed to preferve 
4 their Liberties, as their native Country: That theſe 


« ſhould never. want Soldiers, if they would but follow 


45 him; leave Rome, and even 1taly, if they could not 


hs * Maintain themſelves in it: He o ret, that the Re- 
public was poſſeſſed of conſiderable Forces in different 
arts of the World; and that his Lieutenants were at 


8 185 Head of a powerful Army of Veterans in Spain; 
* * beſides theSucpoun then miguonnpert from ſuch Kings 
4 as were in Alliance wi 
Conſuls, and a great Part of the Senate, e left 


the Romans. Upon this the 
Rome, in the Night- time, with Pompey. who being de- 


ſuous of protracting the War, in order to aſſemble a 
| _ greater Number of Forces, embark*d at 
| 4. Rem. 706. Brundufiym, (as we ſhall preſently ſee) 


and landed at Dyrrachium or Durazzo 


in . in their Way to Thefaly. He had left Do- 


mitius in Corfiniums and Cicero to command in Ajalia; 
and Labienus, upon ſome Diſguſt, was gone over from 


_- Ce/ar to Pompey. The latter had ſent to Cefar to defire 


an Accommodation, but without Effect. 
2. What Progreſs did Ce/ar make in Jtaly ? 
A. He ſoon ſeized upon all Picenum, which redoubled 


= *ohe 4455 of the People at Rome; inſomuch that Lentulus, 
Who was come back to ſeize. upon the public Treaſury, 
fled without it. The twelfth Legion having joined Cz- 
/ar, be marched to Aſculum, of which Lentulus had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf, but Who now retreated with great Preci- 


E Caſar marched directly after Pampey; and the 
Place that made any Reſiſtance was Corfinium, the 
Capital of the Seligni, which was poſſeſſed by Domitius, 
who had lately levied 20 Cohorts. Cz/ar 8 his Ap- 


oaches with two Legions, and was csg by-five Co- 


ts, Who were ſoon repulſed to the Gates of Corfirium, 


which thereupon was immediately inveſted. ; Domitins 
Erin! for à vigorous Defence,” and wrote to Pompey 
r this Purpoſe, Who anſwering, that he was nöt in a 
condition to bazard a Battle, and adviſing him to retreat, 

8 Damitius -eoncealed this Letter, and id? his Soldiers that 
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Pompey was advancing. They, diſcovering that Domitiur 
was going to withdraw himſelf privately, offered to de- 
liver up both him and the 'Town to gſar. Lentulus, 
who was in Corfinium, came out of it the next Day, an 
making his Submiſſion to Cſar, was generouſly pardoned 
by him. On the Morrow, cauſing the Senators, the 
Equites, and their Children, who were in the Town, 
with the Officers of the Garrifon, to come out of it, he 
protected them from the Inſults of the Soldiers; and af- 
ter taxing them with Ingratitude, gave them all Liberty 
to go whitherſoever they thought proper, having firſt 
obliged Domitius's Men to take the military Oath, He 
| ſtayed ſeven Days in Corfinium. Twas now that Pompey . 
| retreated, with 20 Cohorts, to Brundu/ium, which Cz/ar, 
with prodigious Labour, endeavoured to block up. Poms 
pey employed his utmoſt Efforts to ruin the Works, and 
this occaſioned ſome Skirmiſnes. The Veſſels which had 
tranſported the Conſuls to Dyrachium being returned, 
Pompey thought fit to make uſe of them for withdraw- 
ing himſelf, After taking all the Precautions imagi- 
nable, he embarked, as ſilently as poſſible, his Soldiers 
on board of them ; leaving only ſome Archers and Slin- - 
| gers on the Walls, with Orders for them to make their 
Retreat, as ſoon as his Soldiers ſhould be ſafe in the Ships. 
All being got on board, - Pompey immediately weighed * 
Anchor, and Cz/ar poſſeſſed himſelf of the Town: 
2. Whither did he intend to go next? | © 
A. Into Spain, to drive out eee Veterans, who 
were commanded by Afranius and Petreias; but firſt he 
deſigned to. march to Nome, in order to ſettle fome kind 
of Government there, He alſo ſent a conſiderable Force 
into Sic:ly and Sardinia. Cæſar, in his Way to Neue, 
paid a Vifit to Cicero; but could not prevail with him, 
W tho” they behaved with great Civility one to the other, 
ro viva Nay! him to Nhat City, Being arrived in it, 
he formed a Body of ſuch Senators as were there, and | 
"called them the Senate. Theſe being aſſembled, he made - 
Ta plauſtble Speech to them in Juſtification of all his Ac- 
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| tions. He then propoſed the ending of Embaſſadors to | 
Ie; but as none were willing to undertake that Of. j 
ice; he began to think of raiſing Money; and reſolved. i 
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to ſeize upon the public Treaſure depoſited in the Tem- 
ple of Saturn, but was oppoſed by Metcllus. This Trea- 
{are conſiſted of certain Sums of Money, that had been 

ept in Rome, ever ſince the fatal Wars which the Ro- 
mans had eh againſt the Gauls, Metellus inſiſting, 


„That this Money was ſacred ; that the Law forbid 


5 % any Perſon to poſſeſs himſelf of it; and that dreadful 


% Imprecations had been denounced againſt ſuch as touch- 
ed it on any Occaſion, except when Rome was at War 
% with Gaul; Ce/ar laughed at theſe Reaſons, and ſaid, 

that having ſubdued the Gauls, he conſequently had freed 
the Romans from the Engagement by which they had 

bound themſelves at the depoſiting of this Treaſure, Go- 
ing now to the Gates of it, and . them locked, 

he aſked for the Keys, which being refuſed, he com- 
manded the Gates, to be broke open; and Merellus ſtill 
oppoſing, Cæſar threatened to kill him, crying with a 
ſtern Voice; Young Man, thou knoweſt I can as eaſily 

4% do, as ſay this; which Words terrifying Metellus, 
he withdrew... The Conqueror then took 3000 Pound 
Weight of Gold out of the Treaſury. Ca/ar has diſ- 
guiſed this Incident ſo much in his Commentaries, that 

we do not there ſee the leaſt Traces of Injuſtice in it. 

2 What Succeſs had (, in Spain e, 
A. At his leaving Rome, he ſaid, That he was going 
% to attack an Army without a General; and that then 
% he would go and combat à General without an Ar- 
ee my.“ Domitius being retired to Marſeilles, and the 
Anhabitants of that City refuſing Entrance to Cæſar, he 
anveſted it with three Legions, and twelve Ships of War; 
when finding the Siege like to be very tedious, he left 
D. Brutus to command the N C. Trebontus to 
continue the Siege, and ſet out for Spain; where Fabius 
joining him with three Legions, he now was Maſter of a 
noble Army. Afranius and Petreius were then poſted 
Wich ſdufficient Forces, not far from the City of Ilerda 
in Catalonia; and Cz/ar coming up, a blood Engage- 

ment was fought near the River LO on MK Occatian 
both Parties aſcribed to themſelves the Honour of the 
Victory. Afranius ſeemed. to obtain a greater Advan- 

tage afterwards; the News whereof gave ſuch Hopes 
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to Pompey's Party in Rome, that they waited in great 
Numbers on Afranius's Wife, to congratulate her on 
her Huſband's Succeſs; and many of Ny Senators, who- 
till then had not dec'ared for either Party, went over to 
| Pompey, and Cicero among tne reſt, tho? ha left him ſoon 
F after. But theſe flattering Hopes were ſoon diſperſed by 
| C-/ar*s ſurpriſing Diligence, who re-eſtabliſhed his Pat 
ſage over the River, procured Proviſions which he much 
wanted, and joined the Forces that were come to his Aſ- 
ſiſtance from Gaul. This Succeſs, with the News of 
Brutus's defeating the Marſeillians by Sea, ſpread the 
Reputation of C-/ar's Arms ſo much, that he won five 
conſiderable Towns, and ſeveral others capitulated. A 
Franius and Petrei:s, after ſeveral Motions of both Ar- 
mies, reſolved to march to Ofoge/a, ftanding on the 
Iberius, whither they had ſent a Detachment, in order to 
throw a Bridge over that River. But Ce/er ſent his 
Cavalry after them, and obliged them to ford the River 
before they could come at their Bridge ; then leaving his 


| Baggage in his Camp, he paſſed the River with h:s In- 
5 fantry, and purſued them with ſo much Vigour, that 
: they could neither reach their intended Place, nor return 
to their former Camp. By this means he reduced them 
to ſuch Extremities, that they were obliged to ſubmit to 
7 bum without once drawing the Sword. He then diſmiſſed 
8 them with great Humanity, and ſoon poſſeſſed himſelf 
= df all Spain. He now ſet out for Mas fille, which ca- 
1 prey upon his Arrival, during which Domztius made 
15 is Eſcape. Caſur, after pardoning the Inhabitants, 
= returned to Rome. , 33 
ft 2. How was he received there? . £ 
to . With great Satisfaction by moſt People. Lepidus 
2 the Prætor created him Dictator; but finding this was 
fa not agreeable to the People, he gave up that Title eleven 
ed Days after, and cauſed himſelf to be 
1 elected Conſul with P. Serwilius Jſauri- An. Rom. 706. 
* cus. He now endeavoured to make as CS a 
4 many Friends as poſſible, and for this Purpoſe enacted 
the | ſeveral Laws. The firſt related to the borrowing of Mo- 
«bg ney for the War ; and the ſecond, for e 
pes who had been condemned whilſt Pompey preſided in the 
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paſſing of Sentences. Cæſar made ſeveral other Ordi- 
nances ; after which he ſet out for Brundu/rum to march 
againſt Pompey; not long before which he received the 
bad News of the Overthrow and Death of Curio, whom 
he had ſent to oppoſe Varus, Pempey's Lieutenant in 
Africa. | | 3 3 
| S What Preparations had Pompey made? "NY 
A. He had engaged all the Eaft in his Intereſt, and 
aſſembled very powerful Armies both by Sea and Land. 
The latter conſiſted of 11 Lralian Legions; and his Auxi- 
haries amounted to 7000 Horſe, zooo Archers, and 
eight Cohorts of Slingers. All theſe he ſpread over 
rachium and Apollonia, to oppoſe Ce/ar's Landing. 
His Fleet, commanded by Bibulus, conſiſted of 500 large 
Ships, excluſive of the ſmaller Veſſels. He had drawn 
eat Sums of Money out of Af and Greece; and hav- 
ing gained conſiderable Advantages over Dolabella and 
C. Antonius, who commanded for Cæſar on the Coaſt of 
Illyricum, great Numbers came over to Pompey; fo that 
he had above 200 Senators in his Camp, who afſembled 
in the form of a Senate; and with theſe M. Brutus had 
joined, not out of Love to Pompey, but from a Belief that 
55 had the moſt Juſtice on his Side. In ene of theſe Aſ- 
ſemblies, at Cato's Motion, a Decree was made, vix. 
that no Reman Citizen ſhould be put to Death out of the 
Field, and no 'Town ſubje& to the Romans plundered ; 
which Law proved of great Service to Pompey. 

2. How did Cæſar proceed? 0 TY 4 
4. With undaunted Reſolution; and making Brun- 
dufrum his Rendezvous, he immediately ſhipped off five 
of his 12 Legions, making only about 20,000 Foot and | 
| 6000 Horſe, the reſt being obliged to ſtay behind for 
F | want of Ships. Twas now the Month of January, and 3} 

12 very bad Weather. Cz/ar landed his Men at Phar/alos, | 
_ = poſſeſſed himſelf of Oricum and Apollonia, and ſent to 
"Fi - Pompey to offer an Accommodation, but to no purpoſe. 
Pompey marched to Dyrachium, where all his Officers 
and Soldiers took an Oath, That they would never 
6 abandon their General, but follow him whatſoever his 
« Fortune might be.“ Both Armies were now encamped 
not far from the River 4p/us; Ce/ar waiting we pro- 
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Battle, but had been always refuſed; and yet 
paſſed without Skirmiſſies, Cæſar at laſt beſieging PV em- 
Fey, as it were, in his Camp. During the W; 
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dying on it, Cæſar eee Attempt, which 
nothing but the extraordinary Confidence he had in his 


Fortune, could excuſe. He reſolved to go in Perſon, 
and enquire into the Reaſon of the Delay of his Legions, 


and ſor that Purpoſe aſſumed the Habit of a Slave, and, 
with the utmoſt Secrecy, went on board a Fiſherman's 


Boat, in order to croſs to Brunduſium, where his Forces 


ay A violent Storm ariſing, and the Pilot bein 


afraid to go forward, Ce/ar diſcovered himſelf, an 


cried, Quid times? Cefarem wehis, i. e. What art 
4 thou afraid of? Thou carrieſt Cæſar. The Sailors 
being now animated by his Preſence, made freſh En- 
deavours, and got out to Sea, notwithſtanding which 
they were again forced back to Shore. At his Landing, 
C. ſar's Soldiers running to him in a very aff=&ionate 
manner, cried, That he had diſgraced them in going 
to ſeek new Forces, fince they were ſure of conquer- 


_ « ing alone, ſo long as he ſhould continue at their Head.“ 


Advice was brought foon after, that moſt of Cz/ar's 
Troops, conſiſting of three Veteran Legions, one newly 


levied, and 800 Horſe, were arrived under the Command 


of Mark Anthony and Calenus. There had been many 
Parleys, and ſeveral Skirmiſhes fought between the two 


| Armies of Cæſar and Pompey ; and now the lat Over- 

= tures for Peace were made, but to as little Purpoſe as 
; before, upon which Cæſar raiſed his Camp in order 
to go and join Anthony, and Pompey did the like to pre- 


vent him, but without Succeſs, Anthony re-inforcing Cæ- 
Jar the fame Day. Behold now our two great Men at 
the Head of their reſpective Armies, ready to diſpute for 
the Empire of the Globe, _ 18 

2. What Actions were next performed by them? 


A. They both exerted their utmoſt Skill and Activi- 
ty, and marched up and down ; having been ſeveral 


times in fight of one another, Ce/ar e Pompey 
ew Days 


ſon, Pompey's Army had 19 2 very well ſupplied with 


3 Pro- 
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digious Impatience for the Succours expected by him. 
Bibulus the Admiral, who guarded the Sea for Pompey, 


inter Sea. 
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270 ROMAN HISTORY. 
Proviſions, whilſt that of Chr was in want of all 
Things: Cz/ar's Soldiers faring hard upon Roots, often 
threw ſome of them among Pompey's Men, crying, 
That they would live upon the Barks of Trees, ra- | 
*< ther than let Pcmpey eſcape; which being told the 
latter, he ſaid, ** that he did not expect to have had l 
wild Beaſts to encounter with.” However, the Re- 
verſe of this was ſeen in the Summer. One Night Poz:- | 
pey receiving Advice that C-/ar was abſent on ſome | 
Affair, attacked his Works, but was forced back into 
his Trenches. In this Engagement, Scewa, a Centurion, 
fought with incredible Bravery, he killing two Officers 1 
after he had been wounded in the Eye, the Shoulder | 
and Thigh, and received 230 Shot on his Shield; for 
which gallant Action he was nobly rewarded by Cæſar. 
Soon after he blocked up Pompey ſo cloſe, that he was 
reduced to the greateſt Extremities ; his Horſe having 
_ conſumed the Barley, and all the Leaves of the Trees. 
2, How did Pompey extricate himſelf from theſe Dif- 
ficulties ? N e 
A. Having been informed of the State of Cæſar's 
Fortifications, he reſolved, if poſſible, to break through 
them, and ſucceeded in his Attempt. He was now ar- 
rived at another Place on the Sea-ſhore, where he had 
ſufficient Forage, and likewiſe the Conveniency of Ship- 
ping. Czar ſeeing this, reſolved to change the Courſe 
of the War, and to encamp cloſe by Pompey ; but com- 
ing to a general Engagement, and ee, eee with- 
in the Intrenchments of the lately forſaken Camps, they 
were over- powered by Pompey's Forces, and forced to fly 
with great Precipitation and Loſs. Pompey purſued his 
Victory to C-/ar's Camp, but durſt not attack it, which 
made the latter own, that he would have been inevitably KB 
ruined, bad Pompey but made a proper Ule of his Victo- | 
ry. Pompey, on account of this Succeſs, was ſaluted 
Imperator, and thought himſelf ſure of future Conqueſt. 
Ca far now making a Speech to his Soldiers to re- ani- 
mate them, it made ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion, that they 
all cried aloud, To Arms! Let us be revenged, or 
% die l' He next made ſo quick a Retreat to Apol- 
fonia, that Pompey, who purſued him four Days, could 


not 
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not overtake him. After this, Domitius, one of Cz/ar's 
Lieutenants, joined him with three Legions. Cx/ar 


then marched directly to Gomphi, a confiderable Town, 


and the firſt in the Way from Epirus to Theſſaly, which re- 
fuſing to admit him, he beſieged it in Form, and ſtorm'd 

it in a few Hours. The taking of Gomphz brought all the 
Towns in The/aly under his Power, except Lariſſa, which 


had been won hy Scipio or Metellus Pius, who was come 


to aſſiſt Pompey at the Head of the Syrian Legions. 
©. Where was Pompey ? 


J. In Thefaly, he being joined by Scipio above-men- 


tioned, whom he received with all poſſible Honour. Cæ- 


far was now arrived in the Plains of Phar/alia, where 


Pompey's Army was by this Time encamped. ' he Ap- 


proach of theſe two Armies, in which were the Flower 


of the Roman Legions, whoſe Bravery was to determine 


the Fate of that mighty Empire; the Animoſity and. 


Ambition of the Commanders, fired by the Hopes of the 
Riches as well as Glory that would reſult from ſuch a 
Conqueſt, made every one believe, that nothing but a 
N Battle could decide this famous Quarrel. Pompey 


ing the ſtronger of the two, his Officers and Soldiers 
thought themſelves ſo ſure of Victory, that they had vio- 


lent Conteſts about their ſharing the Plunder, c. But 
Ca. ſar was employed in a different manner, he exertin 
his utmoſt Skill, to improve his Soldiers, and inſpire them 
with Vigour and Activity. Hearing that Pompey's Arm 
was drawn up in order of Battle, he told his 1 95 9 0 
an Air of the higheſt Joy, . That the long wiſh'd- for 
„Moment was come, in which *twas in their Power io 
« gain immortal Honour: Saying which, he advanced 
with his Troops towards the Field of Battle. Pomp:y 
was very much diſturbed with gloomy Thoughts and ill- 
boding Dreams, but he nevertheleſs exhorted his Soldiers 
to behave manfully ; after which Labienus, and Fompey 


himſelf, took a ſolemn Oath not to return to the Camp 


without obtaining the Victory. Pon pey's Army, accord- 

ing to Plutarch, conſiſted of 45, ooo Foot and 7000 Horſe, 
and Ca ſar's but of 22,000 Foot and not much more than 
1000 Horſe. But Florus computes upwards of 300,000 
Men on both Sides, excluſive of the auxiliary Forces of 
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feveral Kings, and the Succours of the Senate and No- 
bility. However this be, tis agreed, that Pompey's Forces 
, were double the Number to Cz/ar's. _ 
2. What was the Iſſue of this famous Battle? 
A. As the Armies approached, the two Generals rode 
from Rank to Rank, to animate their reſpective Sol- 
diers. Pompey expatiated chiefly on the Juſtice of his 
Cauſe, and the Superiority of their Numbers; whilſt Cæ- 
far obſerved only, that he had employed his utmoſt En- 
deavours to obtain an honourable Peace; and therefore, 
that the Slaughter which would be made, muſt be imputed 
wholly to his Enemies. He then gave the Signal for 
Battle, the Word on Pompey's Side being Hercules the 
invincible; and that on Cz/ar's, Venus the Victorious, 
Both Armies engaging, a bloody Battle enſued, which 
for ſome time ſeemed equal. Pompey's Cavalry charging 
with great Vigour, they ſoon obliged the Enemy to give 
ground; when Cz/far advancing with his Corps de Re- 
Jer ve, and attacking the Faces of the Enemy with their 
Pikes ; the Knights were ſo afrajd'of deforming their de- 
licate Faces, that, on the rallying of Cæſar's Cavalry, 
they were all broken in an Inſtant. C>/ar purſued the 
Advantage with ſo much Vigour, and freſh Troops pour'd 
in ſo faſt on thoſe of Pompey, who made a ſtout Reſiſtance, 
that they at laſt were over-powered. The Auxiliaries be- 
gan the Flight, tho* Pompey's Right-Wing ſill maintained 
their Ground with great Bravery. But Cz/ar ordering 
his Men to cry aloud, Kill the Foreigners, but fave 
<« the Romans; the latter threw down their Arms and 
received Quarter; but a dreadful Havock was made of 
the Foreigners, who were flying with the utmoſt Speed. 
=. Dia not C-/ar purſue his Victory? 1 
A. He commanded his Soldiers to go on, and ſeize 
the Enemy's Camp; and tho' it was very ſultry Wea- 
ther, yet ſeeing their General march on foot before 
them, they again purſued the Enemy, who were fled 
to the adjacent Mountains. Pompey did not now per- 
form any thing worthy of his exalted Reputation, but 
mounting on Horſe- back, went to Larifts, and from 
thence to the Sea-ſhore. The rich Moveables and other 
Things which were found in Pompey's Camp, Py 
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giewed how much Luxury had prevailed in it. Cz/ar . 
| exhorting his Soldiers not to amuſe themſelves with 
the Plunder of the Camp, they forced the Enemy to 
leave the Mountains, and retire to Lariſa; whither ”_ 
ſuing them with four Le ions, they retreated to a hig 
Hill, where their Water being cut off, they were oblig'd 
to capitulate ; ſome Senators only eſcaping, it being dark 
Night. The next . the Enemy coming down 
into the Plain, ſued humbly for Pardon, which Cæſar 
immediately granted them, and would not ſuffer his Sol- 
diers to plunder their Baggage. In this memorable Bat- 
tle, 15,000 of the Enemy were ſlain, and 24000 ſur- 
rendered themſelves Priſoners of War. 8 
2. Whabeeme e V ben hs! 
A. This glorious Commander was now obliged, with 
a few Friends, to retreat to a Fiſherman's Bark, from 
whence he got on board another Veſſel, and made all the 
ſail he could. His Misfortunes had now depreſſed him 
to ſuch a Degree, that he could not make uſe of thoſe 
Advantages he had at Sea, where he was ſtill Maſter of 
a powerful and victorious Fleet, He failed to Amphipolis, 
and then to Leſbos, where he took in his Wife, who 
bewailed her WE ate m_ a F wy of TI At laſt 
Pom at to Peluſum in t, where he expected to 
eee a te pay having any Pro- 
tector of Ptolemy Auletes, Father to the reigning Mo- 
narch, and therefore was perſuaded that the Son would 
aſſiſt him with a powerful Force. Ptolemy Auletes left 
two Sons and two Daughters behind him, and by his laſt 
Will had bequeathed his Kingdom to his eldeſt Son and 
Daughter, with Orders for them to marry according to 
the Cuſtom of the Country, and to ſway the Scepter in 
Conjunction. As they were both Minors, he appointed 
the Senate of Rome their Guardians. The Son's Name 
was Piolemy, and the Daughter was the famous Cleopatra. 
2 5 What Reception did Pompey meet wit) 
A. Ptolemy was now at War with his Siſter Cleopatra, 
and both their Armies lay near Pelufuni. Pampey, as 
he drew near the Coaſt, ſent to Ptalamy, deſiring that 
Fave might be granted him to enter his Kingdom. The 
young King conſulting with Pobiuas the Eunuch, and 
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274 ROMAN HISTORY... 
Achillas, his chief Miniſters, and Theodotus his Præx- 
ceptor; after a Variety of Debates, the latter declared, 
that the ſafeſt Method for them would be to murder 
Pompey; and accordingly Achillas, Septimius a Roman 
Tribune, with a few others, were appointed to execute 
that horrid Deed. They now went out in a little Bark, 
in order to receive Pompey; all the Troops, with Ptole- 
my at their Head, being drawn up along the Shore, as 
tho? in Honour of that illuſtrious a The treache- 
rous Septimius then gave his Hand, in his Sovereign's 
Name, to Pompey; inviting him to a King, whom he 
might look upon as his Son. Pompey then turning to- 
wards Cornelia his Wife, who already bewailed his 
Death; and repeating to her the following Verſe of 
Sephocleßs, Every Man who goes into a Tyrant's Court, 
becomes his Slave, tho' he went thither free,” he 
. ſtepped into the Bark; but no ſooner was it come near 
to the Shore, than the Wretches murdered him in the 
King's Sight; cut off his Head, and caſt his Body on 
the Shore, where it met with no other Burial but what 
one of his Freed-men, aſſiſted by an old Raman, who 
was there by Accident, gave him. Theſe getting to- 
eee er of a a ered Boat for a Pile, gave 
im the laſt Rites. Such was the End, and ſuch the 
Burial of the mighty Pompey, who, after eſcaping the 
moſt remarkable and moſt imminent Dangers, died at lait 
miſetably by the Hands of a few Villains, in the 58th 
Year of his Age. Cornelia, who ſaw her Huſband's 
trapical End, ſhrieked in a moſt lamentable manner; 
and the Mariners on board the Veſſel crowding all 
the Sail they could, eſcaped the Purſuit of the Zgyp- 
„ Ei duos . | 
. Whither did Coon got oY ooo 
AI. In Purſuit of Pompey, and arrived 
. fn, Rom. 706. ſoon in Egypt, imagining that Roman 
f > was fled thather. He had taken but few 
Troops with him, leaving the. reſt of the Army in Greece 
and'Afa Minor, under his Lieutenant-Generals, with 
Orders for them to eftabliſh his Authority in thoſe Coun- 
tries. So great was his Confidence, that he was not 
afraid of landing at Alexandria, which he found in great 
„„ i er 3 #1 Confuhon. z al 
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Confuſion ; and was there informed of Pompey's Mur- 
der. Theodotus, thinking to do him an extreme Plea-- 
ſure, gave him the Head of the late illuſtrious Fugitive. 
He wept; turned away from the ſhocking Spectacle, 
and cauſed the Head to be buried with the uſual So- 
lemnities. But what are we to think of theſe Tears? 
He who had ſacrificed ſo many Thouſands to his Am- 
dition, weeps when he is told the Murder of a Man 
| whoſe Deſtruction he had vow'd, and whoſe Death ſecures 
to him the Empire of the Univerſe. Was he troubled 


that Pompey was brought to this fatal End by any other 


Hand but his; or that it was not in his Power to inſult 
his Misfortunes, and get him to adorn his Triumph? 
Was it from a Principle of Generoſity that he regretted; 
ga Man who had fo long been odious to him? How ſuſ- 
4 icious was this Behaviour of Cæſar / but be this as 
it will, he gave a gracious Reception to all the Adhe- 


1 rents of - Pompey, and exerted his Liberality towards. 


them. As the Tumults in Alexandria increaſed daily, 
he ordered his Legions to come to him from Aa with. 
all poſſible Diligence; and in the mean Time required 
the Payment of the Remainder of 6000 Talents, which 
Ptolemy Auletes had promiſed him for ſeating him on the 
Throne. Pethinus, young Prolemy's Prime Miniſter, em- 
ployed all the Artifices imaginable, to render Cæ ſar odi- 
ous to the Populace; and the haughty manner in which 
he cited the King and his Siſter Cleopatra before him, 
in order to ſettle their Diviſions, made him compleatly 


bo. At the ſame Time he had commanded: them to dif- 


band their reſpective Armies, and appointed Council on: 
both Sides to plead their Cauſe before him. Cleopatra, 
knowing, Cæ.ſar's Foible, imagined: that her Preſence: 
would be the moſt perſuaſive Advocate ſhe could employ;; 
and therefore deſired Leave to appear before him; or, 
according to other Hiſtorians, 2 himſelf mtreated: 
Her to come: and plead her Cauſe in Perſom Accord- | 
mgly this Princeſs ſet out; and being attended only by 
Apollodorus of Sicily, went into a little Boat, and arrived 
under the Walls of the Caſtle of Alexandria. at dark 
Night. Finding that it would be almoſt impoſſible: for 
Ker to enter undiſcovered, ſhe thought of the fallowing.. 
. g %% 2 13 270-09 : 5 Stratagem. 
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ders, and carried her, in this manner, thro” the Caſtle- 
Gate into Ce/ar's Apartment, who was not diſpleaſed at 


Wl 275 ROMAN HISTORY, 
if il 5 Stratagem. Getting into a Bundle of Clothes, and other 
11 Neceſſaries, Apollodorus covered her; and faſtning the 
| . = Packet with Leathern Thongs, threw her over his Shoul- 
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1 this Artifice, The firſt Sight of ſo exquiſite a Beauty 
Lil have ap all the Effect on him which Cleopatra had 
W 1 VVV e 
j I! 75 D. What was done with Ptolemy ?®$%. . 
. Appearing the next Day before Cz/ar, and hear- 
ing that Clecpatra was even in his Apartment in his Pa- 
WW it lace, and had ingratiated herſelf with him, he ran out of 
is it, it in a frantic manner; and in the open Street, tore 
af his Diadem, broke it to Pieces, and threw it on the 


Ground; crying to the People with Floods of Tears, 
that he was betrayed. In an Inſtant the whole City was 
in an Uproar; and the Populace, with Pfolemy at their 
Head, ran with the utmoſt Fury towards Cz/ar, who ⁵ü 
found it a very difficult Matter to pacify them. The 
next Day he pronounced, purſuant to the Will, in Pre- 
ſence of the People, that Prolemy and Cleopatra ſhould 
42 2: +. , reign jointly over Egypt; and that the 
An. Rem, 707. younger Ptolemy and 4r/ince ſhould ſway 
„ 4+: the aer of Cxpreas. This Sentence 
pleaſed every one, Porhinus excepted, who having oc- 
caſioned the Diviſions between Pfolemy and Cleopatra, 
was afraid that their Reconciliation would prove fatal to 
him. He therefore infinuated to the People, that C#/ar's 
real Deſign was to ſeat ( lecpatra fingly on the Throne, 
Which infoirn g the People with freſh Hatred againſt that 
„ *Roman; Pothinus ſent for Achillas, who was at the Head 
of 20,000 Men, in order that he might drive Cæſar out 
of Alexandria. Achillas attacked him, but being re- 
pulſed, he endeavoared to cutoff Cæſar's Communication 
with the Sea. However, he prevented this Deſign , burn- 
ing the Egyptian Fleet, and poſſeſſing himſelf of Pharos, 
a Tower of wonderful Structure, into which he put a 
- Garriſon. -' Some of the Ships that were ſet on fire, ran 
| O near to the Port, that catching ſome Houfes, it ſpread 
= to the Diſtrict or Quarters called Bruchion. LWas then 
i! that the famous Library, which had been ester 
HE - | 5 | ag 
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fo many Kings, and contained 460,000 Volumes, was 
deſtroyed. hat a. Loſs did the ed ſuſtain on this 
Occaſionl“?n?“!.n N . Tine ns 
9. How did Cæſar proceed in this dangerous War? 
A. He ſent into all the neighbouring Countries for 
Succour; and, among others, to Demitizs Calvinius, who 
had been left his Commander in. 4a Minor. In the mean 
time, to prevent his being overpowered by Numbers, he 
fortified the Diſtrict poſſeſſed by him. Ptolemy was fill 
in Ce/ar's Hands; and Pothinus, holding a ſecret Intel- 
Hhgence with Achillas, gave him Advice of whatever was 
_ tranſacting, and exhorted him to purſue the War with 
Vigour: 5 ut at laſt ſome of his Letters being intercepted, 
Cæſar put him to Death. Ganymedes, another Eunuch, 
a Man of great Cunning and Abilities, who educated 
Arſinoe, fearing the ſame Fate with Pothinus, fled with 
that Princeſs to the Camp of the Eg yp7ians, where ſhe 
was proclaimed Queen. And now Ganymedes, in order 
to ſupplant Achillas, charged him with delivering up to 
' Cz/ar the Fleet which the Romans had burnt; and 
_ cauſing him to be put to Death, ſucceeded him in the 
Command of the Army, and likewiſe ated as Prime 


| Miniſter, Immediately he corrupted all the freſh Water 


with which Ce/ar was ſupplied, and by that means re- 
- duced him to the greateſt Extremities, to which he ne- 
vertheleſs ſoon applied a Remedy, by digging a great. 
Number of Wells. Upon Advice, that he Lactate ſent 
by Calvinius were comifig, Ce/ar advanced with his 
whole Fleet to bring it to Alexandria, which fighting 
with another ſent out by Ganymedes, the Romans had the 
Advantage, and arrived ſafe in the above- mentioned City. 
The Egyptian aſſembling another Fleet, and failing it in- 
to the Port of Alexandria, the Inhabitants of this City 
ran to the Tops of their Houſes, in order to be Specta- 
tors of this Engagement, the Loſs of which muſt have 
been fatal to the Romans; but they, by the Aſſiſtance of 
the Nhodi ans, were again victorious. . 
2. What was Ce/ar's next Attempt ? 2 © is 
A. He now attacked the Iſland of Pharos; but, after 
paning ſeveral Advantages in it, was repulſed with the 
Loſs of more than 800 Men, and hunfelf had like to haue 
FEAT 4 5 | periſhed, 
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periſhed. - The Veſſel, on board of which he intende& 

do fly, being ready to fink by being over-loaded, Cz/ar 

| leaped into the Sea, and, with great Difficulty, ſwam. 

to the Veſſel that lay neareft him. In his Swimming, 

be held his Papers with one Hand, and made his Way 

with the other, and by that Means preſerved them from 

being wet. But:now the 4/exandrians, pretending a De- 

fire of Peace, prevailed with Cz/ar,, (who knew he 

ſhould not run any Hazard in this) to delive? up to them 

Ptolemy. The Roman, before he diſmiſſed that King, 

had exhorted him to inſpire his Subjects with e 

and equitable Sentiments, which he promiſed to do in 

the moſt affectionate manner, and with Tears in his Eyes. 

However, no ſooner was nge got at the Head of his Troops, 

but he began the War again with greater Vigour than ever. 

Another Naval Engagement was fought, wherein Ce/ar 

again vanquiſhed the Egyptians, about which Time Mi- 

thridates of Pergamus, a Man of noble Birth, of un- 

daunted Valour, and great Fidelity to him, arrived with 

Succours. He had brought a conſiderable Army, in the 

raiſing of which Autipater the Idumean had been very 
ſerviceable. He not only re-inforced him with 3000 

Jeaus, but alſo prevailed with ſeveral Princes of Arabia 

and Cælaſyria, and the free Cities of Pbænicia and yria, 

to {end him Troops. Mithridates, accompanied by An- 

tipater, who exerted himſelf with prodigious Bravery, | 
took Peluſtum. In their March from thence to Alexan- = 
&ria, they were aſſiſted with Proviſions by the 2 1 
Ptolemy having detached a flying Camp to oppeſe his 

Paſlage over the Nile, the Eg yprians were routed ; a great 

Slaughter was made of them, and their Camp ſeized. 

| But now Ptolemy advanced with his whole Army to aver- 
power the Conquerors, and Cæſan marched forward in 
| _ erder to ſupport them. The Armies ſoon came to a de- 
eiſive Battle, in which Cz/ar gained a compleat Victory. 
| 
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Ptolemy, attempting to ſave himſelf by Flight in a Boat 
on the Mie, was drowned; after which Alexandria and 
all Egypt ſubmitted to. the Conqueror, 7 
2. What followed after this? DEST, > 

A. Cz/ar entering Alexandria without Oppoſition, be- 
ſtewed the Crown of Zg yp; on Cleopatra, and Pr Hen ; 


— 
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her other Brother, jointly, which was really giving it to 
that Princeſs ſolely, the young Prince being but eleven 
Years of Age. Cz/ar was paſſionately fond of Cleopatra, 


who brought him a Son called Cz/arion, whom Juguſtus 


afterwards put to death. About the Beginning of the 
Alexandrian War, the Senate of Rome, the greateſt Part 
of whom were now got together, voted Cz/ar great Ho- 
nours. He was appointed Conſul for five Years together; 


created Dictator for a Year, and had the Power of Tri- 


bune for Life. He made Mari Anthony his Maſter of the 
Horſe, who being diſpoſſeſſed of his Office, was created 
Conſul. The chief Cauſe of the Mur- . Þ =p 

murs againſt Anthony, was his aſſuming Anu. Rom. 707 


too great Authority; which, with the 


outrageous Behaviour of Trebellius and Dolabella the Tri- 


bunes, raiſed great Diſturbances in the City. Cz/ar 
was now very much wanted there, and he might have 
been much ſooner in Rome, had he not been with- held by 
the Charms of the beautiful Cleopatra, he ſtaying nine 
Months in Egypt. He uſed to paſs away whole Nights 
with her in revelling. Sailing up the Vile with her, ac- 


companied by a large Fleet, he would have gone as far 
had not his Army refuſed to follow him. 


as Ethiopia, | 
He intended to carry Cleopatra to Rome, and marry her, 
for which he intended to get a Law enacted. K. i 
before he left Alexandria, confirmed the ſeveral Privi- 
leges which the Jesus enjoyed, as a Reward for their ſuc- 
couring him; and alſo raiſed a Column, on which he 
cauſed all thoſe Privileges to be engraved, together with 
the Decree that confirmed them. Pzo/emy lived but till 


fifteen Years of Age, he being poiſoned by Cleopatra, 


who afterwards governed Egypt ſingly. 

2. What mer that made Cz/ar leave Egypt? : 
A. To make War on Fharnaces, King of the Cim- 
merian Boſphorus, and Son to the great Mithridates ; the 
Occaſion of which was this: Domitius Calvinius hav- 
ing but one Tis left, Pharnaces reſolved to attack 


$495 £1 
3 


him, which he did with Succeſs, imagining that Cæſar 
would loſe his Life in Egypt, and hoping to recover the 


Kingdoms of Cappadocia and Pontus, of which Pape 
had diſpoſſeſſed his Father. Accordingly he raiſed a 
ML OS ; e . powerful 
4 | 


e/ar, 
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powerful Army, entered the leſſer Armenia, and drove 
trom thence Deiotarus, Tetrarch of that Country. He 
then ſeized on Cappadocia, in ſpite of Ariobarxanes; and a 
little after, on the Kingdom of Pontus. Cz/ar, inſtead of 
returning to Rome, went directly to Armenia, and from 
thence into Pontus, where he cut to pieces the Army of 
Pharnaces, tho? he had endeavoured to be reconciled to 
him. Pharnaces flying, and endeavouring to break 
into Boſphorus, was repulſed and ſlain by A/ander,, who 
had revolted from him; an End worthy of a Man fo 
rebellious to his Father, and ungrateful to his Friends. 
The Victory above-mentioned of Cæſar was ſo ſudden, 
that Florus compares him, on this Occaſion, to a Thun- 
derbolt, which ruſhes forward, and ſtrikes in the ſame 
Moment. That the Conqueror, to denote the Swiftneſs 
of his Victory, wrote only theſe three Words to a Friend: 
Veni, vidi, vici; that is, I came, I ſaw, I vanquiſhed. 
And indeed Cæſar was not only ſkiltul in gaining Con- 
queſts, but knew how to make the beſt Advantage of 
them, in which he 2 ſurpaſſed Hannibal. Not ſa- 
tisfied with routing his Enemies, he always purſued the 
moſt inconſiderable Remains of them, bein they could 
recover from their Surprize. He did not give over 
after the winning of ſome Battles, but endeavoured to 
uite finiſh a War, till which he looked upon all his 
week Atchievements as nothing. Deiotaru, had done 
ſignal Services to the Romans in all their Wars of Aſia; 
and imagining Pempey's Party to be that of the People of 
Rome, had joined with him, in the Battle of Phar/alia, 
againſt Cz/ar, who afterwards reprimanded him very 
ſeverely on that Account. But Deiotarut, to ingratiate 
himſelf with the Victor, afterwards aſſiſted him to the 
utmoſt of his Power; beg' d Pardon for what he had done 
at Phar/alia; and, to denote his Humility, diveſted him- 
ſelf of his Royal Robes on that Occaſion. 'C-/ar made 
him re- aſſume them, pardoned his paſt Faults, and eon- 
_ Krmed to him and his Son the Title of King: But he 
obliged Deictarus to attend him in the War againſt Phar- 
waces, and afterwards deprived him of Armenia, and part 
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2. Whither did Cz/ar go now? 1 
As. He ſet out for Rome with incredible Diligence, af- 
ter ſettling Affairs in theſe Parts as well as the Time 
would permit. Upon his Arrival in Italy, Cicero, and 
many others of Pompey's Party, went to pay him their 
Compliments, and met with a moſt gracious Reception 3 
which Affability of his ingratiated him ſo much with the 
People of Rome, that he ſoon quieted the Commotions 
there. The Time of his Dictatorſhip being expired, he 
was elected Conſul with A milius Lepiduun n. 
However, he could not ſtay long in An. Rom. 708. 
Rome ; the Remains of Pompey's Party. s 
having rallied in Africa, under Scipio, Cato, and Tuba, 
King of Numidia, &c.  Cz/ar, with his uſual Speed, 
| landed in Africa, with only an inconfiderable Force, but 


 ®B the reſt followed ſoon after. He was in goo want of 


Proviſions for ſome time, but this Difficulty he conquered 
with his uſual Reſolution. After various Movements and 
ſmaller Engagements, in which Cz/ar was ſometimes in 
great Danger, he reſolved, if poſſible, to come to a de- 

ciſive Battle. For this Purpoſe, he inveſted the City of 
Tap/us, imagining that Scipio would come to its Relief, 
which nee happened; for Scipio joining King 
Fuba, and encamping near Cæſar, they ſoon came to 
a general Battle, in which he totally defeated all the 
Enemy's Forces, and ſeized all their Baggage, with little 
Loſs on his Side. Tap/us, Adrumetum, and Zama, im- 
mediately ſurrendered. Juba would have retired, with 
Petreius,. to Zama, 'which was the ſtrongeſt Guy in his 
Dominions, where he had left his Wife, his Children, 
and Treaſure ; but the Inhabitants refuſed him Admit- 
tance, and gave his Treaſures to Cæſar. Fuba, reſo- 
lutely determined not to ſurvive this Misfortune, and 
agreeing with Petreius that they ſhould kill one another, 
the latter fell dead on the Spot; whilſt Fuba, who had 
received only a ſlight Wound, obliged a Slave to diſpatch 
him. Afranius and Sylla were defeated and taken Pri- 
ſoners by Sitius, General of the Army of Bogud, who 
had joined Cz/ar. Scipio having embarked for Spain, 
was met by Sitiuss Fleet, which ſunk his Galley, and 
all who were on board of it. 9. 
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2, What became of Cato? po uf „ 

A. He retreated to Mica, and there eſtabliſhed a kind 
of Senate, conſiſting of 300 Romans. He at firſt reſolved 
to ſuſtain a Siege; but finding the Inhabitants much divi- 
ded in their Opinions, he 232 that Deſign for another. 
He beſought his Friends, ſome to fave themſelves by S ea, 
and others to rely on Cæſar's Mercy; when embracin 

them all with a more than uſual Tanke nat he diſcourſec 
with them on moral Subjects, defending the following 
Maxim, That the Virtuous are only happy and free, 


* 


« and the Wicked are ever wretched and Slaves.” His 
Sons ſuſpecting his Deſign, at Supper, took his Sword 


from him, which he did not miſs when he roſe; but 
throwing himſelf on the Bed, read Plazo's Dialogue con- 
cerning the Immortality of the Soul. At laſt he enquired 
for his Sword, and it not being brought him ſo ſoon as 
he deſired, he fell into a great Paſſion; his Friends, at 


the ſame time, imploring his Stay among them, as their 


Benefactor, their Genius and Guardian. At laſt receiv- 
ing his Sword, he felt the Point of it, and ſaid, I am 
% now my own Maſter.” He then read again, and af- 
terwards fell into a ſound Sleep. But juſt as Day be 

to break, he ſtabbed himſelf ; but this not diſpatching 
him, he ſtaggered and threw down a Table. The Noiſe 
brought in his Slaves, his Sons, and Friends, who found 
him weltring in his Gore. His Phyſician put up his 


| Bowels, and cloſed his Wound; but Cato recovering his 


Spirits, tore open his own Bowels, and ruſhed out of Life 
with Fury, Rage and Indignation. His Death compleat- 
ly ended Cz/ar's War in Africa. Cato was famous for 
his Juſtice, Severity and Magnanimity; but his End was 
unworthy the Precepts of his Philoſophy, and the Con- 
ſtancy of his Life. 1 D# rout 5 | 
AD, What did Cu afterithis 2? fo tte, 
A. After ſubjecting rica to the Roman Laws, ſelling 
the Poſſeſſions of King Juba, and dividing the Produce 
of it among his Soldiers, he returned to e and tri- 
umphed four Times in one Month, leaving an Inter- 
val of ſome Days between every Triumph. His firſt 
was that of the Gauls ; his ſecond that of Egypt, in which 
was 4r/inoe loaded with Chains; his third that of Pon- 
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tas and King Pharnaces ; his fourth that of Africa, which 
the younger Juba adorned. All theſe Triumphs, which 
were exceedingly magnificent, differed very much; but 
that of the Gals was the moſt ſplendid, Cz/ar going to 
the Capitol by Torch: Light; and forty Elephants ranged 
on each Side, carrying great Candleſticks filled with 
Flambeaux. After this C-/ar paid his Soldiers, and. 
rewarded them with great Liberality ; and, for their Re- 
treat, gave them Lands in ſeveral Places ſeparated from 
Traly. He likewiſe diſtributed a prodigious Quant of 
| ed the whole 
City at above 20,000 Tables, and cauſed a great Num- 
ber of Shows to be exhibited for their Diverſion. Many 
Honours were now conferred upon him, all being ex- 
tremely forward to prefer him, ſome out of Love, and 
others out of Fear; but Cz/ar's extraordinary Kindneſs 


to both Parties removed all their Anxieties; for tho? he 


had been brought up under his Uncle Marius, he yet was 
not fired with that inflexible Hatred, nor that cruel Spirit 
of Revenge, which prompted this Romas to ſhed ſo much 


Blood. He began to ſettle the Commonwealth, enacted 


ſeveral new Laws; and committed the Powers of Judi- 
cature to the Senators and Knights only. He reformed 
the Calendar, and, with the Aſſiſtance of the ableft 
Aſtronomers, regulated the Year according to the Courſe 
of the Sun; allotting to each Year 365 Days, and add- 
ing one Day more to every fourth | Year, which was 
called the B/extile or Leap-Year. This is now called the 
Julian Account and Old Style, in oppoſition to the New 


Style or Gregorian Account. At this time flouriſhed Ca- 


zullus, a very correct, but unchaſte Poet, and famous for 
his Ne ee e , | e os. 
2 hat was the laſt War in which Cz/ar was en- 
Sagen: | 5 / boa | 
A. That againſt Pompey's two Sons, who had a power- 
ful Army in Spain. They alſo had very good Officers, 
and amongft others Labienus, for which Reaſon Cæſar 
was forced to march in Perſon againſt © = © 
them. He had juſt before been re-elet- An. Rom. 709. 
ed Conſul (with Lepidus) and Diftator - TH 
for another Year, ' Cz#/qr arrived in Spain with his uſual 
5 8 4 8 | | Diligence. 
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Diligence. Creius Pompeius was then beſieging Na; 
and dextus, his younger Brother, was in Corduba with a 
ſtrong Garriſon. C#/ar advanced towards the latter City, 


upon which Cneius raiſed the Siege of Ulla, and marched 
to oppoſe his Enemy, who, finding he could not draw him 


to a Battle, inveſted and took another City of great Im- 
portance. The Pompeys having endeavoured, but in vain, 
to throw Succours into it, and fearing the reſt would re- 


volt, reſolved to come to a Fan Engagement; their 
Army being now encampe 


in the Plains of Munda, 
whither that of Cæſar came not long after. A Battle 
was ſoon fought, Cæſar's Soldiers being excited from the 
Hopes that this would be the laſt, and crown all their 
Toils: And thoſe of the Pompeys being animated by De- 


ſpair; moſt having formerly had their Lives given them, 


and therefore expected no Quarter. The firſt Onſet was 
made with the utmoſt Bravery, and Ce/ar had never been 
in ſuch Peril before. He was more melancholy than 
uſual, whether it were that he reflected on the Fickle- 
neſs of all terreſtrial Things, or began to diſtruſt ſo long 
a Series of Proſperity; or that, ſeeing himſelf what Pom- 

ey had once been, he was fearful of meeting with the 


ſame Fate. But now there happened what Ce/ar had ne- 


ver ſeen, or believed could ever come to paſs; his Vete- 


ran Soldiers, after 14 Years Service in the Field, gave 


ground ; and would have fled, had not Shame prevented 


them. Cæſar, exaſperated at their Cowardice, leap'd from 


his Horſe, and ran to them witk the utmoſt Fury. He 
himſelf ſtopt the Fugitives; re- animated them, flew from 


Rank to Rank, and was every where in an Inſtant. Some 


relate, that ſo great was his Deſpair, that he was going 


to kill himſelf. But on a ſudden, his Soldiers calling up 
their former Courage, forced from the Enemy a Victory 


which Fortune ſeemed to have allotted them, he defeat - 


ing the Enemy and killing 30,000 of them upon the Spot. 
He had been expoſed to ſo much Danger in this Battle, 
that he often declared, That on all other Occaſions he 


had fought for Glory, but at Munda to fave his Life.“ 
All the Standards of the Enemy were taken, and Labi- 


enus and Varius loſt their Lives in the Engagement. 


Cueius, with a {mall Party of Horſe, eſcaped to Carteia, 


from 
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from whence, hoping to ſave himſelf by Sea, he was 
forced by Dedius, Ce/ar's Lieutenant, to return on Shore, 


and being beſieged in a Tower, was attacked. with ſo 


much Fury, that he was forſaken by his Followers, and 
killed in a Cave where he had concealed himſelf. As 
for Sextus his Brother, he eſcaped from Corduba, and 
could not be found by Cz/ar, to whom all Spain now. 
fubmitted. - FVV e 


* 


be - What followed after this | Victory 7 


Al. He returned to Rome in Triumph, which yet was 
not attended with the Acclamations of the People; they 
grieving to ſee the Memory of their beloved Pompey 
inſulted, and his Family almoſt extirpated. Cæſar had 
conquered the World, and overthrown all his Enemies, 
an End being now put to the Civil War, which, tho” it 
had not continued much above four Years, had vet been 
fo deſtructive to the People of Rome, that in the Laſtrum 
a little before'Cz/ar's laſt Expedition, there were found 
but 150,000 Heads of Families; whereas in the pre- 
ceding Cenſus there were 320,000. Extraordinary 
Honours were now heaped on Cæſar, and unlimited Au- 
thority beſtowed on. him, ſo that the Commonwealth 
had how but the Shadow of Liberty left. He was no- 
minated Conſul for ten Years, and perpetual Dictator. 
He had the auguſt Title of Pater Patriæ (Father of his 
Country) and the Name of Imperator or Emperor; 
not (as formerly) in the Senſe of Conqueror, but as 
ſignifying the greateſt Authority in the Republic; and 


this was the Beginning of the Imperial State, tho? it was 


not completely ſettled till ſome Years after. His Perſon 
was declared ſacred and inviolable, fo that now the M# 
giſterial Offices ſeemed to center in him. To this Pro- 
tuſion of Honours was added, the Right of aſſiſting at 
all Games in a gilded Chair, and with a golden Crown 


on his Head. It was farther enacted by this Decree, 


that, after this Death, this Crown and Chair ſhould be 
exhibited 1n all public SpeQacles, to eternize his Memo- 
2. From this time the Conſulate grew cheaper, and 
few enjoyed it a whole Year; particular y when all its 

Power and ancient Dignity was ſoon after ſwallowed up 


by the imperial Power. Cz/ar made a Show as if he 


— 


would 
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would concern himſelf only in the Election of Conſuls, 
and leave that of all other Magiſtrates to the People. 
He now admitted Perſons of all Conditions into the Se- 
nate, by which means it was ſwelled to goo. He alſo 
increaſed the Number of the Prætors, Quæſtors, and . 
diles, and beſtowed great Sums of Money and Lands on 
%%% A 8 55 
2. What was next done by Cæſa r?! 
| A. The following Vear he again en- 
An. Rom. 710. tred upon the Conſulate with Ant höny, 
3 whom he appointed his Maſter of the 
Horſe; after which he applied himſelf more cloſely to 
the Buſineſs of the State. His firſt Care was to pardon 
all who had taken up Arms againſt him; and tho' a 
Multitude of Libels were now publiſhed a ainſt him, he 
did not ſo much as enquire 1 35 the Authors. He in- 
tended to build a magnificent Temple and Theatre in 
Rome. He rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, and ſent Co- 
lonies to both. He undertook to level ſeveral Moun- 
tains, to drain ſeveral Marſhes and empty Lakes, in 
Italy; and deſigned to dig thro' the Iſthnius of Pelopon- 
neſus by Corinth. He then meditated an Expedition 
againſt the Part hians, to revenge the Death of Craſſus ; 
afterwards to pierce into Scyrhia ; force his way through 
Germany and Gaul ; and ſo. return to Rome; but theſe 
mighty Proje&s were rendered abortive. Moſt of the 
Senators, in their laviſhing ſuch extraordinary Honours 
upon him, did it in no other view but to make him 
ſtill more odious to the People, and to have the better 
Opportunity of ruining him. The great Men, parti- 
eularly thoſe Who had followed Pompey's Fortune, and 
Who could not pardon Cæſar, for the Lite they had re- 
ceived from his Clemency in the Plains of, Phar/alia, 
Teproached themſelves. ſecretly for his Benefactions, as 
being purchaſed at the Price of their Liberty; and thoſe 
whom he imagined to be his beſt Friends, accepted of 
his Favours in no other view but to have the better Op- 
portunity of deſtroying him. mn 
2. Did not the People, begin to be very uneaſy at 


Ce/er's Conduct? 
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A. They were afraid that he intended to aſſume the 
Title of King: And indeed his Friends employed their 
utmoſt Endeavours to procure it him. They firſt made 
Religion a Handle on this Occaſion, and acccordingly - 
ſpread a Report among the Populace, that *twas expreſo- 
ly declared by the $:4y/k;ne Oracles, That if the Ro- 
„% mans ſent a King againſt the Parthians, they would 
* certainly ſubdue them, but that theſe would otherwiſe 
6 be invineible.“ 
ing the People, his Flatterers ſaluted him with the Title 
of King, as he was returning one Day to Rome, The 
People murmured at this, upon which he refuſed that 
Title; and yet withdrew diſſatisfied, becauſe they had 
not contradicted him, when he rejected the Salutation 
made him by his Favourites. However, theſe were not 
diſheartened, for during the Lupercalia (a Feaſt of Pu- 


rification) Mark Aathcny went up to Cr/ar, and offered 
to ſet the Diadem on his Head. A ſmall P 


| arty of 
Hirelings applauded, but the People continued in a deep 
Silence. He then put back Mark Anthony, at which 
.they all ſet up a great Shout. Mark. Anthony attempted 
this a ſecond Time, but with as little Succeſs. However, 
what could not be performed on the Original was done 
on the Copies; Crowns being fixed on the Heads of 
his Statues. But two of the Tribunes removed them; 
impeached thoſe who had firſt beſtowed the Title of 


King on Cæſar, and impriſoned them. The People fol- 


lowed them with never ceaſing Acclamations for this 
Action; for which Cæſar, on the contrary, diveſted them 
of their Employments. Another Circumſtance which 
gained him much III-will, was, his not riſing up when 
the Senate came in a Body to decree him certain ne- Ho- 
nours. But notwithſtanding this apparent Diſguſt, Cæ- 
Jar was fo careleſs, as to neglect the Means of ſecuri 
himſelf againſt his Enemies; he diſbanding his Spani) 


- ,Guards, and contenting himſelf with the Protection of 


his Frzends, which very much facilitated the Attewp 


that was afterwards made on his Life. : 


2, I deſire to know the Particulars of this. 

A. Cæſar's Enemies deteſted his Ambition; and the moſt 
Zealous Republicans reſolved to die, rather than be Eyę- 
F . ; Witneſſes 


- 


- 
— 
% 


After this, being defirous of ſound- 
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| Witneſſes to the total Ruin of their Liberty, and there- 


upon upwards of threeſcore Senators conſpired his Death, 


Brutus and Caſſius, whom Cz/ar had appointed Prætors 
that Year, were at the Head of this Combination. Bru- 


tus gloried in deſcending from the ancient Brutus whom 


the Commonwealth conſidered as its Founder: and a 


Love of Liberty had been tranſmitted to him, with the 
Blood of his Anceſtors. He was, like Cæſar, addict. 
& ed to Letters and Arms: but then he never drew his 


* Sword but with a Deſign to ſerve his Country; 
* nor read with any other View but to ſubdue his 
„ Paſſions; ſo that he had from Books rather a Habit of 
* Life, than a Faculty of Speech. In his Thoughts, as 


4 well as Actions, he was a ſtrict Follower of Honeſty 


« and Juſtice: all he ſaid , as well as all he did, ſeemed 


te to flow from a public and unbiaſed Spirit. He had 
* no occaſion for the Powers of Eloquence to be able 
* to perſuade, for all Men knew *twas their Intereſt to 
« be of his Mind; and he had, before he ſpoke, that 
t firſt Point, the-Good-will of his Auditors; for every 


ce Man's Love of himſelf made him a Lover of Brau- 
% tus. Tho' he was the profeſſed Enemy of Monar- + 
chy, he yet could not prevail with himfelf to hate the 
Monarch, who had indulged him fo many Favours; fo 


that/*twas only his Country's Love (the ſtrongeſt of all 


Engagements) which prompted him to join in the Con- 
ſpiracy. Caſſius was an able and experienced Soldier, 
„ who alſo was bound to Cæſar by no leſs an Ob- 


c ligation than the giving him Life and Quarter in Bat- 


« tle. He was of a dark, ſullen, and involv'd Spirit; 
quick to receive, but flow to diſcover a Diſtaſte. His 
«© Anger never flew into his Face, but deſcended to his 
<< Heart, which rankled and preyed upon itſelf, and 
could not admit of Compoſure, either from Religion 


* or Philoſophy, he being a perfect Epicurean.” Caſſius 


engaged in the Conſpiracy, not ſo much from a View 


1 
; - 


| - : 
— 
| 


to the public Good, as to ſatiate his private Vengeance. 


The Plot was carried on with all imaginable Caution 
and Secrecy : nevertheleſs Caffius's Behaviour to Cæſar 

ve him ſufficient Reaſon to ſuſpect him; and when his 
riends adviſed him to beware of Anthony and Dolabella, 
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he ſaid, „ That he did not miſtruſt thoſe perfumed 
« plump Sparks, but thoſe pale and lean Gentlemen.” 
At the Foot of the firlt Bruzus's Statue theſe Words were 
- written : . Wou'd to Heav'n thou wert living!” Certain 
Papers, containing the following Words, were likewiſe 
thrown into the Prætor's Tribunal, Thou ſleepeſt, and 
art not truly Brutus. Caſſius was Author of moſt of 


theſe Things, and had drawn Brutus into the Plot; who 


from an fy placid; and fond, fell into a troubled and 
diſtracted Behaviour, which occaſioned his Wife, Porcia, 


being in Bed with him, to inquire the Reaſon of his 
Melancholy. Brutus being afraid ſhe would diſcover _ 


the Secret, if put to the Torture, Porcia gave herſelf a 


deep Stab in the Thigh, upon which he informed her 


of the whole Deſign. 7 | 
2. Pleaſe to proceed with the Plot, 


p * M 


A. The Conſpirators, to juſtify their Attempt, ak, = 
ar c 1 


_ pended the Execution of it *till the Ides of March, th 
Is, *till the Day that Cæſar was to be declared Kin 8. 
Spurina, a famous Augur, told him, that great Dan- 
gers threatned him on the Ides of March. The World 
<< bore a Gloom and heavy Preſage of Cæſar's ap- 
1 proaching Fate. Tis related, that wild Beaſts came 
s into the moſt frequented Parts of the City; Appari- 
tions in the Streets, unuſual Illuminations in the Skies, 


” 
* 


4 


- 
" a 


R 


and inauſpicious Sacrifices, damped the Hearts of all 
« Men, except the Aſſaſſins, who, with an incredible 


Calm of Mind, expected the Opportunity of ſatiating 
« their Vengeance in the Blood of the Uſurper,” The 


Night before the fatal Day, Caſar heard Calpurnia his 


Wife vent deep Groans in her Sleep; and the next Morn- 
ing ſhe declared, that ſhe dreamt ſhe held him, quite co- 
vered with Wounds, in her Arms. She therefore beſought 


him not to go out that Day, but to ſuſpend the Aſſem- 
bly. Cæſar, though far from being ſuperſtitious, was yet 


fo much wrought upon by Calpurnia's Tears and Intreaties, 


that he reſolved not to Ieave his Houſe that Day. But 


Mecimus Brutus, one of the Confpirators, ſaid to him, 
„What will your Enemies ſuggeſt, ſhould they hear, 
that you dare not to venture out of Doors, unleſs your 


Wife has favourable Dreams?” Upon which he took 


him 


* 


— 2 1 . a 
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him by the Hand, and brought him out of his Houſe. 
We are told, that as he was going along, ſeveral Paper; 
were put into his Hand, informing him of the Conſpiracy; 
but that he had not an Opportunity to read them, be- 
cauſe of the Croud; and that he gave them to his Secre- 
taries, as was uſual when Petitions were preſented to him. 

Q. After what manner was Ceſar murdered ? 

A. Being alighted out of his Litter, he wert into the 
Senate-Houſe, which, from the Founder's Name, was 
called the Court or Hall of Pompey. Car, at his go- 
ing in, met Spurina, and ſmiling ſaid, The Ides of 

«© March are come; © True (rephed the Augur) but 

© they are not gone.“ Scarce had he taken his Seat, 

but al the Aſſaſſins preſſed about him; and among the 

reſt Artilius Cimber, to ſue for his Brother's Return from 
Baniſhment. Cz/ar ſeverally checked their Importunity; 

but whilſt they were thus employed, one of them gave the 

Sign, by throwing his Rode over his Neck; and another, 
oppreſſed with the Greatneſs of the Attempt, made an 

\ _ 4rrefolute Paſs at him, C-/ar ruſhed upon Caſea, and 
beat him to the Ground; but as they were ſtruggling, an- 
other ot the Conſpirators came from behind, and plunged 

his Dagger into his Boſom. At the ſame time Caſſiu 
wounded him in the Face, and Brutus in the Thigh, 

till which he had made a very vigorous Reſiſtance, but 
upon this laſt Attack, he, ** with a generous and diſdain- 

„ fol Reſigna: ion, yielded to the Stroke of a;pardoncd, 
; <* obliged," and rewarded Friend, (crying) And thou 
ee too, my Son Prutus “ Cuſar uſed to call him by this 
tender Namg,” and even thought he was his Father, be- 
cauſe he had been engaged in an Intrigue with Servilia, 
-Prutus's Mother. e eee. faint thro' Loſs of 
Blood, reeled to Pompey's Statue, when covering his Face 
with his Robe, and drawing his Skirts to his Knees, that 
he might fall decently, he junk down and expired, hav- 
ing received 23 Wounds. Thus fell the mighty 7u/w 
C ſar, in the 56th Year: of his Age, whoſe. Death put 
| an end to the firſt Triumvirate. The Conſpiraters ſeeing 
1 him dead, were going to acquaint the Senate with the 
| Motives of their Attempt, and to exhort them to join in 
1 an Action, which would give Liberty to their nn 
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But not a Senator would liſten! to them, moſt of them 
flying in the utmoſt Dread to their reſpective Houſes. 
Whether this Action of Hrutus, and the reſt of the Con- 
ſpirators, was juſt and laudable, is daily the Subzet ot 
Controverſy. But be this as it will, the Conſpirators 
might have imagined that, conſidering the Poſture of At- 
fairs at this time, they could not naturally Hatter them- 
{elves with the Hopes of reſtoring their Country to its Li- 
berty. The Power of the Remans was now too extenſive, 
and their Manners were changed; Luxury and Ambition 
had too great an Aſcendant in the Capital, and gave Riſe 
to numberleſs Irregularities and wicked Actions. TWas 
-almoſt impoſſible tor ſo. great a Corruption of the Laws 
and Morals of Men, to end but in a Revolution. Be- 
ſides, the Poſt from which Jui Ce/ar was fallen, was 
ſo much envied, that it might naturally be ſuppoſed, as 
ſoon as one Man ſhould: be diſpoſſeiſed of it, many 
would preſent themſelves to ſucceed him, as will be evi- 
dent from the Sequel. „„ 
BO: HH. Chap. VII. 
Te Mix'd State of R OM E. 


1 © PN 5 : e 1 
From the Death of Julius CæsAR, o the 
perfekt Settlement of the Empire under 
//% ͤ—=-‚ . 0 we 


HAT was next tran ſacted by the Conſpirators? 
| - VF: A. Brutus and Cafus: not i * 7 np 
being able to do any thing with the Se- An. Rom. 710. 
nate, ran into the City, followed b 
their Accomplices, rmed with their bloody Daggers; 
and cried aloud to the People, (to win them over to their 
Intereſt) that they had killed the King of Name, and the 
Tyrant over his Country. Before them walked a He- 
rald, carrying a Hat, che Sign of Liberty, at the End of 
a Lance. A few Senators joined them, but not a ſingle 
1 | | Oz Plebian 


2902 ROMAN HISTORY. 
Plebian declared in their Favour. The Conſpirators, 
being ſurprized at the Sadneſs and Melancholy they ſaw 
in their Countenances, withdrew to the Capitol, where 
they were guarded by a Body of Gladiators Leto ing to 
Decimus Brutus; and they perceived with Grief, that the 
Death of an Uſurper would occaſion freſh 'Troubles in 
the Commonwealth. The People, alarmed at the News, 
all left their ſeveral] Employments; ran tumultuouſly 
about the City, ſome for Information, others for Security, 
and others to ſhare in the Plunder. As the People in ge- 
neral ſeemed diſpleaſed at Cz/ar's Death, Anthony, Le- 
pidus, and the reſt of his more particular Friends, who at 
firſt had hid themſelves for fear of being murdered, got 
together their Creatures, and reſolved to revenge the Dic- 
tator's Death. Lepidus, by Order of Anthony, who was 
_ Conſul, immediately got to a Legion of his that lay juſt 
by, and marched it into the Campus Martius. At this he 
Confpirators were greatly ſurprized; upon which they 
ſent a Deputation to Anuibbony and Lepidus, deſiring an Ac- 
commodation. Anthony, in hopes to draw off Deci- 
mus's Army from him, returned an amicable Anſwer. 
2. What followed upon this? | | 
A. Anthony, by virtue of his Office, carried all Cæſar's 
Effects and Papers to his Houſe, and convened the Se- 
nate. There a great many Debates arofe, and ſeveral 
Opinions were urged, which at laſt terminated in this 
moſt delicate and important Article, to pronounce whe- 
ther C-z/ar was a Tyrant, or a lawful Magiſtrate; and 
if thoſe who killed him, deferved to be rewarded or 
puniſhed. - Anthony ftrenuouſly oppoſed the former Ar- 
ticle. There were in the Senate two Parties, which, 
without declaring themſelves openly, carried on oppoſite 
Deſigns with the greateſt Artifice and Diſſimulation. 
Anthony, at the Head of Cæſar's Friends and Creatures, 
endeavoured to riſe to Sovereign Power by the Ruin of 
the Aſſaſſins. The true Republicans, without openly ap- 
© proving the late Tranſactions, made the reſtoring of | 
2 dee e Government their only Object. But as in 
this new Tumult, moſt of the Senators did not ſee into 
their reciprocal Views, they miſtruſted one another; and 
did not declare themſelves but with the utmoſt _ 
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© they not et knowing where to fix their Love or Hate. 


Thus, after a great Diverſity of Opinions, a Medium 
was taken, in order to ſatisfy both Parties, viz. an Act 
of Oblivion paſſed, and all C-/ar's Ordinances were ra- 
tified, AE was, in ſome meaſure, declaring him 


| guilty and innocent at the ſame time; ſince his Actions 


uring his Dictatorſhip ought not to be confirmed, if 
the Senate forbid the Proſecution of his Murderers: Au- 
thony was ſenſible of this Contradiction, but he did not 
oppoſe the Decree, for fear of Decimus Brutus, who was 
at the Head of a powerful Army. And now the Gover- 
nors of the ſeveral Provinces were nominated ; Brutus had 
the Iſland of Crete; Caſſius, Africa; Trebonius, Afra x 


Cimber, Bithynia; and Decimus Brutus was confirmed in 


his Government of Gallia Ciſalpina. Anthony had an 
Interview with Prutus and Caſſius, and ſeemed recon- 
ciled ; but the World juſtly ſuppoſed this to be all a 
Maſk, Anthony breathing nothing but Revenge. 

2. What Meaſures did he take to effect this? 

A. The next Day he ordered Cz/ar's Will, which the 


latter had left in the Hands of Pi/o, his Father-in-law, 


to be read before the People; but Caſſius and all his Ad- 
herents oppoſed this with the utmoſt Vigour, eſpecially 
as the Funeral of the late Dictator was to be ſolemnized 
at the ſame Time, which they were ſenſible would re- 
new the People's Affliction, and occaſion freſh Com- 


motions. However, after many very warm Debates, the: 6 
Will was produced and read to the People, whereby it 
appeared, © That Cæſar had adopted Odavius, Son to 


„his Siſter's Daughter, and made him his principal 
« Heir. That in caſe OZav7/us died without Iſſue, De- 
* cimus Brutus, one of the principal Conſpirators, ſhould: 
% ſucceed him: That ſome other of the Accomplices 
* ſhould be Guardians of Octfauius, then but eighteen. 


2 


That the People of Rome ſhould inherit his Gardens on, 


„the other Side of the Tiber, and every Citizen, in 


* particular, receive a certain Sum of Money.” Theſe 


Teſtimonies of C-/ar's great Kindneſs to the People be- 


gan to make a ſtrong Impreſſiam on them, and at laſt 


runs, them into Tears, their common Affection was 
ſoon changed into Indignation againſt the Conſpira- 
8; | O 3 tors, 
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tors, eſpecially Decimus Brutus, who had juſt before 


dim his ſecond Heir. 


the Middle of the Forum, and a 
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#abbed the very Man, who fo honourably nominated 


2, What was the next Step taken by Anthony ? 
A. He cauſed Cz/ar's Body to be brought forth with 
the greateſt Pomp and Solemnity. It was ſet down in 
| Sass of Soldiers poſted 
round it. Here a little wooden Temple was erected (af- 
ter the Modei of that of Venus) wherein was a Bed of 
Ivory, adorned with Gold Curtains and ſplendid Tro- 
phies. Anthony then made his Funeral Oration, in which 
be expatiated on Ca. ſar's Victories, on his generous Cou- 
rage, his vaſt Erudition, and dern on the Cle- 
mency he had indulged in the Civil Wars, even to his 
moſt inveterate Enemies ; on the extraordinzry Honours 
which had been decreed him by the Senate, particularly 
the Decree by which he was ſtiled the Farber of his Coun- 
try, and his Perſon declared facred and inviolable. At- 
theſe laſt Words he ſtopt, and turning to the Body that 
was extended on a funeral File and ſtewing it to the 
People; See there (ſays he) a Monument of our Gra- 
„ titude. The greateſt Man that ever lived has been 
„ aſfaflinated by a Band of perjured and ungratefulWret- 
„ ches: The Man who had not only generouſſy given 
«© them their Lives in the Plains of Pharſalia, but raiſed 
« them to the higheſt Employments in the State.“ Af- 
ter this, as tho? Cæſar himſelf had complained of their 
Ingratitude, 4 Wherefore (continued he) did I give my 
«« Murderers their Lives? Will not a Man be found a- 
„ mong the Multitudes on whom I ſhowered down Be- 
«6 nefits, generous and faithful enough to revenge my 
“ Cauſe on thoſe Traitors ?” Then-Antbony raifing his 
Voice, and ftretching forth his Hand towards Heaven, 
O Jupiter (cried he) I am here ready to revenge him; 
« and this I ſolemnly ſweas to do. And ye Gods, Pro- 
«« teQors of this Empire, I conjure you to aſſiſt me in 
« ſojuſt a Duty,” To excite ſtill more the Grief and 
Indignation of the Populace, he takes C+/ar*s Robe, all 
wet with Blond, and ſhews it them, and at the ſame 
time a waxen Image, reſembling him exactly as he lay 
* wounded, At this Sight the People {hed * of 
$f ys 3 6 Iears, 
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Tears, praiſe him to the Skies, and curſe his Murderers. : 
Upon the ſetting fire to the funeral Pile, all the veteran 
Soldiers who had ſerved under Cz/ar, threw into the 
Flames, with inexpreſſible Grief, their Coronets, Arms, 
and other Badges of Honour, which their General had 
given them. Phey afterwards ran from the Pile wita 
flaming Brands, to burn the Conſpirators Houſes, but 
were repulſed ; but they diſcharged their Fury on Hel- 
us Cinna, a Tribune of the People, whom they mur- 
dered, and fixed his Head on x Lance, they having miſ- 
taken him for Cinna one of the Conſpirators. The fune- 
ral So:emnity ended with paying divers Honours to Cœ- 
/ar, and ſetting up an Altar in the Place Where his Body 
was burnt, and where Odtavius Ca. ſar ( Auguſtus) atter- 
wards erected a Temple. : 5 | 
2. What became of the Confſorrators? N 
A. Both they and the Senate were equally ofended at 
Mark Anthony's artful Speech. The former, not doubt - 
ing but he would fiir up the People to murder them, 
left Remez and the greateſt Part of them withdrew, up- 
on different Pretences, to their reſpective Governments. 
They ſecured, privately, the Legions and Forces whic 
they found in the Provinces, and ſeveral of them ſeized 
upon the public Monies. The Kings and Cities of the 
Eaft, who were in Alliance with the Remans, promiſed 
them powerful Succours, ſo that their Party became ve- 
ry formidable. 'The Senate, without declaring them- 
ſelves openly, ſecretly favoured their Enterprizes, being 
perſuaded, that the Preſervation of the Republican Form 
of Government depended on this Party. 'This Anthony 
was ſenſible of, and therefore; to recover the Favour of 
the Senate, he ſoftned, in other Speeches, the harſn 
Things he had mentioned in his funeral Oration of Cæ- 
Jar; and propoſed the recalling of Sextius Pompeius (Son 
to the great Pompey) who was then in Spain, and the 
making him Admiral of the Fleets of the Common- 
wealth, in the ſame manner as his Pather. The Se- 
nate were overjoyed at this bold Propoſal, which oc- _ 
caſioned many Speculations, but it was complied wich. 
To perſuade that Aſſembly of his Sincerity, Anthony -- 
cauſed to be murdered” publicly in Rome, one Amatius, 
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295 ROMAN HISTORY. 
who called himſelf. Cæſar's Relation, and, as ſuch, had 
not only called aloud to have his Death revenged, but 
alſo raiſed an Altar to his Memory, in the very Place 
where his Body had been burnt; and required. the Ma- 
giſtrates and great Men to offer up Sacrifices at it. As 
this Conduct pleaſed the Senate, ſo it exaſperated the 
People, who reproached Antheny publicly for his Fickle- 
neſs and Ingratitude to Cæſar's Memory, This Anthony 
made a Merit of with the Senate; and upon his deſirin 
a Guard for the Security of his Perſon, twas e 
him. He indeed was ordered to employ only a few ve- 
teran Soldiers on this Occaſion; but Anthony, inſtead of 
this, inſenſibly got 6000 brave and experienced Officers 
about him, who had all private Orders to win over the 
veteran Soldiers ; and by this means he was able to raiſe 
immediately a powerful Army whenever he might think 
at neceſſary. 15 cr * 
2. With what Eye did the Senate now behold him ? 
A. They were in great Terror to ſee him 70 always 
attended in this manner. His Friends repreſenting to 
him the Jealouſy which this occaſioned, Anthony aboliſhed 
for ever the Employment of Dictator, to remove the Suſ- 
picion of his aſpiring to it. This, and the Promiſe he 
made to diſband his Guards, quieted People's Minds in 
ſome meaſure. But ſtill he was ſecretly aiming at ſove- 
reign Power. He himſelf was Conſul; Lucius Antonius 
was Tribune of the People, and C. Antonius Prætor: Both 
theſe were his Brothers, and he gave the latter the Com- 
mand of ſix Legions (all com eee of excellent Soldiers) in 
Macedonia. So many Employments united in one Family, 
gave Anthony the Command of the Republic, where he 1n- 
Feed was abſolute. But now Ofavius, Cx/ar's Heir, ar- 
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rived in Rome. He was Son to Caius Odtadius a Senator, 
and to Accia, Daughter to Julia, Ca/ar's Siſter ; and was 
come from Apollonia in Greece, where he had purſued his 
Studies.. He was Maſter of a great deal of Wit, poſſeſſed 
a lofty Mind, and was of a moſt engaging Converſation 
and his Aſpect was ſo cemely and graceful, that it gained. 
him the Love of all Men. Advice had been ſent him 
of C-/ar's Murder, at which he was deeply afflicted, He 
had alſo been told, that the Conſpirators had a * | 


* his Arrival in Jr 
* confirmed him in his Reſolutions z: that he did not 


4 — 
- 
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ble Party; that 4nthony, and the reſt of his Uncle's 
Friends, ſought for nothing but the aggrandizing them 
ſelves; that Rome was all Tumult, and therefore many” 
adviſed him not to go thither, but to quite lay aſide his 
Pretenſions. But Ofawvius, diſdaining to follow theſe: 


Counſels, reſolved to revenge Cz/ar's Murder, and to 
ſupport his own Pretenſions, tho? at the hazard of his 


Life. In conſequence of this he ſet out from Apollonia. 


and would not land at Brunduſſum, the uſual Port for thoſe” 
who came from that Part of the World, but at a little 
Town not far from it, whence the Officers and Soldiers 


| (overjoyed to ſee ſo near a Relation of their former Gene- 


ral) came out in Crouds to meet him, and gave up the. 
Town to him. After thanking them for their Fidelity, 
he aſſumed the Name of Cz/ar, by which we ſhall gene- 

rally call him in the Sequel. He then marched boldly 


= towards Rome, attended only by a few Domeſtics, but: 


was joined in his way by all his Father's Friends, his Re- 
lations, his Freed-men, and the veteran Soldiers, on 
whom Cz/ar had beſtowed Lands in Italy. Money was 
brought him from all Quarters ; and at his coming near. 
the Capital, he was met by the greateſt Part of the Ma- 
giſtrates, the Officers and People. . 

| 5 How did Anthony behave on this Occaſion? 

A. He was the only Perſon: among Julius Ca. ſar's Ad 
kerents, who did not fend. to pay him his Compliments. 
As many of young Cz/ar's Friends cenſured: Anthony for 
this, he ſpeciouſly made his Apology ; ſaying, that he: 
eould not expect ſuch an Honour, h 


pay him (Anthony) the firſt Viſit: but deſired all his Re- 
ations and Friends to come into the Forum early the next 
Morning, in order to aſſiſt at a ſolemn Act; and: this, 


was to regiſter his Adoption, as he was obliged by Law, 


without which it would have been invalid. His Mother 
and others, repreſenting the great Danger he would there. 
by incur, as he might expect to be oppoſed by the Se- 
nate, the Conſpirators, and Mark. Anthony; Ceſar replied; 
* 'That he had 2 weighed all theſe Matters upon 

ly ; that all he ſaw in Rome only 
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| e being ſo young, 
and Anthony Conſul. He added, that he himſelf would. 
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<< doubt but to get the Decree, of the Senate repealed, 
With regard to the Conſpirators, when the former 
5 ſhould ſee him at the Head of the Relations, Friends, 
and Officers of Cz/ar; and ſupported by the Laws and 
the Affection of the People. That whatever might 
be the Conſequence, he would rather die than renounce. 
fo glorious an Adoption.” Accia ſeeing him fo reſolute, 
claſped him in her Arms, and cried, ** May the Gods 
„(my Son) conduct you, whither you are called by your 
„mighty Deſtinies; and may you return victorious over 
“your Enemies.“ Cæſar going to the Forum, Catus 
Antonius the Prætor mt. his Adoption, after whuch 
he went immediately to Anthony's Palace. 

2. What Reception did he meet with? 

A. Anthony made him wait ſome time at the Door, 
to ſhew his Supenority ; but being afterwards admitted 
in, they accoſted one another with that cold Politeneſs, 
which is ſeen in Perſons of their Rank, who hate one 
another in their Hearts. Cz/ar ſpoke firſt, and after 
thanking Anthony for the Reſpect he had ſhewn to his 
e Foes: he blamed him, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, 
for conſenting to the Pardon of the Conſpirators. He 

then conjured him to change his Conduct, and to attempt 
the revenging of C-z/ar's Death, by joining with his Re- 
lations, Friends, Officers, and Soldiers; and, in caſe this 
were not found ſufficient, to call the People to his Aid. 
He then intreated Anthony to give up to him Julius Ce- 
ſar's Money, which he had carried to his Houſe; in or- 
der that he might pay the People the Legacies which his 
Uncle had bequeathed them : but as the Money above- 
mentioned would not ſuffice for that Purpoſe, he likewiſe 
defired Anthony to lend, or borrow for him, ſo much as 
was neceſſary to diſcharge the whole. Anthony was ſtruck 
at Cz/ar's Boldneſs, but afterwards recovering himſelf, 
he anſwered, That he was greatly miſtaken, if he 
«« 1magined that Jallus Cæſar, in leaving him his Name 
and Eſtate, had alſo left him a Right to the Empire. 
„That as he (Anthony] was Conſul, he therefore was 
not obliged to give him an Account of his Conduct. 
„That it was he who had ſeeured his Inheritance, by fo 
« courageoully bringing forth the Body of Cz/ar, and 
CE Os | reading 
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&« reading his Will to the People, without which his A- 
doption would never have taken place. That he had 
Reaſons for behaving with Clemency towards the Con- 

« ſpirators, but that he was toe. young. to comprehend. 

« them. That with regard to the-Monies he demanded, 

« thoſe belonged to the Commonwealth, and had been 

« 4 ſtributed among the Magiſtrates fince Julius Cz/ar's 
„Death.“ He concluded with adviſing him, not to at- 

' tempt the winning the Affections of the Populace by 
Money, who (he ſaid) were ſo fickle, that their Favour. 
Was not warth. Pune 888 

2. What followed upon this ? 


A. Young .C-/ar plainly foreſaw, that the only Mo- 
tive of Mark Anthony's refuſing him the Money was, that 
he might not be in a Condition to purchaſe the Empire, 
which-was now put up, as it were, to the higheſt Bid- 
der. Ca. ſar left Anthony in a Rage, and immediately 
ſold the Lands and Houſes which had belonged to the 
Dictator; and declared, that the ſole Motive of his ac- 
cepting the Inheritance was, that he might prevent the 

Conſul from depriving the People of the Legacies be- 
queathed them by his 5 5 But now Anthony had Re- 
courſe to Artifice ; he endeavoured to invalidate the Ef- 
fect of the Will, by raiſing Oppoſitions to the Sale which 
Cæſar meditated; ſeveral Perſons claiming thoſe Lands 
and Houſes, as unjuſtly uſurped from their Anceſtors by 
the Dictator, during the Civil Wars. Twas to no pur- 
poſe Young Cx/ar proved, by the original Contracts, that 
is Uncle had — for them with his own Money; and 
that, at the worſt, the famous Decree enacted by the Se- 
nate, ratified every thing tranſacted by him during his 
Dictatorſhip. Anthony, whoſe only Aim was to perplex 
and embroil this Affair, aſſerted, that it would be but 
juſt to allow / Citizens, who had been diſpoſſeſſed of their 
Eſtates by Violence, Time to produce their Proofs; and 
that with reſpect to the Decree of the Senate, it ſeemed 
to have been enacted in no other View, but to continue, 
in their ſeveral Poſts, the Magiſtrates who had been cre- 
ated by the Pictator, for fear leſt the State ſhould fall in- 
to a kind of Anarchy; but that he could not ſay, whe- 
ther that Ordinance ought to be extended ta thoſe Po- 
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feſſions, which Cz/ar had appropriated to himſelf. That 
he could not believe, that ſo equitable an Aſſembly as the 
Senate would countenance Uſurpations, which nothing 
but the Calamity of the Times could juſtify ; and which 
would hereafter ſerve to no other Purpoſe than to feed 
the Pride and Luxury of a young Man. | 
9. How did Cz/ar take this Oppoſition ? + 
4. He immediately fold his own Eſtate with that of 
his Mother and Father-in-law, which they generouſly 
made over to him on this Occaſion ; and with the Mo- 
nies ariſing from them, he paid part of the Legacies be- 
queathed by the Dictator. And now the People, charmed 
with his Liberality, cried aloud, that he was worthy of 
bearing the Name of CæsAR; and as they expected fu- 
ture Benefactions from him, they all declared in his Fa- 
your againſt Antbony; who, to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt 
this new Party, demanded, and obtained the Government 
of Macedonia, and the Command of the Legions there, 
upon the falſe Pretence that the Getæ (a People of 
Scythia) had made an Incurfion into that Province, at 
their hearing of Cz/ar's Death. The Senate, to preſerve 
the Liberties of their Country, employed their utmoſt 
Endeavours to keep the Balance of Power even between 
the Great Men; but they nevertheleſs were obliged to 
give up the Forces of the State, and the Command of the 
Armies to Perſons, who turned their Arms againſt their 
Country. Authony having obtained this Government, 
ſent one of his Brothers thither; ordering him to bring 
into Iraſy all the Troops he ſhould meet with there. His 
Deſign was, to ſeize, in Imitation of the DiQator, on - 
Gallia Ciſalpina ; and, after extending his Authority from 
thence to Kome, to drive young Cæſar from it. Mark 
Anthony's Animoſity againſt him diſplayed itſelf ſtrongly 
in the Games which Cretonius the Ædile cauſed to be 
wy exhibited to divert the People; on which Occaſion, as 
bas been related, the Crown and Golden Chair were to 
Hl be brought forth in all public Spectacles, to perpetuate 
the Memory of the late Dictator; but were now refuſed. 
when ſent by Cæſar. This young Roman diſcovering his. 
Anger at Anthony on that Account, the latter threatned 
{ to impriſon him, upon which Ce/ar ſtifled his Reſent- 
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ment. But he afterwards, in his Speeches to the People 


in the Forum, made Anthony odious to them; by inſinuat- 
ing, that he oppoſed him in his Endeavours to pay _ 
the Legacies, which his Uncle had bequeathed to them. 
Such Speeches, repeated artfully on different Occaſions, 
rendered the Conſul very obnoxious. His Ingratitude was 
univerſally deteſted ; and his own Guards threatned to 
deſert him, in caſe he continued thus to injure the adopt- 
ed Son of their beloved General. Anthony now found 
it neceſſary for him to diſſemble his Thoughts, and 
therefore aſſured the Guards, that he was ready to give 
Cz/ar all his Friendſhip, provided he would treat him 
with a proper Decency. | 5 

9, Were they reconciled ? 6 {. 

A. The Officers procured an Interview between An. 
thony and Cæſar, upon which they were ſeemingly Friends, 
and promiſed to ſuccour each other to the utmoſt of their 
Power. Anthony then deſired Cæſar to aſſiſt him in his. 
Endeavours to diſpoſſeſs Decimus Brutus, one of the Con- 
ſpirators, of Gallia Ciſalpina, and to get it for himſelf, 
which Cz/ar promiſed to do. Axthony bringing this Af- 
fair before the Senate, they rejected his Demand; whence 
it appeared, that the Senate did not deſire the Ruin of 


the Conſpirators, whoſe Cauſe they looked upon as that 


of Liberty. But Ant hbouy now addreſſing the unthinking 
Plebeians, (whoſe Tribunes he had gained) they pron, 
him the Government above-mentioned ; upon which he, 
in ſpite of the Senate, ſent a powerful Body of Forces to- 
drive D. Brutus from thence. The Enemies to the Se- 
nate and Conſpirators rejoiced at this Reconciliation of 


| Anthony and Caſar, which however was not laſting ; oc- 


cafioned principally by the latter's attempting to get Fa- 
minius, one of his Creatures, elected a Tribune of the? 
People. This Anthony oppoſed with all his Might; and- . 
at the ſame time he enacted a Decree, by which Cz/ar 


was forbid to make any Donation contrary to the Laws. 


Fheir reciprocal Hatred increafing, Anthony ſpoke in the: 
moſt contemptuous'Terms of Celor z during which, the 
latter was ſecretly labouring at the Ruin of his Enemy. 


| Ce/ar inflamed the 1 againſt him; and even the 85 


veteran Officers and 80 
KEENE \ 


%. 


ers in Antheny's Army. [Thoſe 
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who compoſed Anthony's Guards inſiſted upon his joining 
with Cz/ar, declaring, that otherwiſe ; why would ruin 
both them and himſelf, ſince the Parties which formerly 
divided the Commonwealth between Pompey and C>far 
ſtill exiſted. Mark Anthony wiſhed, as earneſtly as they 
could do, the Deſtruction of the Conſpirators; but he 
would not yield to have it brought about by young Cæ- 
ſar, who he feared Would ſeize (upon pretence of even- 
ging the Dictator's Death) on the Government, after 
cruſhing the Republican Party; and this was the fecret 
Motive of their Diviſions. Anthony, to content his Of- 
ficers, expatiated on the Bravery with which he had de- 
fended the Dictator's Memory; and the prudent Mea- 
ſures he had taken, in order to get an Opportunity of re- 
venging his Death; and as he pretended to unboſom his 
whole Soul to them on this Occaſion, they ſeemed ſatis- 
fied with his Remenſtrances; but ſtill they inſiſted upon 
his being reconciled to Cz/ar. He accordingly. was 
obliged to have an Interview with him, in which, after. 
many Compliments. and reciprocal Civilities, they ſepa- 
rated no leſs Enemies than before, 1 8 5 
1 2. What enſued upon this? - at 
179 4. Young C-/ar would willingly have been aſſiſted by 
| 1 Anthony in revenging Julius Carſar's Death, but could not; 
bear to think of his ſeizing upon the Commonwealth; 
18 whilſt Anibeny, not valuing (in his Heart) whether the 
| | me DiRator's Memory was revenged, made the attaining of 
| it Sovereign Power his only Aim. In conſequence of 3 
| 4 ; Anthony, to ruin Cz/ar in the Minds of the People, put 
3 ſeveral of his own Guards under an Arreſt, upon pretence: 
of their having been bribed by young 3 to murder. 
him. This made a great Noiſe, every one looking up- 
on the conſpiring the Death of a Conſul, as the blackeſt 
of Crimes. C#z/ar alarmed at this, ran up and down the 
Streets, proteſting his Innocence: and being denied En- 
trance to Anthony's Palace, he called him a thouſand Vil. 
lains, and defied him to produce a ſingle Evidence. Va- 
rious Conſtructions were put on this Incident; ſome even 
ſuſpecting that both Cæſar and Anthony had done this in 
Concert, in order that they might have an Opportunity 
of taking np Arms, and ruining the Liberties of their, 
- : : Country. 
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Country. But their Conduct afterwards - ſhewed, that 
they mutually endeavoured to deſtroy one another ; and 
that each aſpired to be the ſole Head of the Party which 
oppoſed the ene for now both took up Arms, 
and a-freſh War broke out, about three Quarters of a. 
Year after the Dictator's Murder. a 
9, In what Manner? ; 5 8 
A. Mark Anthony cauſed four Legions, which he had 
ſent for from Macedonia, in order to ſeize upon Gallia 
C:i/alpina, to advance near Rome. He flattered himſelf 
with the Hopes, that Lepidus, who was at the Head of 
four Legions in Spain, and that two other Commanders 
who had been Lieutenants to the Dictator, and com- 
manded ſive Legions more, would declare in his Favour. 
Cæſar alſo levied 10,000 Men in Campania, and won 
over two of Anthony's Legions; but as he was not inveſt- 
ed with any Employment, he, by the Credit of Cicero, 
won over the Senate to his Intereſt; Cicero hated An- 
thony, and for this Reafon only, becauſe he thought him 
an Enemy to the Commonwealth. This great Orator 
ſceing Anthony going to invade Gal/za Ciſalpina, perſuad- 
ed the Senate to oppoſe young Cz/ar's Troops to him. 
The moſt judicious Senators, the greateſt Part of whom 
were related to the Conſpirators, approved an Opinion 
which would ſow the Seeds of Diſcord among the op- 
polite Party; and were in hopes that the Chiefs of it 
would, by their mutual Feuds, bring one another to De- 
ſtruction; which Circumſtance was not unknown to 
young Cæſar. | 8 

2. How did he behave on this Change? 

A. He reſolved to diſſemble with the Senate; to ſup- 
preſs for ſome time his Hatred againſt the Conſpirators; 
and to rid himſelf, if poſſible, of Anthony, before he turn- 
ed his Arms againſt the Conſpirators. Twas merely to. 
impoſe upon the Senate that he refuſed the Title of Pro- 

eter, which his Soldiers would beſtow on him: But he 
told his moſt intimate Friends, that the ſole Motive of 
his refuſing it was, that the Senate might offer it him. 
They, on their Side, endeavoured alſo to deceive Cæ- 


ſar, and to dazzle him with Titles and Honours which 


had more Luſtre than Power; and accordingly they of. 
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fered him the Title he had rejected, and many other 
exalted Honours, Ca/ar ſaw plainly, that the ſole Mo. 


tive of this was, to make him obliterate the Remem- 
brance of his Father's Death, or to put him out of a 


Condition to revenge it. 
©. What was Anthony doing ? 2.3 
7 A. By virtue of an Ordinance of the 
An. Rom. 711. People, tho' in oppoſition to the Senate, 
FN the Government of Gallia C:i/alpina had 
been decreed him, which Julius Cz/ar had beſtowed on 
Decimus Brutus, and the Senate had confirmed. Anthony, 
after winning. moſt of the Cities of that Province, was 
then actually beſieging D. Brutus in Mutina or Modena. 
The Senate, exaſperated at this Enterprize, made againſt 
their Orders, enacted a Decree, (which Cicero drew up) 
whereby Anthony was ordered to raiſe the Siege, to march 
back his Army to the Rubicon, and there wait the Orders 
of the Senate, upon pain of being declared an Enem 
to his Country. As Mark Anthony was at the Head of a 
owerful Body of Forces, he laughed at the Decree; and 
e, that he hoped to ſoon ſacrifice Decimus Brutus 
to the Manes of Cz/ar ; which Anſwer was looked upon 
as a Declaration of War. About this time new Conſuls. 
were elected, viz. Hirtius and Panſa, both great Friends 
to the late Dictator; the former of whom had fought. 
under Julius Cæſar, and writ an Account of the Wits 
of Egypt and Africa, annexed to that Emperor's Com- 
mentaries. The Senate being met, Anthony was declared 
an Enemy to the Commonwealth, wherein Cicero was 
very inſtrumental, he having made ſeveral ingenious and. 
very ſevere Invectives againſt him; all which, in Imi- 


tation of Demeſt henes, he entitled Philippics, The Senate 


now gave young Cz/ar equal Power and Authority with 
the Conſuls, whom they ſent with all Speed to relieve 
D. Brutus beſieged in Modena. A Letter which Cæſar 
received from Anthony, in which. he upbraided him with. 
aſſiſting Julius Cz/ar's Murderers, made a ſtrong Impreſ- 
fion upon him; however, he concealed his Thoughts, 
and-marched with the Conſuls. Panſa was at the Head 


of four Legions, all new Levies; and Hirtius (by a pri- 
vate Order from the Senate, who wanted 3 
5 | | ar' 8 
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ſar's Army) demanded back two Legions, which Cz/ar 
delivered up immediately to the Conſul, without the leaſt 
viſible Reluctance, and afterwards joined his remaining 
Troops to thoſe of the Conſuls: Thus the DiQator's . 

adopted Son was ſeen marching under his Enemies Stand- 
ards, to ſuccour one of his Father's Aſſaſſins. | '3 
2. What was the Iſſue of this War? e 
A. The Conſuls took Bononia in a little time, and 4a - 

thony meeting Pan/a ſoon after, defeated him; but re- 
turning careleſly to his Camp, was worſted by Hirtius. 
Not many Days after a general Battle was fought near 
Modena, when Antheny, with much Difficulty, and after 
a great Slaughter had been made, was overthrown, after 
. which he fled to Gallia Tran/alpina to Lepidus, Plancus, 
and Aſinius Pollio, who were in thoſe Parts at the Head 
of conſiderable Bodies of Forces, hoping they would de- 
clare in his Favour. The Senate overjoyed at Anthony's 
Defeat, whom they conſidered as an undone Man, ſent 
Orders to their Generals to oppoſe his Paſſage. They 
no longer kept any Meaſures with C-/ar, thinking they 
now had nothing to fear from him; and inveſted Deci- 
mus Brutus with the Command of the Army, with Or- 
ders for him to purſue Anthony as an Enemy to his Coun- 
try. This Conduct ſhewed young Cæſar what Uſage 
he was to expect from the greateſt Part of the Senators. 
Panſa, before he expired, diſcovered their Intentions to 

him as follows: Your Father (ſaid he to young Cæ- 
jar, whom he had deſired to draw near his Bed-ſide) 
* was always dearer to me than my own Life. Altho? 
“J adhered, as well as yourſelf, from prudential Mo- 
« tives, to the Senate; I yet ever harboured a ftrong 
«« Deſire, and hoped to meet one Day with an Oppor- 
«« tunity, of revenging his Death. Mine, which is now. 
«« impending, deprives me of that Conſolation ; but be- 
fore I cloſe my Eyes, I will at leaſt acquit myſelf to- 
«« wards the Son, of the Obligations by which I ſtand 
« bound to the Father, Know that you are as much 
„ ſuſpected by, and as odious to the Senate, as Anthony 
your Enemy. They deteſt you equally ; they were 
% overjoyed at your Diſſentions, and they hope to cruſh 
you both. The only Reaſon of their declaring for you 
5 8 1 
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was, they believed your Party the weakeſt, and con- 
ſequently the eaſieſt to be deſtroyed. My Deſiga, far 
different from that of the Senate, was, to oblige An- 
thony by force of Arms to a Reconciliation with you; 
to afterwards join our Armies, and to revenge, in 
Conjunction, the Murder of our common Benefa tor. 

This is the oaly Courſe you can take Join with 
Anthony, whom you will not find fo haughty ſince 


6 


his Defeat. I reſtore you your two Legions, and 


66 


would as freely give you up the reſt of the Army, 
« were it in my Power. The Officers ate ſo many Spies 
strom the Senate, and have ſecret Orders to watch us.“ 


The Conſul expired ſoon after. . 


What Steps were now taken by C-ſar? _ 
A. He put himſelf at the Head of his Forces, and 
was ſoon joined by two Legions more. The Command 


of the reſt of the Troops, by Order of the Senate, was 


given to Decimus Brutus, who immediately purſued Au- 


thony*: The only Reaſon of the Senate's giving D. Bru- 
tus this Command Was, that they might have an Army 
at their Diſpoſal ; but Cæſar was exaſperated at this 
Uſage, and therefore had ſome Thoughts of Toning 
Ant bony; however, upon mature Reflection, he reſolved 
to ingratiate himſelf, if poſſible, with both, and to ſee 


whic en Lepidus and Plancus would declare for. For 
e 


the Conſulate in his Name; and at the ſame time ſent 
Anthony ſeveral of his principal Officers, whom he had . 
taken Priſoners in the laſt Battle. The Senate havin 
refuſed Cz/ar the Conſulate, he plainly ſaw, that it 
would be his Intereſt to join with Authony, and for this 
Purpoſe he, by Letter, founded the Diſpoſitions of Lepi- 
dus, Plancus, and Afinius Pollio; and, at the ſame time, 


this Purpole, he got his Friends in Rome to demand 


infinuated a Deſire to be reconciled with Mart Anthony ; 


and of this he gave a freſh Proof, by permitting Venti- 


dius, Anthony's Lieutenant, whom he might ea 25 have 


defeated, to march away unmoleſted; charging him at 


the ſame Time to tell Antbony, in his Name, that he acted 


directly 9 their common Intereſt. 
2. Where was Authony then? 1 gf . 
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A. Being vigorouſly purſued by D. Brutus, he was 
obliged to fly over the Apt, Advice of which being ſent 
the Senate, the Partizans of Pompey in it cried aloud, 


that the Commonwealth had recovered its Liberty; and 


as tho? Anthony had been already ſeized, ten Commiſſio- 
ners were appointed to proſecute him. But Anthony was 


ſafe in Gaul, where he wrote to Lepidus, Plancus, and 
 Afenius Pollio, (formerly his Friends,) and conjured them 


to ſuccour him. Lepidus, who was appointed Governor 


of Spain, was greatly ſurpriſed and confounded at Au- 


r bony's Arrival. Lepidus was more reſpected for the 
Merit of his Anceſtors than for his own Bravery ; had 
little Capacity; was very ambitious, without being va- 


liant; and tho? enterprizing, was yet fearful. Lepidus 


anſwered Anthony, that as the Senate had declared him 
an Enemy to his Country, the like Decree would be 
enacted againſt kim, ſhould he countenance him. Aſinius 


Pollio, on the contrary, aſſured him that he would join 


him with the greateſt Pleaſure ; but Plancus was waver- 
ing, and flattered Anutheny and Decimus Brutus, alter- 


nately, with the Hopes of re-inforcing them. But now 
Anthony, reduced to this Extremity, refolved upon a bold 

Action. He marched immediately to Lepidus's Army, 
and marked out his Camp near it. He x 


conjured him to join in revenging Julius Cæſar's Me- 
mory. Whilſt this Affair was negotiating, Lepidus's Sol- 
diers, who deſpiſed him as much as they venerated An- 


 thony, received him at Midnight, in their Camp, and. 


acknowledged him their General. Some even offered 


to kill Lepidus; but Anthony, ſcorning ſo baſe a Counſel, 


3 the moſt humane Treatment, and left him the 

1tle and the exterior Marks of Command, tho* him- 

felf enjoyed it wholly. Anthony being now reinforced 

by A/Anius Po.lio, Plaacus, and Ventidius, ſaw himſelf at 

the Head of 17 Legions. SM | 
2, What Meaſures did the Senate take ? - 


£. They now were ſtrangely dejected. They before 
had imagined that the Dictatorial Party was quite ruin- 
ed upon Anthony's flying over the Alps, and therefore 
were determined to oblige young Cæſar to diſband his 


Army. To prevent this, Cæſar reſolved to ſue for the 
: | pb | Conſulate z 


of 


n ſent, and 


* 
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Conſulate ; and tis ſaid, that he attempted, about this 
time, a Reconciliation with Anthony. As Cicero was 


very powerful in the Senate, Cz/ar, by their common 


Friends, deſired him to employ his Credit, in order that 
they might be elected Conſuls together; declaring fur- 


ther, that the only Motive of his aſpiring to this Office 
Was, that he might learn the Arts of Government under 


ſo great a Maſter as Cicero. The latter ſeduced by 
Praiſe, of which he was extremely fond, and hoping to 
govern Cæſar, declared in his Favour z and employed 
all his Rhetoric in the Senate to get him elected Conſul, 


which Propoſal, however, after very warm Debates, was 


rejected. But Cæſar advancing his Army near to Rome, 


the Report of it had a much ſtronger Effect than all Ci 


cero's Eloquence. This terrified the Senate to ſuch a 
Degree, that they choſe Cz/ar Conſul ; who now1magin. 


ing that he had no farther Occaſion for Cicero's Credit, 


cauſed Quintus Pedus, his Relation and Creature, to be 
choſen his Collegue, in Prejudice of Cicero. | 
2: What was the firſt Act after his Admiſſion to the 


 Confulſhip ? 


A. He got his Adoption confirmed in a general Aſ- 
ſembly of the People. But as Brutus and Caſſius were 
at the Head of above 20 Legious, he found it abſolutely 
neceſſary for him to be reconciled to Anthony; and ac- 
cordingly the Senate, tho' with prodigious ReluQance, 
revoked ſolemnly all the Decrees that had been enacted 
againſt Anthony, Dolabella, and other Friends of the 
ator; and likewiſe condemned Brutus, Caius, and 
their ſeveral Accomplices. Cz/ar now offered Anthony 
to 19 their Forces, and march together againſt Brutus 
and Caffius. Auibeny returned over the Alps, at the head 


of 17 Legions, when Decimus finding it impoſlible to op- 


poſe him, thought of retiring to Brutus and Cafſius, who 
were in Greece. But moſt of his Soldiers, being not ſa- 
tisfied with his Deſign, revolted either to Anthony or 


young C2/ar ; and Decimus himſelf endeavouring, with 


a few Attendants, to paſs through Gaul, was taken and 


| betrayed at Lquileia by Seguanus, Governor of the Coun- 
try, who ſent his Head to Anthony. Thus fell D. Bru- 


tus, the Confident and Friend to Julius Cez/ar, who had 
| „ 8 „ beaped 
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| heaped the greateſt Benefits upon him. About this time, 
TFrebonius, another of the Conſpirators, excluding Dola- 


bella from Pergamus and Smyrna, becauſe the Senate had 
declared him an Enemy, was taken by him ; and after 
being put to grievous Torments, his Head was ſtruck off, 


and kicked about in a moſt contemptuous Manner by the 
Soldiers. | ; 5 


2. In what Manner was the ſecond Triumvirate 
formed ? +; pn pn Je 15 
A. Both Cæſar and Mark Anthony were now willing to 


be reconciled, and their common Friends prevailed with 


them to agree upon an Interview. The Conference was 
accordingly held in a little. deſart Iſland near Modena; 
both Armies being encamped on the Banks of the River, 


and Bridges thrown over it, on which a Guard was 


oſted. Lepidus being admitted to this Interview, went 
firſt into the Iſland, to fee if both Parties might paſs into 
it with Safety, they ſtill 1 one another. Lepi- 


dus 2 made the Signal agreed upon, the two Gene- 
- 


rals cro 


d, by oppoſite ways, into the Ifland. They 


embraced, and immediately walked to the higheſt Emi- 


nence in the Iſland, whence they might be ſeen by their 
reſpective Armies, They then fat down, and Cæſar 


- ſeated himſelf in the middle, as being the moſt honour- 
able Place. And now, without taking any notice of paſt 
Tranſactions, they debated upon what Form of Govern- 
ment they ſhould give the Commonwealth ; and, after 

three Days Conference, agreed That Ofawins ſhould 
«« reſign the Conſulate to Ventidius; that Lepidus, Cæ- 


*« /ar, and Anthony, ſhould inveſt themſelves with the ſu- 
preme Authority, during five Years, under the Name 
e of Triumwvir: : That Anthony ſhould have all Gaul ex- 


6 . Narbonne, which Lepidus was to have with Spain; 
W 


it Cz/ar was to poſſeſs Africa, Sicily, and Sardi- 


nia, with the other Iſlands; and that 7:aly and the 


- CC 


Eaftern Provinces ſhould continue for a time in com- 


mon.“ In this manner, ſays Plutarcb, did theſe three 
Men divide the World, as. tho? it had been their patri- 
monial Eſtate. They further agreed to deſtroy all their 
Enemies, on which Gccaſion Cicero cauſed #4 « 

f Controverſy ; Anthony, his implacable Enemy, refufſng 


e greateſt 


to 


+ 
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to come to any Accommodation *till his Death was de. 
termined. Lepiaus (who was only a Tool) conſented to 
this; whilſt Cz/ar, on account of former Friendſhip, 
would have his Life ſpared, but at laſt conſented to his 
Death. „ 5 
ah Did not the Triumviri behave with the utmoſt 
ruelty ? . | | 1 5 
A. They proſcribed 300 Senators and upwards of 2000 
Egquites. Kome was now in a moſt deplorable Condition; 
nothing being heard but Cries and Lamentations in every 
Part of it, and Murders were committed every where by 
the Soldiers. No Man durſt refuſe Entrance to any of 
them, and Rome appeared like a Town that was expos'd 
to the Sword of the moſt mercileſs Enemy. Great Num- 
bers of uncondemn<d Perſons loſt their Lives in this Con- 
fuſion: In a word, the moſt horrid Fury that Revenge 
. or: Intereſt could ſuggeſt, and the, moſt generous Kind- 
neſs that Love or Fidelity could inſpire, were ſeen in 
different Incidents of this dreadful Proſcription. The 
Triumviri carried their Inhumanity to ſuch lengths, as 
to give up to one another their neareſt Relations. Lepi- 
dus ſacriſied his Brother Paulus to his two Collegues; 
Marz Anthon, abandoned to Cz/ar his Uncle Lucius; 
and Ca. ſar gave up, to Anthony, Cicero, to whom he was 
bound age ſtricteſt Obligations. Cicero had fled on 
board a Ship, but not being able to endure the Sea, he 
returned to Shore, ſaying, That he would die in his 
con Country, which he had fo often preſerved; and 
. pong to a {mall Village, his Servants, being terrified. 
by Prodigies, put him again into his Litter, and were 
carrying him back to Sea. But Cicero ſpying Ruffians 
coming, ordered his Litter to be ſet down, and quietly 
ſubmitted his Neck to Pomponius Lena, whom 4 
had ſaved from Condemnation. This Wretch cut off 
his Head and Hands, and carrying them to Anthony, 
he inſulted over them. Some relate, that it was his Cuſ- 
tom to have the Heads of thoſe whom he had proſcribed 
brought upon his Table, and that he there uſed to feed 
. his Eyes a long time with this ſhocking Spectacle. His 
Wife Falv'a, according to Dion, ſpit upon Cicero's Head; 
and laying it on her Lap, pulled out the Tongue, and 


pierced 
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pierced it ſeveral times with her Bodkin. The Head 
and Hands being afterwards, by Order of Anthony, fixed 

upon the Reftrum, the People were ſtruck with Horror, 

to ſee the Remains of a Man, whoſe wonderful Elo- 

"quence had ſo often triumphed in that very Place. Ci- 

cero. was then about ſixty- four Years of Age. 

2. Who were the nent Vicki " 

5 Thoranius, young Caſar's Tutor, who had educa- 

ted him with ſo much Care, and Plotius, Who was de- 
ſigned Conſul, were included in the Projcription. Quin- 
' tins, Cicero's:Brother, with all his Sons, were murder- 
ed. The moſt ſacred Ties of Nature were violated on 

this Occafion, tho? many fingular and wonderful Exam 


TW I 


' ples of the Love of Wives to their Huſbands, ay of 
Slaves to their Maſters, were ſeen. Opprus, taking his 
decrepit Father on his Shoulders, carried-him to the Sea- 
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fide, and eſcaped with him into Sicily, for which the 
People, at his Return, appointed him Adil, and gave 
him large Sums of Money. [Thoſe who eſcaped 18 
ſcription fled either to Brutus in Micedonia, or to Cornifi- 
cius in Africa; but the 7 0 Part went to young Pom- 
fey in Sicily, who was then very powerful, particularly 
by Sea, and from whom they met with the moſt gene- 
rous and humane Treatment. The Triumwir:, in order 
to raiſe. Money, taxing 1400 Roman Ladies; theſe went 
to the Place where thoſe inhuman Magiſtrates were aſ- 
ſembled, When Hertenſia (Daughter to Hortenfius the fa- 
mous Orator) reproaching them, in the molt pathetic, 
tho? decent Terms, with their Cruelty, they reduced the 
Number of Ladies to 400; but at the ſame time taxed 
above 100,000 Men; a.ter which the Triumwirs went to 
the Senate-houſe, . and declared that the Proſeription 
J ͤ ET „„ wp, 
2. What were the Conſpirators doin gs - , ” 
A They had now made a conſider 8 _  , - 
ble Progreſs in the Eaſt, Caſſius having An. Rom. 712. 
ſubjected all Syria; upon which Cæſar 


and Anthony went into Macedonia, in order to fight them. 
Calſius and Brutus met at Smyrna; and after reducing 
' the Rhodians and Lycians, they met again at Cardin, where 
ee ATE 10. re SOR e eee. 
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Here one Evening Brutus, as he was ſitting penſive and 

4 revolving the Tranſactions of his Life; the Memory 
„ of Cz/ar occurring to him, now . not as a 
% Traitor, a Tyrant, or Uſurper, but as one he loved and 
* murdered; an Apparation appeared (or he thought 

appeared to him) which told him he was his evil Ge- 

c nius, and would meet him at Ph:/;ppi, to which he 
„ calmly anſwered, I will meet thee there. Brutus 
"«& communicating the ſad Impreſſion which this made 
„ upon him to Caſſius, he, in an Epicurean manner, 
% gave him a ſuperficial Comfort, by Diſcourſes of the 
1 Illuſions our Fancies, our Preams, and our Sorrows 
6 imprint upon the Mind, and make, of an ene 

&«& a real Torment.” This Diſcourſe however ſatisfied 
Brutus, and ſoon after they marched into Thrace, and 
then to the City of Philippi, ſituated on the Confines of 


Macedon and Thrace, near which the Forces of the Tri- 
" noir; were encampet.. v LR. 
2. I defire to know the Particulars of the Battle 
fought between them. _ ” 5 
| y Their Armies 'were not very unequal ; the Con- 
ſpirators having 19 Legions and 20,000 Horſe, and the 
: 7 riumviri the ſame Nantbe: of Legions and 13.000 
_ Horſe. Several Skirmiſhes were fought, in which the 
Troops of the Conſpirators had always the Advantage. 
At laſt. the Day appeared which was to determine the 
Fate of the Commonwealth. The two Armies moved, 
and marched againft each other with equal Fury. That 
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of the Triumwviri was commanded by Anthony only, In 
the Army of the Conſpirators, Brutus commanded the 
Right, and- Caſfus the Left of the Line. The firſt 
broke the oppoſite Wing of the Enemy; the ſecond 
« was himſelf forced. But by a Failure in their Orders 
and Intelligence, each was ignorant of the other's 
« Fortune; Brutus followed his Blow, and his Heat 
* drove him too far before he thought of Caius, whom 
„, at laſt, with a ſtrong Detachment, he returns to re- 
* lieve. His Friend retreated to a riſing Ground, to 
* view and bewail the Fate of their Cauſe, and com- 
„ manded an Officer to obſerve that Body marching to- 


„ wards him. The Gentleman ſoon found them Friends 
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e and confidently rid in among them; they as kindly 
4 incloſed him to enquire News: Upon ſeeing: this, 
« the miſerable Caſſus concluded him taken by the Ehe- 
« my; and giving all for loſt, retired into a Tent, where 
% he was, by his own Order; killed by a Servant. Here 
« Brutus — finks and falls into the moſt extreme De 


& ſpair. He, with ſome others that eſcaped the Purſuit 
s retired to a Thicket of a Wood, where alſo finding 


after having Expreſſed a Satisfaction (but a falſe one, 


« ſince ke could not live with it) in his Integrity, ran 


46 upon his Sword, and trans fixed his at Heart. Such 


Was the End of Brutus and Calſtus, who, as ſome relate, 
died by the ſame Weapons with which they had tabbed 
Cæſar. All thoſe who were conſeious of their haying 
= ſhared in the Guilt of Julius Cz/ar's Death, laid violent 
| Hands upon themſelves; but the reſt rallying, ſubmitted 
to the Conquerors, by whom they were hanourably treat- 
ed. The Friumviri, by this Victory, eſtabliſhed their 
Empire on the Ruins of the Commonwealth; its Liber. 
ties being buried in the Plains of Pharſalia, with Brutus 


and Caſtus, the laſt of the Romant. Some relate; that 


_ others ſay; that, at the Beginning of t 
and hid himſelf in the Baggage. 


== young C-/ar ſell ſiek before the Engagement; whilſt 
e ke baude. be wen 
What was done by Caſar and Mark Anthony after 


? 
, 
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_ 4: They ſpent the following Days in-wreaking:thelg 


= Vengeance on their Enemies. Hortenſtus, Pro-conſul of 
| Macedonia, after the Death of Fulius Cæſar Was mur 


| Yered on the Tomb of Caius Aalonius, 'whom'Hortcnfius 


Had put to death by Bruturs Order. Livius Brutus) Fa- 
ther of Livia, who was afterwards married to young Ce. 
Jar, murdered himſelf in his Fent: ara; a brave Ro. 
man, Obliged his Freed-man to diſpatch him. Cæſar, on 
this Occaſion, ſeemed to behave with more Cruelty than 
was natural to him; he ſending Brus Head to Nine, 
to be laid at the Feet of the late Di@ator's Statue. IIIs 
Aſhes were ſent to his Wife Portia; Gates Dau 
+0 who is ſaid to have killed herſelf by fwallowing 7 
Coals. Caſar forced a Senator and his Som to ca ſt Lots 
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for their Lives, which they both refuſed; but the Father 
gave himſelf up to Execution, and the Son ſtabbed him- 
ſelf before his Face. Caſar then returned to Italy, and 
Antbony after viſiting Athens, where he was preſent at the 
Conferences: of the Philoſophers, eroſſed into Aa with 
all his Troops, where he was waited upon and courted 
by all thoſe Princes of the Haſt whojrecognized the No- 
mam Power; a Crna that ſoothed maſt agreeably 
his ambitious Temper. He pardoned moſt of thoſe of 
Brutuss Party who ſurrendered to him; and extorted 
out of the People in theſe Countries almöſt all the Mo- 
ney which had been left them by Brutus and Caſſius. 
Anthony then made himſelf ſupreme Judge ofthe Diſputes 
between the Kings of thoſe OQountries: 4 
2. Did not he ſummon Cleopatra Queen of Fg. to 
appear before him T whe f d for 
3 Being in Cilicia, he was told that her Governors 
in Phænicia had ſent Succours to Caſſus againit Pola- 
bella (beheaded by Brutus Orderin Laodicea) and there- 
fore he commanded her to come and appear before him; 
a Circumſtance Which aſterwards proved hig Ruin. Cleo- 
patra, ſure of the Triumph of her Gharms, which ſhe 
had tried ſo ſucceſsfully on Julius Cxiſar, was perſuaded 
that ſhe might eaſily captivate Aubeny. She was verß 
oung and unexperienced when known to the former; 
but ſhe was going to appear before, Anthom in an Age 
in which Women add to the Pride of Beauty, the 
greateſt Wit, and Knowledge of Affairs. 'Clegpatra was 
chen ſive and twenty. She now got together, very rich 
Gifts, large Sums of Money, and, aboye, all, exceed- 
ingly- rich Dreſſes; relying till more on the, Charms 
and Graces of her Perſon (more powerfal than the rich- 
eſt Habits) ſhe ſet out very r her Journey. Af- 
ter crofling the Sea of Pamphylia, the entered the. (Huus, 
9/2 Ao up that River, arrived at Terfus, where Mart 
Authony then was. No Princeſs ever appeared in a more 
; nificence.. + The 
Stern of het Ship was of Gold, the Sails of purple Sk, 
and the Oars-of Silver. On the Deck was aCanopy 
of gold Tiſſue, under which the Queen, habited like Ve- 
au, reclined 3 lovely Boys fanning her like oy vl 
| | Cupids; 
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| Cupids; and herſelf ſurrounded with the moſt beautiful 
| Naum of her Court, in the Dreſſes of Nereidt and 
1 Graces. Inſtead of 'T'rumpets ; Flutes, Hautboys, Viols, 
| and ſuch like Inſtruments, played the moſt tender Airs; 
And the Cadence of the Oars, which kept time, made 
HF this Harmony n. On the Deck the 
„ moſt exquiſite Perfumes were burnt, which diffuſed their 
Odours to a great Diſtance on the River, and to each 
of its Banks, which were covered with numberleſs 
Spectators. £0 1 3 7 Ih FFF os 
0 2; What Reception, did 9 meet wit? 
A. The People flocked in ſuch Cronds to meet her, 
that Anthony, who then ſat in his Tribunal, was, le 
alone. A Report was ſpread, that Vauus was coming in 
a Maſque to Bacchus, for the Advantage of Aa. She 
was no ſooner landed, but Anibony ſent to pay his Com- 
| pliments, and to invite her to Supper. She thanked 
him, but deſired to have him for her Gueſt, for which 
Purpoſe ſhe ordered Tents to be pitched on the Banks 
of the River. Antbony went, and found all the Prepa- 
| rations inexpreflibly magnificent; but he was ſtruck chief - 
ly with the Illumination; Lamps being diſpoſed, in the Ti 
utmoſt Order and Beauty, in ſuch Numbers, that their 2 1 
Light almoſt-rivalled that of the Sun. Autbeay invite 
| her to an Entertainment the next Day; but though no- 
| | thing was wanting in it with gba to Order and Mag- : 
| nificence, yet he coufeſſed that her's was infinitely. ſupe= - 
| rior. Very little Notice was taken of the Complaints  ' Ml 
made againſt Cleopatra, which were really without Founs == 
dation: She inchanted Mark 4nthony; to ſuch a Degree, | 
and 'patned ſo abſolute an Aſcendant over him, that 
twas not poſſible for him to refuſe her any Thing; and 
tu / as then, at her Requeſt, that he put to death An 
her Siſter, who had fled for Refuge to the Temple of 
Diana in Miletus. Nothing was now ſeen but Banquets; 
and as Aut hony was one Day admiring the Richneſs and 
Workmanſhip of a great Number of Gold Cups, nie 
faid they were nothing, and prgſented them ta him. 
"Twas doubtleſs in one of theſe” Entertainments, that 
- (a Wager being laid)  Clcoparra diſlolved a Peart of im- 
meunſe Value, and afterwards ſwallowed it, + The other 
W „ Þ | _ Pearl, 
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Pearl, after Clecpatra's Death, coming into the Hands 
of Cæſar, he had it cut aſunder, and made two Pen- 
dants of it, and therewith adorned the Statue of Venus. 
Cleopatra, to captivate Au hony ſtill more, never ſuffered 
Him to be out of her Sight; but made it her whole 
Study to divert him, and bind him the faſter in her 
Chains. She uſed to play at Dice with him; attend 
in all his Parties of Hunting, and whenever he exerciſed 
hie Troops. Her.only- Care was, to amuſe him agree- 
ably, and not to give him time to feel the Weight of 
his Chains. Antbony had followed her to Alexandria in 
Egypt, where they ſpent the Remainder of the Year in 
the midſt of the moſt riotous Delights. 
2. What was doing at Rems during this Interval? 
A. Ci ſar was extremely bufy in ſettling the Affairs of 
Italy, and dividing the Lands among the ee, which 
gave him great Trouble; the Inhabitants of the ſeveral 
owns, with their Wives and Children, that were to be 
| 1 the Soldiers, flocking to Rome in Crouds, 
filling the City with Cries and Lamentations, which 
+» Taifed great Murmurs againſt Cæſar. 
Au. Rom. 713. In this Diſtribution, no City: ſuffered 
e more than Cremona, it having been 
a attached to-Brutzs's Party, and Mantua met with 
the Hke Fate. On this Occaſion Virgil, the Muſes Dar- 
ling, and one of the greateſt Poets that ever lived, had 
Aike to have loſt his Life; for a Centurion coming to 
diſpoſſeſs him of his little Eſtate, and being oppoſed, 
Virgil was forced to fly, and had a very narrow Eſcape, 

. ſwam over a River; which Removal, however, 
ſkems < have chiefly promoted his future Advancement, 
Ace it gave Riſe to his firſt Eclogue. The many Diſ- | 

orders raiſed- upon theſe Occaſions, and the repeated Dif- 

ſiculties in which Cæſar was involved, gave the imperi- 
ous Falwia, Mark Anthony's Wife, a fair Opportunity to 
attempt the compaſling of her Deſigns, ' the chief of 
whick was, to bring back her Huſband to Rome; not to 

mention the Hatred ſhe entertained againſt young C#- 
far, for having divorced his Wife Claudia, who was her 

e As Proviſions were extremely dear in Roms, 

and Trade very much decayed; theſe a 

f | | | ww 
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(with that of the Lands above mentioned) made the Peo- 
ple extremely uneaſy, upon which ſhe. prevailed with 
| Lucius Antonius the Conſul (Mark Anthony's Brother) to 
take up Arms, upon Pretence of protecting the Country- 
People, who were driven from their Habitatiens. The 
Troops he aſſembled having been ler inte Rome at Mid- 
night, he drove Lepidus, one of the Triumvirs, from 
thence; made a Speech to the People; and declared, 
that (agreeably to his Brother's Intentions) he reſolved 
to aboliſh the Triumvirate. The greateſt Joy was im 
mediately diffuſed over the whole City, and Lucius was 
declared Imperator. He then marched againſt C-/ar, but 
being unable to keep the Field, he was forced to ſhut”, 
himſelf up in Perufia, a ſtrong City in Herruria, whence 
he made many bold and deſperate Sallies z bat being 
preyed upon by Famine, was at laſt forced'to ſurrender, 
on which occaſion both himſelf and his Soldiers met 
with the gentleſt Treatment from C-/ar. Tis not 
known what became afterwards of Lacizs Antonius; but 
as for Fulvia, ſhe fled into Greece. This War being 
ended, Cſar returned to Rome. | © © 
2. Did not Mari Anthony begin to awake from his 
4. He was rouzed, upon _— Advice of what 
had been tranſacted at Rome, and the Flight of his Wife 
= and Friends from it; as alſo that the Parthians, headed 
by their King, and aſſiſted by Labienus, had ſeized upon 
| Syria. He therefore got together 200 Ships, and a con- 
derable Army which he had in theſe Parts, and in- 
tended to march immediately againſt the Paribiaus; but, 
at the preſſing Sollicitations of his Wife Fuluia, and his 
Friends, he went towards Jzaly. Being come to Athens, 
and meeting there with Fulvia, he blamed her very much 
for occaſioning the late Diſturbances ; and here News 
was brought him, that young Cæſar had married Scri- 
Bont a, Siſter to Libo, Father- in-Law to young ompey, with 
whom Cæſar hoped te gain an Alliance by this means. 
Anthony being again ſuſpicious of C-/ar, ſet out for Italy. 
leaving Fulvia tick in Sicyone, where Grief for her Huſ- 
band's Infidelity and Scorn ſoon killed her. Anthony croſ- 
fing the lonian Sea, was there met by Domitius, who de- 
9 | 5 livered. 
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| hvered/\up'to him all his Fleet and Forces; whence they 
ſailed to Brunduſium, but were forbid. Entrance 1 5 
Garriſon which young Cz/ar had poſted there. 1 his 
occaſioned ſuch a Diviſion between them, that Anthony 
immediately blocked up the, Place, aud alſo got Pompey 
to invade Italy. C-/ar marched. to Brunduſum, where 

the Veterans being, unwilling-to.fight.againft Mark An. 
thony, à Reconcihation was. endeavoured, and at laſt 
brought about by Pollio on. Anthony's Side, and, Mecenas 
an that of young Cſar. A Marriage was now propoſed 

| between, Octavia, a Lady of the moſt exquifite Accom- 
_ Bliſhments both of Body and Mind, Half Sifter-to young 
lar, and Widow of Claudius Marcellus, who was Con- 
ſul in 704. and died a little after the War of Peruſia. 
Ibhere was great Reaſon to fear, that new Feuds wauld 

be forever — out between Mark Anthony and Cæ- 
Jar, and the Civil War never ceaſe, unleſs ſome Medi- 
ates ſhould be found to reconcile them; and nothing was 

_ judged. ſo conducive to this, as the Marriage of Anthon 
with Ocfaaua. Tho the former had ſo much Fondneſs 
for Cleopatra, he yet could nat handſomely refuſe ſo ex- 
 cellent a Lady as Ot aia, and therefore to avoid all pre- 
ſent Inconveniencies, he married her. She had been diſ- 
penſed, by a Decree of the Senate, from the Obſervance 
of a Reman Law, whereby all Widows were command- 
ed to mourn ten Months for their Huſbands, and not to 
marry again before the Expiration. of that Term. And 
now a new Diviſion was made of the Roman Empire be- 
tween thoſe Commanders; the Bounds of their Domini- 
ons being ſettled at * a Town of Ihria: The 
Countries from thence, Weſtward, were to obey young 
Car, and all Eaſtward, Anthony. Lepidus, whole Au- 
thority declined daily, had #F:ca ; to which Province he 
bad been confined by young Cſar. . 
2 What were the next Tranſactions of the Triumviri? 
A. The People being now ready to ſtarve for Want of 
Proviſions, which Pompey kept from coming into Rome, 
made grievous Complaints upon that Account, and were 
going to ſtone both him and Anthony. Tho* young C 
Jar bore à great Hatred to Pompey, they yet were at laſt 
perſuaded to come to an Interview, which was ee 
r | ED LY | 5 © 
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by the latter's demanding large Privileges, for the Perſons 
proſcribed, and to ſucceed Lepidus in his Place and Au- 
thority. Nevertheleis, fo. ſtrong. was the erte Lie 
the People, that they had a ſecond, Interview, in-which 
it was concluded, ** That Pompey ſhould retain all the 
«© [{lands he already poſſeſſed, together with Peioponne/aus; 
« that he might demand the Conſulſhip in his Abſence ; 
44 that he ſhould leave the Sea open, and pay the People 
+. the Corn due to them-out of Szcily; and that all the 
«© Perſons proſcribed, ſuch excepted as were guilty of 
% Cz/ar's Death, ſhould have Liberty to return home.“ 
After this a Peace Was concluded to te 
great Joy of the People. Conſuls were An. Ram. 714. 
now appointed for the four ſucceeding 
Vears. Ce/ar, to keep K. Vigour and Diſcipline of 
his Troops, ſent part of them into-[//yricum, and march- 
ed; the reſt into Gaul, where were ſome Commotions. 
Anthony ſet out for the Eaſt againſt the Paribians, over 
whom Ventidius, his Lieutenant, had gained ſeveral Vic- 
tories, and repulſed them into Media and Maſapotami q. 
Aut bam ſettled. the Affairs of Syria upon the Spot, and 
concluded a Peace witk the King of Comagena, who had 
aſſiſted the Parthians; and got the Kings whom he ſet- 
tdiled in thoſe Parts, to be confirmed by a Decree of 
Senate. He paſſed the Winter at Athens with Octavia, 
2 where he gave himſelf up to Pleaſure, laying afide all 
the Marks of his Authorit ts on EY a 
Q. Did the younger Pompey continue ſatished ? 5 
4. He ſeemed to be ſo for a time, but afterwards a 
freſh Rupture enſued, the Pretence of which was, that 
5 Anthony, who was bound by Treaty to quit Peli ponneſus, 
ſcrupled to do it till Pompey had paid the Monies due to 
him by the Inhabitants. Pompey not conſenting to this, 
immediately repeated his Cruiſings, which again re- 
newed the Grievances of the People. A Commander 
under the younger Fong, revolting to Caſar, the latter 
pur to Sea, in order toinvade Siczly, but was ts was 
Dompey, and in great Danger of his Liſe ; and afterwards | 
the greateſt Part of his Ships were. ſunk by a furious 
Storm. Caſor now fortified. the Coaſts of [tal to pre- 
vent an Invaſion from Pompey, and ſent to Au bony for 
| e Succour. 
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Succour. But notwithſtanding theſe Loſſes, he had 
Thoughts of a new Marriage, the Temper of Scribonta 

being inſu d v 
Drufilla, that he took her from Tiberius Nero hen Hul- 


portable) and was fo charmed with Liwia 


band, tho? the was fix Months gone with Child. In the | 


a mean time C-/ar was to be aſſiſted by 
An. Rom. 716. Mark Anthony, who accordingly came in- 
twWo Fah, not ſo much to ſuccour him, as 
to enquire into the State of Affairs, and to embrace any 
favourable Conjunctures that might offer. They now 
began to grow / jealous again, and to complain of one an- 
other; and their former Animoſity would very probably 
have broke out again, had not the excellent Oiavia re- 
conciled them; upon which the following Treaty was 
concluded : * That Cz/ar ſhould furniſh Anthony with 
« two Legions, to re- inforce his Army againſt the Par- 
* th:ans; that Anthony ſhould furniſh Cæſar with 100 
% armed Gallies to oppoſe Pompey; that one of Anthony's 
'« Sons ſhould marry a Daughter of C7/ar's, &c.” "Theſe 
Matters being adjuſted, and the Duration of the Trium- 


virate prolonged five'Vears more, without the leaſt Re- 


gard ſhewn to the Suffrages of either Senate or People, 
ark Anthony left Caſar and his Wife Octavia, in order 
to go and march 3 — 5:27 5: 
2. What Succeſs had C-/ar againſt Pompey ? 
44. He now reſolved, in conjunction 
Au. Rom. 717, with Lepidus and Taurus, to invade Sici 
++ + + from: three ſeveral Quarters ; but his 
Fleet was again ſhattered by a Storm, Which gave inex- 
preſũble Joy to Pompey. However, ſome time after, Cæ- 
Jar ſent out a new Force, under the Command of Agrippa, 
a moſt brave and faithful Officer, who landed his Troops 
in Sicih, after which a naval Engagement was fought; 
' Pompey was quite defeated, but eſcaped, with only 17 
Ships, he intending to fly to Anthony.” At the ſight of 
this ſignal Overthrow, Pompey's Forces in the Iſland ſur- 
rendered to ee, after Which Veſana opening its 
Gates to him, all Sieihy was ſubjected. But Car hav- 
ing triumphed over all e ee e thought it time 
to break with his Collegues. He wanted to reign ſingly, 
and therefore was determined, if poſſible, to rid himſelf 
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of them. He eaſily got Lepidus out of the way. This. 
Triumvir, being little eſteemed by his Soldiers, was: 
abandoned by them. in the Midſt of his Camp, which . 
far became Maſter of by his artful Conduct and his ſecret 
Negotiations. He then diveſted Zepidus of the ſupreme 
Authority; after which. this Triumvir was reduced to ſo 
abje& a State, that he became an Object of Pity to his 
moſt inveterate Enemies. With regard to the younger 
Pompey, he at firſt, as was ſaid before, had Thoughts of 
flying for Refuge to Anthony, ; knowing that there was 
not a good Underſtanding. between him and. Cæſar; but 
hearing that the Parthians had Gn ned ſome Advantage 
over him, he changed his Reſolution, and reſolved, to 
fly to Phraates, Brother to Orodes, and to fight in con- 
junction with him againſt Anthony. However, the laſt- 
mentioned having Advice. of his Deſign, ſent ſome Per- 
ſons who killed him; he <3 e ee ws tall * 
of Age, aud at that time in Phrygia.. An. Rom. 718. 
2: Whither did Cæſar go noõ-W ? | 


A. Lo Home, where he was received with univerſal 
Joy. The Senators met him at the Gates, and conduct - 
ed him to the Capitol, followed by all the People, crown - 
ed with Chaplets of Flowers; whence, after he had 
returned Thanks to the Immortals, they waited upon: 
him to his Palace. Cæſar now bent his whole Thaughts 
to the winning the Affections of the People; and he en- 
deavoured to reſtore the public. Tranquillity af the City, 
it having been lately very much infeſted with Thieves 
and Robbers, whom he puniſhed, and appainted ſome 
Companies to guard: Rome. For theſe 2 many other 
Regulations, he attracted the Veneration of the People,, 
and ſome Cities of /taly erected Altars to him. One Act. 
of his endeared him particularly. to them,; Clan hav- 
ing found a. conſiderable Number of Lot ers and Memo-- 
rials, of che principal Senatos àmong Pompey's Papers. 
that might have created new Diſturbances; * brought 
them al into the Forum, and burnt them in Preſence of 
the People, declarin g. That he there facrificed all 
* his front Reſentment to: the Good of the Common-- 
.< wealth ; and. was determined; to give up all his. Au- 
„ thoritx, when Mark ae, bod de retorned from: 
34825 5 | ".S Þ 1 3 
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the Parthian War.” The People were ſo well pleaſed = 
With this Declaration, that they created him Tribune for 
Life, hoping that he would lay aſide the Title of Trium- 
Vir; however, he deferred the Suppreſſion of the Trium- 
virate *till Ant hony's Return, and ſent Bibalus to com- 
municate his Deſign to him; after which he ſet out 
againſt the People of Ihyricum. 1 
QD. What where Anthony and Cleopatra doing in Egypt? 
A. That Queen, in the midft of her violent Paſſions, 
and pep any of Pleaſures, ſtill preſerved a T aſte 
for the polite Arts. She reſtored, ' in a great meaſure, 
the famous Library of Alexandria, which had been burnt. 
She uſed to read, and was Miſtreſs of a great many Lan- 
oops Cleopatra, looking upon herſelf as the lawful 
Wife of Aathony,' could not bear the Thoughts of his 
Marriage with O22via, whom ſhe confidered as her Ri- 
val: So that Anthony, to 8 her, gave her Phenicia, 
Lower Syria, Cyprus, a great Part ol Cikeis, and Part 


mam. Anthony after this made ditions againſt 
the Parthians and Armenians, but very little to his Ho- 
nour. In one of theſe, the Temple of Anaitis, a God- 
_ -defs greatly revered by a People of Armenia, was plun- 
_ gered; ry her Statue, of ſolid Gold, broke to Pieces 
y the Soldiers, which enriched many of them confider- 


of Judæa and Arabia, which _ pen the Ros 
Fs 


ably.” One of them, 10 Veteran) who was ſettled at Bo- = 


vn in 7/aly, being afterwards honoured with Augu/fns's | 
Company at his Honſe ; whilſt they were at Supper, | 
fays Cz/ar to his Hoſt, Is it true that the Man who 
“ firſt laid his Hands on the Statue, was ſtruck blind, 
44 loſt the uſe of his Limbs, and immediately expired?“ 
— Were that Fact, (replied the Soldier, with a 
Smile) 1 ſhould not have the Honour to ſee Cæſar in 
mx Houſe ; I being the raſh Man who firuck the 
e firft Blow; and that very luckily ; for I owe all I have 
« in the World to the good Goddeſs, and ro 
 < neſs is ewe wire br one of her Legs. Ani 92 h 
imagining he had completely ſettled the Affairs of tho 
Countries, and being impatient to return to Cleopatra, 
he brought back his 'Froops with ſo much haſte, not- 
Wichſtanding the Severity of the Seaſon; and the Abun- 
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8 She had bribed all who appz 
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; a the Snows, that he loſt 8000 Men in his March, 
and arrived in- Pbænicla with few Soldiers. He there 


o 
4 


waited: for Clecpatra; and as ſhe long delayed coming, 
he was ſeized with the deepeſt Melancholy \ however, 


| the at laſt arrived, bringing Clothes and Money for the 


2. Was not OZavia very much diſcontented at this? 


A. She ſet out to meet Anthony, with Ce/ar's Con- 
ſent, who gave it in no other View, but that rnthony's 
Paſſion for Cleopatra might prompt him to uſe Octavia 
ill; and that this, exciting the Indignation of the R- 
mans againſt Autbony, he thereby ſhould have juſt Cauſe 
to draw the Sword againſt him. This ſucceeded accord- 
ing to his Wiſhes... Octavia received a Letter from her 
Huſband, by which ſhe was ordered to come no farther 
than Athens, and accordingly ſhe- ſtopt there. In the 
mean-timeChopatra, whadreaded very much the Charms 
and Graces of Ofawia, employed all the Artifices imagin- 
able to prevent his going away. She aſſumed an Air of 
Melancholy, and would frequently let fall a Tear at his 
1 it away, and 

| to conceal what ſhe had done, as though ſhe was un- 

willing to let him perceive her Weakneſs and Diſorder. 
* Anthony was ſo moved at her Sorrow, that he ordered Octa- 
via to go back to Rome. At her Return to it, ſhe would 
not leave her Huſband's Houſe, tho? ſtrongly importuned 
to it by Cæſar; and ſtill refiding there, Pl chs greateſt 
Care of her Family, She behaved with the fame In- 
dulgence towards the Children of Anthony and Fulvia 


as ever, and beſtowed the utmoſt Pains on their Educk- 


tion. She loved her Huſband, notwithſtanding his ill 
- Ulage other; and could not bear to think that the unge- 
nerous Freatment ſhe had met with, ſhould light up a new 
Civil War. What an Oppoſition of ChataQters have 
ve here! How amiably venerable does Octavia appear 
in the midſt of repeated Inſults; and how wretchedly 


abject does Cleopatra ſeem, tho? ſurrounded with the ut- 
N ere e by Cleopatra had Recourſe to every Ar- 
tince to k | 


eep Anthony in her Chains, for Which purpoſe 8 

Tears, Careſſes, Reproaches, and Threats were employed. 
ched him; and thoſe re- 

r 1 , ſenting, 


k 


prejenting „that it would be inhuman in him to aban- 

on Clecpatra, fince ſhe was dying for Love of him; he 

returned ſpeedily to Alexandria, and fuſpended his Ex- 
dpeeʒdition againſt the Paribians till next 
An. Rom. 7 19. $ 
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pring. This being come, he left 
F qt with the utmoſt Reluctance; when 
after poſſeſſing himtelf (in no very honourable manner) 
it of Armenia, he returned in Triumph to Alexandria, (the 
EKEing of Armenia, laden with Gold Chains, following 
bis Chariot) and preſented him to Cleopatra, 'who not 
| long after made him promiſe to beſtow the Roman Em- 
Dire upon her. Before he ſet out upon the laſt-men- 
toned Expedition, he had caufed Cleopatra, and all her 
Children, to be crowned with the greateſt Splendor and 
Magnificence ; himzlf being habited like Bacchus, and 
4 2. Did Ani beny march any more againſt the Par- 
V j ͤĩꝰ«:⁵ ̃ ns TS Po 
4 lclͤłͤ . He was advanced for that Purpoſe 
| An. Rem. 720. as far as the Banks of the graxes; but 
| 1 the News which was brought from Rome 
# obliged him to lay aſide that Expedition. Immediately 
de dctached 16 Legions, under the Command of Cani- 
dius, to the Jonian Sea; and ſoon came up with them at 

_ Epheſas,, where he halted, in order that he might be near 
at hand, in caſe of an open Rupture between him and. 
Cæſar. Cleopatra coming thither to Anthony; his Friends 

_ adviſed him to ſend her back into Egypt; but that Prin- 

_ ceſs employing Canidius to ſpeak for her, upon his Re- 
monſtrances ſhe was permitted to ſtay. From Epheſus. 
they went to the Iſland of Samos, which was the Ren- 

_ dezvous of the greateſt Part of the Forces; and here An- 

\ . . thony, and Cleopatra lived as luxuriouſly as they had done 
in Kaup. On one fide, a great Number f Kings had: 
Orders to fend Arms, Proviſions, and Soldiers to this 

_ _ Mland;; and, on the othes, all the Comedians, Dancers, 
. _ Muſicians, and Buffoons, were commanded to repair to it; 
O that frequently when a Ship was thought to come 
 boaded with Arms and Ammunition, it proved to be 
Players, Scenes, and Machines. But now Anthony's Tem- 
der began to be foured, inſomuch that he ſuſpected Co- 
„ - 5 alia 
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patra herſelf, and fanſied ſhe intended to poiſon him, 
for which Reaſon he would never touch any Meats tit 
after ſhe had firſt taſted of them. The Queen perceiving 

his Diffidence, poiſoned the Tops of the Flowers that 
- compoſed the Crowns, which herſelf and Anthony, ac- 
cording to the Cuſtom of the Ancients, uſed to wear at 
Table. Being now inflamed with Wine, Cleopatra de- 
fired Anthony to drink thoſe Flowers. He did not ſtand 
for much Invitation, ſo breaking off the Tops of them 
with his Fingers, and throwing them into a Goblet of 
Wine, he was going to drink it, but the Queen holding 
his Arm; I (fays ſhe) am the Poiſoner of whom you 
« are ſo very ſuſpicious. But now judge whether I 
« ſhould want Opportunities to diſpatch you, were I - 
« grown tired, or could live without you.” Upon this, 
ordering a Priſoner to be brought in, who was ſentenced 
to die, ſhe obliged. him to drink off the Liquor, and he 
expired immediately. From hence the Court removed. 
to 4rhens, where Anthony and Cleopatra ſtill continued 
their riotous Courſe of Life. = ee 

2. What was doing in Rome? W 

A. Catus. Sofius and Domitius Rnuů .. 
barbus, the new Conſuls, having de - An. Rom. 72 . 
clared openly for Anthony, left Rome, e ee 
and went over to him. C ſar pre ended that he had 


iven them leave to go; and declared publicly, that all 
sens might retire from the City, and go whitherſoever 
they thought proper. By this he remained Maſter of 
Rome; and ordered all things for his on Intereſt, in 
. oppoſition to that of Mari Autbony. The latter having 
Advice of this, aſſembled all the Chiefs of his Party; 
and the Reſult of their Deliberations was, that he ſnould 
denounce War ag Czfar, and divorce O#awvra,- and 
_ accordingly he did both. Ant hony's Military Prepara- 
tions were in ſuch Forwardneſs, that had he marched 
. againſt Car without Loſs of Time, he would certainly 
have overpowered him; his Rival not being then in a 
Condition to oppoſe: 1 either by Sea or Land. But 
he was intoxicated by Pleaſures, and ſuſpended the Ope- 
_ rations of War 'till next Spring; fo that Cz/ar had time 
ſufficient to aſſemble all his Forces. Anthony being de- 
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termined to divorce Ofavia, ſent Deputies to Rome, to 
notify it there. They were like wiſe or- 
Au. Ram. 722. dered to turn her and all her Children out 

of his Palace; and, in cafe of Refaſal, 
to drive her away by Force, and leave in it none but the 
Son whom Falvia had brought him. This was ſo much 
the greater Outrage, as it was cauſed by a Rival; but 
OZama ſtifling her Reſentment, anſwered the Deputies 
only by Tears; and notwithſtanding the Injuſtice of 
theſe Orders, ſhe obeyed them, aud went away with her 
Children. She then endeayoured to appeaſe the In. 
dignation of the People, who were exaſperated at this 
Action; and ſhe did all that lay in her Power to foften 
Cz/ar's Refentment. The Remonſtrances ſhe made uſe 
of on that Occaſion, had a quite different Effect from 
what ſhe ſuſpected; for the r charmed with her 


Virtue, pitied her Mis fortunes, and hated Anthony ſtill 
more. Gaawi had had, by her firſt Hufband, a Son 


named Marcellus, who was a Youth of very great Merit, 
and had married young C-/ar's Daughter. He was 
looked upon as preſumptive Heir of the Empire, and died, 
the Year of Rome 731, in the Bloom of Life. Octavia 
was ſo afflicted at his Death, that being quite inconſo- 
lable,' ſhe ſpent the Remainder of her Days in Solitude, 
and the deepeſt Melancholy. She died the Vear of Rome 
744, and left two Daughters whom ſhe had by Anthony, 
and who married to great Advantage. 
2. Was not Anthony's Will brought forth!) 
A. It had been left with the Veſtals, which being di- 
vulged to Cæſar, he, with great Difficulty, got it out 
of their Hands, and read it in the Aſſembly of the Peo- 
ple. Its Purport was as follows: 1. That Autbony re- 
. ** cognized Cz/arion, as legitimate Son to Julius Ceſar. 
“2, That he appointed as his Heirs the Children he 
had by Cleopatra, with the Title of King of Kings. 
3, That in caſe he ſhould die in Rome, his Body, after 
having been carried in Pomp thro' that City, ſhould 
, be laid on a Bed of State, and be afterwards ſent to 
Cleopatra, whom he appointed to ſolemnize his Fu- 
* neral.” However, ſome Authors look upon this Will 
2s a ſuppoſititious Piece, and drawn up by Cz/ar, merely 


— 


— 


* 


to make Anthony more odious to the People. Beſides this 
Will, a Report was ſpread, that Anthony, in caſe his 
Arms were proſperous, intended to beſtow Rome on Clio 
paira, and to transfer the Seat of the Empire to Egypt. 
2. Did Aaibony and Cz/ar proceed to Hoſtilities? 
J. The latter having raiſed a Land Army, and equip- 
ped a Fleet, declared likewiſe War againſt his Enemy, 
* Judging that he now had a Force ſufficient to oppoſe him. 
But in the Proclamation publiſhed by the People for that 
Purpoſe, Cleopatra's Name, only, was mentioned; Cæ- 
/ar not being willing to include that of Anthony, parti. 
cularly not to diſguſt the Adherents of that Roman; and 
to renderhim the more mexcuſable, in making War againſt 
his Country, only for the Sake of an Egyptian Woman. 
Anthony returned from Atbens to Samos, ö | 
where his whole Fleet had rendezvouſed- Au. Rom. 723. 
It conſiſted of 500 Ships of War of an e 
extraordinary Structure and Bulk, ſo that 2 
like ſo many floating Iſlands. On this Fleet there em- 
barked 200, ooo Foot, and 12, ooo Horſe. Several Kings 
of Afia were there in Perſon, and others had-ſent-Suc- 
cours. This Fleet exhibited a moſt pompous aele, 
when it put to Sea; but the Magnificence of Cleopatra's 
Galley ſurpaſſes all Deſcription. Every Part of it glit- 
tered with Gold; its Sails and Streamers of Purple Silk 


_ ſported in the Winds; during which the 'Prampets and 


other Inſtruments of War ſounded: Airs of Joy and 
Triumph. This Queen, intoxicated with her Grandeur, 
threatened to burn the Capitol; and was preparing, with 
her Bands of infamous Eunuchs, to quite deſtroy the 
Roman Empire. With Regard to Cz/ar's Fleet, it was 
not ſo ſplendid, but much fitter for Service than that of 
Anthony. He had but 250 Ships, with 80,000 Foot, and 
the ſame Number of Horſe as his Enemy. All his Sol- 
diers and Sailors were choſen Men; and his Ships were 
-lighter, and much fitter for Action, than thoſe of An · 
-thoxuy. Ceſar had his Rendezvous at Brundufium, and 
Anthony advanced as far as Corcyra; but the Seaſon for 
- fighting being paſt, they laid up their Fleets in good 
Harbours, and diſplayed their Hatred by mutual Re- 
Proaches and fran Letta ʒĩ 
D 5 2. Pleaſe 
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328: ROMAN HISTORY. - 
© ©. Pleaſe to go on with the Courſe of this War. 
A. As ſoon as the Seaſon would permit, both Parties 
brought forth their reſpeHive Armies. Phe two Fle ts. 
tale into'the' Gulph of Ambracia in E firut.” The braveſt. 
and moſt experienced Officers under Anthony, adviſed 
him not to hazard a Naval Engagement; but to ſend: 
away Cleopatra, and to get on Shore in Thrace or Mace- 
donia, and there fight cn Land, as he had a much finer 
Army than Caſar, and his Fleet was vaſtly inferior; but 
Cleopatra being of a different Opinion, becauſe ſhe could 
eſcape with greater Eaſe, in caie Aurbony ſnould loſe the 
Day, a Naval e ere was reſolved. The Battle 
was fought on the 2 of September, in the Galph of An- 
bracia near the City of Adtium, in fight of the Land Ar- 
mies, one of which was drawn up in Battle-array on the 
North, and the other on the South Side of this Coatt, 
waiting the Event of the Battle. Victory was doubt- 
ful for ſome time, till Cleopatra, terrified at the Noiſe, 
unexpectedly tacked about, and fled towards Pelcponne/us 


with 60 Sail. Aut bony ſeeing her draw off, and being 
quite loſt to Reflection and to himſelf, crouded- all the 
Sail poſſible after her; and yielded to Cæſar a Victory, 
which he till. then had bravely diſputed with him. How» 
ever, it ſtill coſt the Conqueror dear; for .4nthony's Ships 
exerted themſelves ſo gallantly after his Flight, that, al- 
tho” the Battle began about Noon, it did not end till. 
Night came on, fo that Cſar's e ener ins ge to. 


ſpend it on board their Ships. Agrigpa diſplayed great 
Bravery and Conduct on this Occaſion. «Bs : i 
2. What followed after this ? 7 


A, Cafar perceiving that he had gained a complete 
Victory, ſent a Squadron in purſuit of Aut hany and Cleo 
patra, which ſoon returned, finding it would be impoſ- 
Able to overtake them. Anthony getting to Qlet patra, 
who was on board the Admiral, went and ſeated: himſelf 

on the Stern, where laying his Head on his Hands, and. 
his Arms on his Knees, he appeared like a diſtracted Per- 
ſon, who, overwhelmed: with Melancholy, was reflect- 

ing on his ill Conduct, and eee it had brought 
- upon him, He continued three Days. in this gloomy Con- 
dition, *till their Arrival at Tenarus, without ſeeing or 

8 8 | | FW, eaking, 
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fpeaking to Cleopatra; but afterwards they came together, 
and lived as uſual; This Victory was of the higheſt Ad- 
vantage to Cæſar, for all Aathony's Land Forces, (under 
the Command of Canidius) tho? very ſtout and reſolute 
for ſome time, ſeeing themſelves abandoned by their Ge- 
neral, were ſoon after willing to accept of ſuch Condi- 

tions as Cæſar offered; and accordingly they ſubmitted to 
him. Cz/ar generouſly ſpared all 3 very few, who 
were his profeſſed and moſt inveterate Enemies. 
2. What became of Ani bony and Cleopatra ? 3 
A. The latter failed from Tenarus to Alexandria; and 
the former made for Libya, where he had left a conſider- 
able Army; but, upon his Landing, he heard that it 
had revolted to Cæſar. He was ſo afficted at the News, 
that he was going to kill himſelf, but was diverted from 
that Reſolution by his Friends; upon which he reſo ved 
to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria. This Princels, at her 
going into that Port, fearing that ſhould the Inhabitants 
Y of : Anthony's Daa, Jap would ſhut their Gates 
againſt her; ſhe therefore cauied Crowns, to be fixed on 
her Ships, in order that it might be ſuppoſed Auibony had 
gained the Viddory. Being arrived in the City, ſhe put 
to Death ſeveral of the greateſt Noblemen of her King» 
dom, for fear left the News of her Defeat ſhould prompt 
them to take up Arms againſt her. Antboaꝝy arrived ſoon 
after; and now ſhe meditated (in order to eſcape from 
C :/ar) a very extraordinary Attempt, Which was, to 
put all her Treaſures on board ſeveral Ships, and carry 
them, by Land, from the Mediterranean into the Red 
Sea, over the Hbmus; and afterwards retire to ſome re- 
mote Part of the orld, with a few choſen Friends; but 
the Arabians ſetting fire to the Ships, ſhe was obliged-to | 
lay aſide her Deſign, and thereupon ſhe. prevailed wit! 
Anthony to join with her in ſending Embaſſadors to. fue 
for Peace; but was ſo treacherous, (Ambition triumph- 
ing over Love: on this Occaſion) as to order her Embaſ- 
ſadors to negotiate a ſeparate Treaty for her. Caſer 
would not admit Authonys Embaſſador to Audience; but 
ave a favourable Reception to thoſe of the Queen, 
he b ng prong deſirous of ſecuring both her Per- 
ſon and Ireaſures; the former to adorn his Triumph, ang be, 


e 
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the latter to enable him to pay the Debts he had con- 


tracted, to defray the Expences of this War. 
Q. What was 4nthony doing 
A. Ever ſince his laſt Arrival in Exy!t, 


As. Rom, 524. he had withdrawn! to a Country-Seat, 


| — 4 which he had built for that Purpoſe on 
the Banks of the Nile, near the Pharos, there to enjoy 
the Converſation of two philoſophical Friends who had 
followed him. In this Solitude he at firſt ſeemed to take 
a Pleaſure in hearing the ſage Diſcourſes of his Compa- 


nions; but as it was not poſſible for them to ſuppreſs in 


Him the Paſſion he had for Cn (the only Cauſe of 


all his Misfortunes) it ſoon reſumed its former Empire. 


He now returned to Alexandria; abandoned himſelf again 
to the Charms and deſtructive Endearments of Cleoputra; 
and, to pleaſe her, ſent a ſecond Deputation to Cæſar, on 
which — he did not bluſh to offer to lead a private 


Life in Athens, provided Cæſar would leave Cliepatra and 


Her Children in the quiet , of the Kingdom 
of Egypt. The Deputies not ſucceeding, Aurbony endea- 


voured to drown lis Cares in Wine ; and Cleopatra and 


he returned again to their riotous Exceſſes. But now the 
Queen (Ray's fad Reverſe of Fortune) got togethe 
all Sorts of Porfons ; and tried their Effects on Criminals 


* condemned to die, in order to find which of them | 1 
at 


to the leaſt Pain. Having found by Experiments, tha 
the ſtrongeſt Poiſons killed immediately, but threw the 


Patient into violent Agonies 3 and that thoſe of a gentle 


kind brought on in a flow, but eaſy Manner; the 


tried the Bite of venomous Creatures, and found that the 


Aſp (a little Serpent) was the only one which did not 


cCuauſe Pains and Convulſions; but which, after ſpreading 
⁊ ſoft Languor over all the Senſes, and moiſtening the 
Face, gently extinguiſhed the _— of Life; ſo that 
| * 


Perſons in this Condition were uneaſy at being awaked, 
like thoſe who are oppreſſed with Sleep: She therefore 


"reſolved to chuſe this kind of Deatn 


| 2 Did not the endeavour to conegal ber Deſign from 


Anthony ? 5 | 
: px 4 order to remove all his Suſpicions, ſhe now diſ- 
covered a greater Fondneſs than ever; fo that m— = 


— 
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Birth-day came, ſhe kept it in a manner ſuitable to 
their unhappy Condition; but that of Anthony was ſo⸗ 
Temnized with greater Magnificence than had been ſeen ; 
and a great Part of the Gueſts were enriched by the no- 
ble Pretents ſhe made them, in Honour of Anthony. Cæ- 
far was now in 1raly, whither he was 8 tters 
from Agrippa, after having ſpent Part of the Winter in 
Ai bens, and the Remainder in the Iſland of Samos. The 
Occaſion of his Return was, the Mutiny of his Soldiers, 
whom he had ſent to Brunduſium after the Victory; 
and who (as was cuſtomary) inſiſted upon the ir Rewards 
and Diſcharge. Cæſar, after appeaſing his Soldiers aud 
giving the neceſſary Orders, failed fiom Brunduſum to- 
wards Egypt with his Fleet ; whilſt his Army marched 
along the Coaſt of Africa, in order to invade Egypt on 
the other Side. All the Monarchs of Aa came now 
to pay him their Submiſſion ; but none ſhewed more 
Zeal on this Occaſion than Herod, King of 7udea, who 
went to Rhodes to offer Cæſar his Crown, his Perſon, 
and Forces. Herod had been one of Mark Anthony's 
reateſt Friends, and he therefyre had fo little Hopes of 
| para "Ix by his Voyage, that (following the Dictates 
of his Cruelty) he commanded two Perſons in whom he 
repoſed the ſtrongeſt Confidence, to put Marianne his 
Queen, of whom he was diſtractedly fond, to Death, in 
caſe any Mis fortunes ſhould befal hum. The Secret be- 
ing revealed to Mariamne, and Hred reproached with 
it at his Return to Juda, it coſt that beautiful Queen, - 
who was worthy a better Fate, her Life. Cesar asa 
| remarkable Example of hia Clemency,. pardoned Herod; 
| left him in the quiet Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, and re- 
ceived him into Favour. ff.... op ws 
1 I What was Cz/ar's next 2 . 
A. Fully ſenſible that it was of the higheſt Impor- 
tance to him, not to leave his Victory unfiniſhed, he 
paſſed into Syria, and coming to Pelu/ium, Selencus ſur- 
Tendered it to him; he having received private Orders 
lor that Purpoſe from Cleopatra; which being known, 
2 occaſioning great Murmurings, Cleopatra, to clear 
berſelf, delivered: Seleucus s Wife and Children into Au- 
 #hony's Hands, in order that he might put them to d. ath. 
l e What 


© 
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equally beautiful and magnificent. Thither ſhe carried 


ing leſt Deſpair ſhould prompt this Queen to burn her- 
ſelf in it, with thoſe immenſe Riches, ſent her the kind- 
eſt Meſſages during his March to Alexandria. Being 


* Ingly he pre 


ell in this Exploit all its remaining Strength and its 
Senſations of 8 | Fi 

and keeping a watchful Eye over 

ed him, be flew in his Armour to her, and threw him- 


N kr in feaſting and carouzing. 


ſaying, „This perhaps may be the laſt Service you wilt 


__ * contemned by the whole World.” In the Dead of 


, 64> the Fn gn "A N 2 8 
N N 


What a Monſter was this Queen! the moſt odious Vices 
were complicated in her Perſon; an abſolute Renuncia- 
tion of all Modeſty ; a violent Propenſion to Fraud, In- 
juſtice, and Cruelty ; and, what is worſt of all, a moſt 
deteſtable Hypocrifſy. Cleopatra had built, adjoining to 
the Temple of %, an Edifice, (deſigned for a Sepulchre) 


her moſt precious Moveables, her Treaſures and Jewels, 
with a great Quantity of Perfumes and aromatic Wood; 
as tho” ſhe intended to raiſe a funeral Pile. Cæſar, fear- 


now come near to that City, he pitched his Camp in 
the Hippadrome, hoping he ſhould ſoon poſſeſs himfelf 


of the City, by means of the ſecret Intelligence he held 


with Cleopatra, on which he, depended no leſs than on 
his Forces. But the near Approach of ſo formidable a 
Rival began once more to rouze Anthony, and accord- 
pared for a ſtout Defence. He made a vigo- 
tous Sally; and, after making a dreadful Havock of 


the Beſiegers, returned victorious into the City. This 


was the laſt Effort of an expiring Valour, which exhauſt- 


urſuing 


lory. Inſtead of is Victory 
n who e 


ſelf at her Feet. The Palace in Alexandria echoed 


with Acclamations, as though the Siege had been raifed ; 
ay and Part of the 


* 


and Aui bony and Cleapatra ſpent that 


©. What was done on the Morrow?  _ : 
A. Anthony reſolved to make a laſt Attempt both by 
Sea and Land, with a full Reſolution to conquer or die. 
He ordered his Attendants to fill him out Wine plentifully, 


& be able to do me; for To-morrow you may change 
« your Maſter, whilſt Ilie ftretched on the Ground, an 

Night, when the whole City were in Slambers, ſuddenly 
was heard a dreadful Noiſe of Voices, Inſtruments and 
SLE 8  Howlings, 
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But how great was his | 
patra's Admiral ſtrike to Cz/ar, and deliver up all the 


3 that b.. Fri 
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Howüüng s, like thoſe of Bacchanals, which proceeded 
thro' Alexandria, and paſſed out at the Gate that faced 
the Enemy's Camp. Day appearing, anthony drew, up his 


Land- Forces on ſome riſing Grounds. out of the City-; 


and from thence beheld his Gallies which were. rowing 
out of the Port, and 7 ing to attack thoſe of Cz/ar. 
ſoniſhment, When he ſaw (o- 


Fleet to him ! Anthony's he's Cn ſeeing os deſerted 
him and went over to:Cz/ar's Cam Infantry be- 
ing forced, to yield. This mani Te opened 
Anthony's Det and mage him believe, but too Jate, 2 All 
had aſſured with regard to the Treache 

of the Queen. In this Extremit „be. thought to 90 a 

lorious Act of Courage, in chal lenging -/ar to fight 
View! in fingle r z but the only Anſwer the latter 
ſent, was, that if he were weary. of livin : he might 
cliuſe ſome other kind of Death. Up: * Int bobs 5, 


tortured with Fury and Deſj air, came 2 into the City, 


and flew to the Palace, with a firm e to e 
Cleopatra, but did not find her . og 
What was become VVV 

1 This intriguing Princeſs, to ſecure berge E en the 

Indignation of Anthony. had retired to a Diſtrict of 

Na n in which were the Tombs of the Kings of 

pt. defended by ſtrong Walls, and ſhe had 

6 ered hot Jates of it to be ſhut. She then ſpread a 
Report, that, preferring an honourable Death to an ig- 

nominious Captivity, ſhe Bad ki led herſelf in the midſt 
of the! Tombs of her Aae nu which ſhe Hkewiſe hat 


coſen for her own Sepulchre, M did not vie him 


ſelf leiſure to examine a Rumour, the Truth of which 
he ought naturally to have ſaſpeRed ;- but ſtruck at the 
Thoughts of her 6 and ſeized wich the deepeſt 
Affliction, he “O wretched Anthony / What 
% haſt thou 99 bo: in 

from Thee the only Object which made Life fup- 
40 portable po S: ing wich, 1e reſolved to follow her 
to the Grave. Havi ving formed this Refolution, he ſhut 
himſelf in his A e ng with none but Eros his Freed - 


Ere res 


this World, now Fate has torn 


* when Wa off his Coat of Mail, he commanded 
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Eros to plun e a Sword into his Boſom ; but his Freed- 
man, alchfu to, and fond of his Maſter, ſtabbed him- 
ſelf, and fell dead at his Feet. Anthony ſeeing this, cried, 
% Dear Eros, I thank thee for this Example thou haft 
« ſet me; upon which he thruſt the Sword into his own 
Breaſt, and ſunk on the Floor, where he mixed Ris Blood 
with that of his Freed- man; a Moment after which a 
Meſſenger came to him from the Queen, with Advice | 
that ſhe was not dead, | | 
2. What Effect had his on Anthony E 
He no fooner heard 00 aller une but ha re- 
1 from his. Swoon; an that ſhe was living 
e ſuffered his Wound to be drefied, and got himſelf 
n to the Sepulchre white the had immured herſelf. 
Cleopatra would not” ſuffer him to come in at the Gate 
for fear of a Surprize; but came herſelf 10 a hi Win- 
dow, and thence let dewn Chains and Ro do theſe 
Anthony was fixed; when Clopatra, ali by her two 
Female Attendants, "(who were the on)) Peron the had 
admitted into the Monument with het,) drew) him . 
All the People of Alexandria were 5 nr a this" Spec 
tacle, than. which a-more movin, never been - "uf 


Anthony, covered with Blood, and with Death ſtrongly 
tmprinted on his Countenance, was turning his dyin 


Eyes towards. Cleopatra, and ſtretching forth jiis Han 
to her, as tho” he conjured her to reccrve = laſt Gaſp ; 
bill Cleopatra, with a mournful Afi and out- 
Rretched Arms, drew, the Ropes with a Hef Strength ; 
7 Which, de Peobtebelbw encouraged het Withitheir | 
ries, theſe being the only Affiſtance they Fonld give 
her, Having drawn him up, the claſpe 


him in 
Arms, and laying him on her Bed, tore 0X Robes-over 


him, and beat her Breaſt ; then wiping away tlie Bleod, 
ith her Cheek fixed to lis. ſhe called reel her Lord. 
er Prince, her dear Huſband. - Whilft ſhe was making 


Japerſtitious Cuſtom, among the Antients, who. ima 


Death. Fi 


. Anthony recover Koga a title 5 


. — 
. 


= 


£ 


” A. Her Cries recalling his fainting Spirits, and ſeeing 
the Afflictian ſhe was in, he, to comfort her, ſaid, that 
he hovld die in Peace, ſince he ſhould expire in her 
Arms; and that he did not bluſh at his Defeat, ſince 


he had been vanquiſhed by Romans, He then exhort- 
ed her to ſave her Laie and Honour, provided ſhe could 


do this upon hangurable Terms; bid her guard both 


againſt the Traytors in her Court, and thoſe among C- 


/ar's Followers, and to truſt none but Preeuleins; ſay- 


ing which Words, he expired, in the fiftyrthird Year of 
his Age. His Death put an end to all the Civil Wars, 


and gave Car an Opportunity of completing his Ex- 
| 2 And now Froculeius arrived from Cefer, who 
could not refrain from Fears at the Relation he heard, 
and at ſet ing ant hony's de b e was W. 
ſented to him Praculæius had particular Orders to ſeize 
upon Cleopatra; and, if poſſible, to bring her alive. 
The-Queen irefuſed to go with him, but permitted ham 


to ſpeak to her, from without. They converſed for a2 


conſiderable time thro the Crevaſſes of the Gate; ſhe 
Kill demanding the Kingdom for her Children; and he 
e entprtzin the moſt favaurahle Hopes, 
and to rely upon Caſar. Proculetus; after having obſerved 
the Situation of thei Sepulchre, went and made his Re- 
| 2 to. Caſar, who ſent Gallus to ſpeak with her, which 

he did in the ſame manner as Precultins. During this, 

the latter, bringing a Ladder, and being followed by 
two Officers, got in at the Window where Aatbeny had 
been drawn up; and went down to the Gate where Cleg- 
patra was talking to Gallun. One of the female Atten- 
dants ſeeing bim, ſhrieked and cried, 5 Ill-fated Prin- 
ceſs, thou art taken,” - Cledparra ſeeing him, was go- 
ing t) ſtab herſelf, when Proculeius taking her in his Arms; 
ou injure (ſays he) both Cæſar — yourſelf, in at- 

«© tempting to deprive him of ſo noble an Opportunity 
1c to exert his Clemency.” He ſoon ſeized — Dag- 


ger, and ſhook: her. Robes; to ſee Whether any Poiſon 


Was concealed in them. Caſar then fant Epaphroditus, 
one of his Freed- men, to guard Cleapatra; command- 
ing him to ſerve her like a Rom, and prevent her from 


killing herſelf. 
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386 ROMAN HISTORY. 
4 * 9, Did not Cæſar march into Alexandria ? 1 > 


. * ” * ” 


* 


A. The Gates being thrown.open to him, he entered 
the City; and finding the People in the utmoſt Terrors 
About their Fate, he afterwards told them, that he 
would pardon them for the Sake of Alexander their 
Founder; for the extraordinary Beauty of their City; 
and for the great Merit of Areus the Philoſopher; their 
4 Fellow-Citizen,”” In the mean time Procauleius wait- 
ing upon Cleopatra, in Caſar's Name, to know what 
he/had to requeſt of him; ſhe only defired the Permiſ- 
ton to bury Anthony; which was immediately granted. 
She then ſolemnized his Funeral with the utmoſt Splen- 
dor, according to the Manner of the Egyptian; em- 
-balming his Body with the moſt precious Perfi mes of 
the Eaſt, and lodging it in the Sepulchre of the Kings 
of Egypt. Qa ſar did not think it decent to viſit her 
immediately after the Interment; but in a few Days, he 
came into her Apartment, after Leave had been grant- 
ed; he treating her outwardly with Civility, in order to 
conteal his Defign. He found her reclined on à ſmall 
Bed, in a plain and very negligent Dreſs, At his com. 
ing in, *tho*.ſhe:had only a Kind of Jacket on, the roſe 
up immediately; and threw herſelf at his Feet; ſhe be- 
ing ſtrangely disfigured, her Hair in the utmoſt Diſor- 
der, her Countenance wild and bloody, her Speech faul- 
tering, her Eyes almoſt: funk in her Head with crying, 
and her Breaſt covered with Bruiſes and Scars. Never- 
theleſo, thoſe native Graces, and that Haughtineſs which | 
her Beauty inſpired; were not quite extinguiſhed; und, 
notwithſtanding the ſad Condition to which ſhe was re- 
-duced, from the midſt of this Sorrow and Deſpondency 
there iffued, as from a gloomy Cloud, à leind of Rays, 
: which played in her Looks, and in every Motion of ber 
Face. Tho almoſt 1 Bunge yet hoped to inſpire this 
young Conqueror with Love, as ſhe had before done 
Julius C lar and Anthony. a "141 (£443; £2 1 TSF. 73 
2. How did their Conference end? 
A. The Apartment ſhe was in being hung with dif- 
ſferent Portraits of Juliu, Cæſgar; ee Thoſe (ſays the, 
pointing to them) are the Images of the Man who 
« adopted you his Succeſſor to the Roman Empire, and 
* ney to 
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« to whom I owe my Crown.“ Then taking from her 
Boſom ſome Letters ſhe had concealed in it; Here (con- 
te tinued ſhe, kiſſing them) are the dear Pledges of his 
C Love.” She afterwards read ſome of the tendereſt of 
them; caſting at the ſame time the moſt paſſionate 
Glances, and employing the moſt moving Expreſſions. 
But Cæſar did not ſeem to be affected either with her 
Perſon or Diſcourſe ; and only adviſed her not to de- 
ſpond, declaring, that he would treat her with all poſſi- 
ble Tenderneſs. She perceived his Coolneſs, but con- 
| cealed her Thoughts, and thanked him for the Compli- 
ments which Proculeius had made her in his Name. She 
| even gave him an Inventory of all her Treaſure and' 
Jewels, on which Occafion Seleucus her Treaſurer, accu- 
fing her of concealing ſeveral Things, Cleopatra beat | 
him ſeverely; and turning to Cæſar, Is it not (ſays ſhe) 
= << a horrid Shame, that at a time when you are doing 
= © me the Honour to viſit me, a Slave of mine ſhoul 
accuſe me of ſecreting ſome female Toys, alas! not to 
= <* adorn an unhappy Wretch like myſelf, but to preſent 
them to Octavia and Livia, that their Interceſſion may 
procure me your Favour.” Some think that ſhe beat 
= S::ucus, only that ſhe might have an Opportunity of 
| ſhewing Cæſar her beautiful Shape, and graceful Body; 
but however this be, he was overjoyed to hear her ſpeak. 
in this Manner, not doubting, but that it proceeded from 
ber Love of Life. He F3- that ſhe might diſpoſe of 
bier Jewels as ſhe 0 0 proper; and after giving her 
the kindeſt Aſſurances, he left the Queen, upon the Sup- 
| poſition that he had over-reached her, whereas he him- 


* * 


ſelf was deceived, © For . 

2. In what Manner did Cleopatra die? * 
A. Hearing that Cæſar reſolved to ſend her and her 
Children away within three Days, ſhe conjured him to 
let her pay her laſt Oblations ta the Manes of Anthony, 
which he granted. She then went into his magnificent 
Sepulchre, to water Anthony's Grave with her Tears, and 
to aſſure him, (he addrefing her Diſcourſe to the dead 
Hero as tho' he had been alive) that ſhe would ſoon give 

him a ſtronger Proof of her Love. After 3 
| 1 2 e fata 


R 
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fatal Proteſtation, which was accompanied with Floods 
of Tears and deep Sighs, ſhe crowned the Tomb wich 
Garlands of Flowers, and returned to her Apartment. 
She then went into the Bath; and from thence to the 
Table, fhe having ordered a ſplendid Entertainment to 
be ſerved up. Riſing afterwards, ſhe wrote a Letter to 
C2/ar, wherein ſhe earneſtly deſired to be laid in the 
ſame Tomb with Anthony: and having cleared the Room 
of every one except Charmioy and Iras, her two Wo- 
men, ſhe ordered the Door to be ſhut; and then throw- 
ing herſelf on her Cotich, ſhe called for a Baſket of Figs, 
which a Peaſant had juſt brought her. Cleopatra ſet it 
down by her, and a Moment after lay down on her 
Couch, as tho? ſhe were going to ſleep. But an Aſp, 
which was hid in the Figs, having ſtung her in the Arm, 
the Venom had diffuſed itſelf to her Heart, and killed 
her imperceptibly, and without Pain, The ſuppoſed 
Peaſant was one of the Queen's Domeſticks, who had 
eluded the Vigilance of the Guards. C#/ar having re- 
* ceived Cleopatra's Letter, diſpatched a 
„An. Rom. 724. Meſſenger in all haſte to her, but he 
: | | found her dead on a Golden Couch, 
dreſſed in Royal Robes, and in the Poſture of one aſleep, 
with [ras alſo dead at her Feet, and Charmion juſt ex- 
iring. Ce/ar was very much troubled at Cleopatra's 
Be it depriving him of the nobleſt Ornament of his 
Triumph; however, he could. not but admire the Great- 
neſs of her Courage. He ordered her a magnificent Fu- 
neral, laying her Body by that of Anthony, as ſhe had 
requeſted ; and her Women were burned with conſide- 
rable Pomp, in Memory of their Fidelity. Cleopatra 
died at 39 Years of Ape, having reigned 22, 12 whereof 
ſhe had paſſed with Anthony. This Queen was too 
haughty, and tov much above the common Rank, to | | 
ſuffer herſelf to be dragged at the Wheels of a Trium- 
phant Chariot; which Reflection inſpiring her with the 
moſt ſavage Reſolutions, ſhe beheld the Approaches of 
Death with a calm and ſerene Eye. The Statues of An- 
thony were now demoliſhed, but thoſe of Cleapatra were 
left ſtanding, for which Favour one Aer bie paid a 
N Ihouſand Ho 


f 
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. Thouſand Talents to Cæſar. After Clopatra's Death, 
Egypt was made a Roman Province, and governed by a 
Prefee ſent from Rome for that Purpoſe. 
2 Whither did mo 87 now _ 

A. To ltaly; and as the Roman Do- | 
minions dart reatly enlarged by the An. Rom. 725. 
Acquiſition of Egypt, and the Victories of Cæſar brought 
Peace to the Roman State, he was received in Rome as a 
Conqueror, who had put an End to the Miſeries and Ca- 
lamities of moſt Nations. He triumphed during three 
Days with extraordinary Magnificence, firſt for Ihri- 
cum, fecondly for the Victory at A#ium, and thirdly 
for the Conqueſt of Egyyt. On this Occaſion the Tem- 
ple of Janus was ſhut, (which was the third Time ſince 
the Foundation of Rome) after having ſtood open 206 

Years. Ca. ſar now ſeeing himſeif ſupreme Governor of 
the Roman Empire, reſolved to exert all the Clemency 

of a good-natured Prince, and the Cunning of a refined 
Politician. His firſt Care was to win over Anthony's Ad- 
herents ; after which he gave ſumptuous Entertainments 
to the Senators. and chief Magiſtrates, and exhibited 
ſplendid Shews and Plays to amuſe the People. He re- 
gulated, with great Wiſdom, the many Abuſes in the 
State; baniſhed Corruption from the Senate, and allowed 
the People all decent and reaſonable Liberties: So that 
the latter were not leſs free, except in Matters of Sedition, 
nor the former leſs powerful, but in Affairs of Injuſtice. 
After having ſettled all Things in moſt excellent Or- 
der, he revolved a Variety of Thoughts, and refle&ed 
for a conſiderable Time, whether he ſhould continue 
himſelf at the Head of the Empire, or reſtore the People 
to their ancient Liberty. The Examples of Sy//a and 
Julius Cæſar, tho' very different, made an equal Impreſ- ' 
ion upon him, in favour of the laſt Reflection. He con- 
ſidered that Sylla, who had made a voluntary Reſignation 
of the Dictatorſhip, died peaceably in the midſt of his 
Enemies; and that Cz/ar, by retaining that Dignity, 

kad been aſſaſſinated by his beſt Friends, who were fo tar 
from bluſhing, that they gloried in the Action. During 
this Uncertainty, he conſulted Mecenas'and Agrippa, tus 
5-9 5 2. principal 


. 
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principal Friends. Agrippa, to whoſe Valour he owed” 
the Empire, adviſing him to reſign it: Whilſt Mezcenas 


would be impoſſible for the Senate to ſubſiſt but under a 
Monarch; and this he enforced with a Multitude of 
Reaſons, obſerving particularly, that he could not reſign 
his Authority without endangering his Life; but that, on 
the contrary, both his Perſon and Power would be ſecure 

under a wiſe and equitable Adminiſtration.” = ” 

2. Whoſe Advice did he follow ? \ 


ſupreme Authority in his own Hands, he yet offered the 
Senate to reſign it, and at the ſame time reſolved the 
contrary. However, they all united in refuſing him; 


2 a political View : So that he might affirm, that both 
3H the Senate and People had forced the 
An. Rem. 726. Helm of Government upon him. , But, 

: co inſinuate himſelf ſtill tarther into the 
Eſteem of the Great, and the Confidence of the People, 
he immediately declared, that he would not accept of 
the Sovereign Dignity for a longer Term than five Years; 
but at the Expiration of this Term he continued it 10 
Years longer, and afterwards 20. Thus by diſcovering, 
from time to time, an Inclination to reſtore the People 
to their ancient Liberty ;. and employing all his Care to 
ſettle the Empire on a happy and m__ oundation, he 
maintained himſelf during the reſt of his Life, (the Tranſ- 


ſupreme Authority; and left this good Saying of himſelf 


Taſte and polite Literature, as appears from their Writ- 
Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, and Horace, all fine Poets in 


„ who was the greateſt Maſter of Life, and of true Senſe 


2 | all 


A. That of Mzcenas ; but tho? he ſtill continued the 


actions of which I'ſhall not here take Notice of) in the 


was of an oppoſite Opinion. He aſſured him, that it 


ſome from Affection, others thro' Fear, and many from 


behind him, That it had been well he had never been 
born, or had never died.“ The Romans had now at- 
tained to the utmoſt Pitch of Perfection, with regard to 
ings ; for beſides Virgil above-mentioned, there flouriſned 


their ſeveral Manners of Writing, eſpecially the laſt, - 


PERS 


in the Conduct of it.” Livy, the Prince of the Ro- 
man Hiſtorians, was likewiſe their Cotemporary. They 


. 
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all had a great Share in the Familiarity of Mecenas, 
(who was one of the greateſt Encouragers of Learning 
that ever lived) as well as in that of Czar. 

2. What other Regulations were made by him? 
A. He preſerved all the Offices and Dignities of the 
State; ſo that during his whole Reign, there were Con- 
ſuls, Prætors, Ædiles, and other Magiſtrates of the Com- 
monwealth. Theſe performed the Functions of their re- 
ſpective Employments, tho? they were all dependent on 
a ſuperior Power, by which only they were actuated. Cæ- 
ſar, as a Proof that he had no Deſign of invading the 
Liberties of the People, ſuffered the Senate to ſhare with 
him in the Government of the Provinces ; but then he 
reſigned to them ſuch only as lay in the Center of the 
Empire, and which might be maintained without Guards 
or Garriſons; he taking upon himſelf the Adminiſtration 
of thoſe that were expoſed to the Incurſions of the Bar- 
barians; by which artful ConduR, he rendered the Se- 
nate of no Uſe, and at the ſame time engroſſed to him- 
ſelf all the Forces of the Empire. A Luſtrum being per- 
formed, - 4,063,000 Inhabitants, (Women, Children, 
and Slaves being included) were found ; which Number 
appears almoſt incredible, unleſs we confider the vaſt Ex- 
tent of the City and Suburbs of Rome, which Authors of 
Credit affirm to have been 5o Miles in Compaſs at this 
Time. Immediately after the Provinces were divided, 
and all public Affairs ſettled, the Name 
of Auguſtus (as intimating ſomething An. Rom. 727. 
more than mortal) was beſtowed upon ö 
Ca. ſar. Here ended the greateſt Commonwealth upon 
Earth, and at the ſame time began the greateſt Monarchy, 
which made ſo auguſt a Figure, that, for many Years, 

it was thought to be immortal. The Roman Dominions 
were now brought almoſt to their utmoſt Limits, they 
containing, in Europe; italy, both the Gault, Spain, 
Greece, lllyricum, Dacia, Pannonia, with Part of Bri- 
tain and Germany, In Afa; Afa Minor, Armenia, 
Syria, Judæa, with Part of Męſopotamia and Media. In 
Africa; Egypi, Numidia, Mauritania, and Lybia ; beſides 
many Iſlands, &c. As to the Remans themſelves, they 
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did not diſcover ſo elevated a Diſpoſition, either with 
regard to Genius or Strength of Mind, as in ſome 
Ages of the Commonwealth, but then they were more 
polite and ſociable, Never were more glorious, or at 
leaſt more delightful Days ſeen than under Auguſtus; all 
Wars and Conteſts being at an End; Arts and Sciences 
in a flouriſhing Condition; Wealth and Pleaſures of every 
Kind abounding, whereby. that Monarch became the 
Darling of his Subjects. „„ Fe? 
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Adberbal, 150. 


8 


chievements againſt the La- 


Criones Juris, or Caſes tins, ib. Actions in his own 


at Law, 56. 


nian General, 01. 


ailes Curules, 66. | 
JAEmilius Paulus, 128. Con- 
ducts the War againſt Per- 
ſeus, ibid. Overthrows him 
and triumphs, 129. 
/Eneas, (Founder of the Ro- 


mans) 1. | 


Aſculapius, under the figure 


of a Serpent, brought to 
Rome, 74. 

Africatroubled with a dread- 
ful Peſtilence, 149. _ 
Agelas of Naupactus, his 
Speech to Philip of Mace- 
don, 117. 5 
Agrippa, 320. 
Bravery, 3 5 Conſulted by 
Auguſtus C &/ar, „340. 

Alba (ry of) MF 6. 77 
Allol reges, 149. Their Em- 
baſſadors aſſiſt in diſcover- 


ing Catiline's Conſpiracy, 


232, 23 * : 
Amulius, King of Aba, 2, 4. 


Ancilia, or facred Bucklers, 


12. 


Ancus Martius IV. King of 
Rome his Character, 17. At- 


\ 


His great 


Kingdom, 18. Enriches his 
Auabenbal, the Cartha- Subjects and dies, bd. 

| Anariſcus, a pretended Son of 

is ill For- Per/eus, King of Macedon, 


tune, 151. Murdered, 152. 135. „ 
Aailes, their Office, 46. Andronicus ¶ Livius 94. 


Anibony (Mark) flies to . 


Cz/ar, 262, 269. His Ma- 


ſter of the Horſe, 286. Flat- 
ters 7. Cæſar, 287. Re- 


ſolves to revenge his Death, 
292. His true Deſign, 161d. 


Reads J. Cz/ar's Will to 


the People, 293. Brings 
forth 7. Cz/ar's Body, and 
makes a Speech over it, 


294. Endeavours to re- iu- 


ratiate himſelf with the 
enate, 295. His Artifices, 
296. Behaves with Cold- 
neſs towards Otavius or 


oung Cz/ar,297. Thwarts 
im, 299. Is ſeemingly re- 


conciled to him, 301. An 
Artifice employed againſt 
young C7/er, 302. Defeat- 
ed, 305. At the Head of 
17 Legions, 307. Battle of 
Philippi, 312, 313. Croſſes 
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into 4/ia, 313. Captivaied 


by Cleopatra, ib. Advances 
towards Italy, 317. Marries 
Octavia, 318. His Actions 
in the Eaſt, 319, 322. 
Q 4 | Weak- 


Ariſtonicus, Baſtard Brother 293. Beſieged in Modena, 


-_ 


I”. I Nd 2 od 
Weakneſs with regard to lus, executed in Carthage, 
Cleopatra, 324. Luxurious 89. F 
Life he leads with her, 57d. Aſdrubal, loſes his Life, 109. 
Engagement at A#ium, Aldrubal, cruel Action of 
328. His Deſpondency, his Wife, LT: 3 
ibid. Abject Offers to young Atbenians, aſſiſted by the 

Ca ſar, 330. Makes a vi- Romans, 116. „„ 
8 Sally, 332. Aban- Attalus, King of Pergamus, 
doned by 5 Gene- 116. | 
Tals, 333. Stabs himſelf, Aventine Hill, 18. 
; 33+ Carried wounded to _ ; 
Cleopatra, ibid. Ex ires, . 0 

335. His Funeral Obſe- Biblia, Wife of Duillius, an 
quies, 336. | | Anſwer made by her, 86. 

Arntiochus the Great pro- Bocchus, 157, 160, Delivers 
claims War againft the Ro- up Jugurtha to Sylla, 161. 
mans, 120. Occaſion of it, Bomilcar, 154, 155, 156. 
ibid. Hannibal in his Court, Put to Death, 157, 
and ſuſpected by him, 121. Bear, the Carthaginian, 
Antiochus vanquiſhed, 122. tortured in Rome, g1. - 
Concludes a Peace with the Brennus, King of the Gauls, 
| Romans, 123. H 3. . DINE 

Anti- Senate, 176. Brutus (Junius) 29. Coun- 

Appia (Via) 73. terfeits Madneſs, ibid. Ex- 

— NFquilii, their Plot to reſtore pels Targuin the Proud, zo. 
Targuin the Proud, 35. Exerciſes the Regal Power, 

Archimedes, killed at the ibid. Firſt exerciſes the 
Siege of Syracuſe, 106,107. Conſular Power, 34. Puts 
Arioviſtus, a German King, his two Sons to Death, 35. 

249. Ariſtobulus, King of Dies, 36. 5 
Judæa, 219, 220. Brutus (Decimus ) 289, 292, 


* 


to King Attalus, 144. Ta- 304, Commands the Arm 
ken Priſoner and ſtrangled, 305. Purſues Anthony, 300. 
145 . eee 8 
Aruns, fights Junius Brutus, Brutus ( Marcus) 268. His 
"20; | Character, 288. Conſpires 

Aruſpices, 62. - "againſt 7. Cz/ar, 288, 
Aſcanius, Son of Zneas, 2. 289. Stabs him, 290. Stirs 
Aarubal, the Carthaginian up the Populace, 291. 
General, defeated byMere/- Joins Caſſius, 3 11. The Ap- 
„ = 1 parition 
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parition at Philippi, 312. 
Battle there, 74:4. and 313. 
Stabs himſelf and dies, 3 13. 
Head ſent to Rome, ibid. 
Bulla, 20. | | 
Cælius Mount) 16. 
Caſar ¶ Julius) 199, 214. 
Speaks in Favour of the 
Conſpirators, z 34. Suſpect- 


Perſon and Character, 238, 


Actions in Spain, 240. Re- 
turns to Rome, 241. One of 
the Triumvirate, bu. Elect- 
ed Conſul, 242. Actions 
performed by him, 243. 


the Government of Gallia 


in Gaul, ibid. In Germany, 
249. Againſt the Belgæ, 
ibid. Goes to 1taly, 250. 
Exploits in Britain, 251, 
25 2. Returns to Gaul, 252. 
Second Expedition to Bri- 

tain, 252, # c. His other 


Reflections on his Conduct, 
ib. Bounty to the People, 
258, Farther Conqueſts in 


ainſt Pompey, 2c9, 261. Is 

iveſted 4 bis Neil = 
ments, 262. Advances to the 
Rubicon, 263. Progreſs of his 
Arms in Italy, 264. Par- 
dons Lentulus, 265, Comes 
to Rome, ibid. Breaks open 


F 
the Treaſury, 266. Goes to 


ed by the People, 236. His 
239. Hated by Sylla, 239. 


Artful Conduct, 244. Has 
Ci ſalpina, 249. Enterprizes 


Gaul, 7 8, 259. Jealouſy a- 


Spain, ibid. Exploits there, 
267. Returns to Rome, ibid. 
Goes againſt Pompey, 268, 


269. Vanquiſhes him in the 


Plains of Phar/alia, 272, 


25 273: Goes into Egypt, 2 4. 


Actions there, 275, &c. 
His Paſſion for Cleopatra, 
279. VanquiſhesPharnaces, 
280. Returns to Rome, 281. 
Goes for Africa, defeats 


Scipio, &c. ibid. Returns 


again to Nome, and has four 
Triumphs, 282, 283. His 
Bounty, 283. Regulations 
made by him, ibid. Marches 
into Spain, 283. Over- 
throws the Pompeys, 284. 
CreatedperpetualDiQator, 


285. Grand Defigns medi- 


tated by him, 286. Flat- 
tered, 287. Hated, 7b1id. 
Conſpiracy formed againſt 
him, 288. ls intreated not 
to go to the Senate, 289. 
Affinated there, 290. His 
Funeral Obſequies, 294, 
295. | 


Exploits in Gaul, 254,255. Cz/ar ( Auguſtus) called at 


firſt Octavius, 293. Arrives 
in Rome, 296. Schaviour 
there, 297, 298. Interview 
with Mark Anthony, ibid. 

The People declare for 
young Cæſar, zoo. Jealous 


'of Mark Anthony, Þ 


Takes up Arms, 303. Re- 
ſolves to join Mart Anthony, 
06: Elected Conſul, 308. 
imſelf, Mark Anthony, and 
> 7 "DET, 
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Lepidus, form the ſecond Army, 195. Put to Death | 
Triumvirate, 309. Barba- 196. | 


IL N D 


rities exerciſed by them, Carthaginians, 


FD EY 


* 


their firſt 


310, 311. Reproached with League with the Romans, 


Cow ardice, 3 13. His Acti- 


ons in TT aly, 3 16. Treatybe- Carthaginians, Originoftheir 


tween him and Mark Antbo- 
ny, 320. Returns gloriouſly 
to Rome, 321. Elected Tri- 
bune for 215 322. Pleaſant 
Anſwer of a Veteran Sol- 
dier, whoentertainedyoung 

Ca ſar at Supper, 322. War 
meditated between himand 
M. Anthony, 325. Reads 
Anthony's Willtothe People, 
326. Comes before Alexan- 
Aria, 332. Marches into 
that City, 336. Returns 
to Rome, 339. His Regula- 


tion in the State, i,. Afſ-- 
ſumes the ſupreme Autho- 
rity, 340. Farther Regula- 


firſt War with the Romans, 
84. Loſe the greateſt Part of 
Sicily, 89. Conclude aPeace 


with the Lemans, g3. Infeſt- 


ed by a bloody inteſtine 
War, 95. Conclude a Peace 
with the Romans, 113. Re- 
flections on the Republic of 
Carthage, 114, 115. Car- 
thage attacked, 133. Sends 
Hoſtages to the Romans, 
ibid. Deliver up all their 
Arms, ib:4. Prepare for a 
ſtout Defence, 134. Beſieg'd 


by Scipio /Emilianus, 136. 


Taken, ibid. Razed to the 
Ground, 138. Rebuilt, 145. 


tions made by him, 341. Caſſibenalus, King of the 
Felicity of his Reign, 342. Trinobantes, 263, 254. | 
Camillus ( Furius ] takes Caſſius, his Character, 288. 


PVeii, 61. The Plebians in- 


Subjects all Syria, 511. 


flamed againſt him, 62. Ba- Kill'd by his Servant, 313. 
niſhes himſelf, Cid. Returns Cataline (L. ) 197, His Con- 


anddefeatsthe Gauls, 64, G5, 
66. Dies of the Plague, 67. 
Cannæ, (Battle of) 105. 
Capitol, Beginning of it, 21. 
Capitol, built by e the 
Proud, 27. 6 : 
Capitelinus, or Marcus Man- 
lius, thrown from the Ca- 
itol, 64. 4 85 
apua, (Siege of) 108. 
Carbo, 186. Elected Con- 
ſul, 193. Engages Sylla's 


S 


ſpiracy, 220. Character, 
221, 222. Character of his 
Accomplices, 224. Aſſem- 
bles the Conſpirators, and 
makes a Speech, 224, Oc. 
His Efforts, 227. Reſolves 
upon the Maſſacre, 230. 
Speech in the Senate, 231. 
232. Leaves Rome, 232. 
Takes up Arms, 236. 
Fights ny, and loſes 
his Life, 237. 
J ENS Cato, 
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Cato, (Portius) 119. Goes 
into Spain, ibid. Signalizes 
himſelf in a Battle fought 
_ againſt Antiochus the Great, 
112. Goes to rica, 131. 
Inveighs againſt the Car- 
thaginians, ibid. 133. Is for 
deſtreying their Republic, 
197, 13 Dies, 13 -. 
Cato Uticen/is, 234. Oppoles 
Pompey, 240, and F.C /ar, 
241, 243, 245. Sent to Cy- 
pris, 247. Wounded, 250. 
Defeated by F.Cz/ar, 281. 
Beſieged in Utica, and kilis 
bdimſelf, 282. . 
Catullus, the Poet, 283. 
Celeres,Guards toRomulus,g. 
Cenſorinus, goes againſt Car- 
tbage, 133, 134. 
Cenſors, 88. 
Ceuſus, or Survey of the Ro- 
man Citizens and their E- 
Rane oo 
Centuries, a Diviſion of the 
Reman People, ibid. 
Cepro, een Hon into Gaul, 
163. Put to Death, 164. 
Ceibegus, his Character, 222. 
Def; gns againſt Cicero, 2,0. 
Farther Attempts, 232, 
233. Seized, ibid. Put to 
Death; 259-4 | 
Cicero, 214. Oppofes Cati- 
line, 226. Elected Conſul, 
_ ibid. Speech againſt Rullus, 
229. Farther Endeavours 
- againſt Catiline, ibid. Lays 
open the Conſpiracy before 


e 
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there againſt Caraline, 231, 
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ſeizes the Conſpirators, 
233. Puts them to Death, 
2 5. Stiled the Father of 
his Country, 2674. J. Ca ar 
attempts to ruin him, 245. 
Cicero impeached by Clodius 
the Tribune, 246. His too 
great Deſpondency, 247. 
Re ires to Sicrly, ibid. Re- 
turns honourably to Rome, 
248. Demands the Ho- 
nours of a Triumph, 260, 
Oppoſes -/nthony, 303. His 
Philippics, 304. Employs 
his Intereſt for young a /ar, 
208. His untimely End, 
310. Barbarity exerciſed on 
his Remains, 3 10, 311. 
Cimbri, a People of Den- 
mark, 163, 16. 
Cincinnatus ¶ Quintius ) elect- 
ed Conſul, 5 3. Dictator, 
4. Victories and glorious 
etirement, bi. 9. 
Cinna, 179. His Character, 
180. Endeavours to get 
Marius reſtored, 180. Oc- 
caſions Diviſions and Com- 
bats between the Allies and 
ancient Citizens of Rome, 
181. Raiſes an inteſtine: 
War, ibid. Speech againſt 
the Senate, 182, Made Ge- 
neraliſſimo of the Factions; 
ibid. Recogniz'd as Conſub, 
187. Reſolves to frarch- 


againſt Sylla, 193. Killed 
. . 


Circus Maximus 21. 


the Senate, 230. Speech Claſes, or Ranks of the Ro- 


man People, 24. ; 
7 Clelias. 


* 8 
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Clælia, the bold Action ſhe of the firſt Conſuls, 34. 
performed, 38. Quits the Conſulate, 35, 36. 
Claudius ¶ Appius falls di- Comitia Centuriata, 24. 
ſitractedly in love with Vir- Comitia Curiata, ibid. 
=_— ne. Comitia Tributa, 5 2. . 
6 leopatra, Queen of Egypt, Companies (in Rome) ſettled 
i 273, 275. Comes to J. by Numa Pompilius, 12. 
Cz/ar, 275. Captivates M. Conſular State, its Riſe, 33. 
Anthony, 314, &c. Her Conſuls, their Inſtitution and 
Magnificence, ibid. andg i5. Office, 34. 
Splendorwithwhich ſhe en- Concord (Temple of) 66. 
tertains that Roman, 315. Corinthians, the Romans pro- 
Swallows.a Pearl of im- claim War againſt them, 
menſe Value, ibid. Draws 139. 5 8 
Anthony to Alexandria, 3 16. Coriolanus, or Caius Martius, 
 £u4hony'sgreatDonationsto his Conqueſts, 47 In 
her, 322. Her artful Con- veighs againſt theF /ebeians, 


duct, 323. Suſpected of a 


Deſign to poiſon that Ro- 
man, 325. Flies from Acti- 


um, 328. Is in Alexandria 


with M. Anthony, 329. A 
Deſign of hers defeated, ib. 


ib. They attempt to ſeize 
him, 48. Sentenced to per- 

etual Baniſhment, 214. 
dd to the Volſci, ib. 
Marches out againſt the Ro- 
mans, 49. Murdered, 11d. 


Triesdifferent Poiſons, 330. Corvinus ¶ Marcus Valerius] 
Her deteſtable Qualities, kills a Gigantic Gaul. 69. 
332. Withdraws to aSepul- Craſſus ( Marcus) joins Sylla, 
ehre, ibid. TwoOfficers get 193. Great Eſtates given 
into it, 335. Viſited by him, 199. Defeats Sparta- 
oung Cæſar, 336, 337, cus, 208. Falls out with 
er Death, 338. Pompey, 210. Is reconciled, 
Clodius Publius) elected one 211. His Liberality to the 
of the Tribunes, 245. His People, ibid. ACompetitor 
Intrigue with Pempeia, ibid. for the Government, 241. 
and 246. Diſcovered, 246. Appointed to gointoSyr:a, 
Apimoſity againſt Cicero, 245.Expedition againſt the 
247-Troubles he occaſions, Parthians, and Death, 246. 
ibid. and 248. Death, 257. Curiatii, their Combat, 15. 
Cluilizs, Governor of ibs, Curie ( Roman) 8. | 
I | _ Curſor ( Papirius) the Con- 
Collatinus (Tarquinius) Huſ- ſul, 72, 73. ; 
band of Lucretia; 28. one | 3 
3 „„ | Curtius 


.  Gulph, 67, 68. 
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Curtius (I.) leaps into a Fabius Marinus the Diktator 
r 103. Purſues and harraffes- 
the Carthaginians, 104. 


to the Romans, 83. 


2 5 . a 
Decemdiri, Office of thoſe 
Magiſtrates, 55, 56. Great . 


Tyrant, $7. 
D Hhrakfices himſelf 


for his Country, 70. His 
Son of the ſame Name, 


imitates him in this parti- 
cular, 74 
Deiotarus, 280. AT: 
Demetrius Son of Philip King 
of Macedon, 118. Diviſions 
between him and his Bro- 
ther Per/eus, 127. 


Fabricius (Caius) ſent te 
Pyrrhus, 77. His beautiful 
Speech to that King, bid. 
and 78, 79, 80. Endeavours 
uſed to terrify him, 80. His 

grea tDiſintereſtedneſs, 80, 
81. Generous Actions of 
Fabricius, 8g 1. 

Faith (Temple of) 11 

F alerii,aSchool-maſter there 

how treated, 62. LE 

Feciales, Prieſts of Mars, 12. 

Fidenates, 15. „ 

Frimbrig, marches againft 


Dentatus ; a fine Saying of Mithridates, 190. His Suc- 


his, 74+ Z 


ceſs, ibid. Kills himſelf, 192. 


Di&ator, his Office and Au- Flaminius Quintus, defeats 


thority, 42. 
Di viſions between the Patri- 
cians and Plebeians, 43, 44. 
Dru/us, Tribune of the Peo- 
ple, 170. Stabbed, 172. 
Duillius, Admiral of the Ro- 
man Fleet, 86. : 
Daumwviri, Judges in Crimi- 
nal Matters, 15. 


Egeria (the Goddefs) 12. 


Philip King of Macedon, 
117. Again at Cynocephalæ, 
118. Makes a Peace with 
Philip, ibid. Reſtores all the 
Grecian Cities to their Li- 
berty, ibid. and 119. At 
Pruſiass Court, 125. Fabius 
ſirnamed Allobrogicus, de- 
feats the Gault, 149, 1 50. 
Flaminius ¶ C.) defeated by 
Hannibal, 102, 103. 


Fleet, the firſt conſiderable 


Egyptians, ſend an Embaſſy one the Romans had, 88. 


Equites or Knights, 24. Their 
Power increaſed, 147. 
Eumenes (King) 122, 123, 


FF. i 
Fabii, their glorious Actions, 


5 
51. 9 s 
5 
„ 
- 


* 


Flemma Calpurnius performs 


a brave Action, 87. 
Fortune (Temple of) 25. 
Forum, 21. | 
Fulvia, diſcovers Cataline's _ 

Conſpiracy, 226, 229, 230. 
Fulwia, Wife to M. *nthouy, 
Her Machina-. 

tions, 


tions, 316, 317. Flies into 


1 
I 


ibid. | 


employed there 72. 
Furius, the Prætor, van- 
quiſhes the Gauls, 116. 
Furius, a Tribune, murder'd 
by the Populace, 168. 
| | G. . N 
Gabii (Siege of) 27 
Gauls march againſt Rome, 
63. Again invade the Ro- 
man Territories, and are 
vanquiſn' d, 96, 97. Subdued 
by Fabius, ſirnamed Allobro- 
gicus, 149, 150. Havock 
made of them, 163. 
Gelon, King of Syracuſe, 47. 
Gentius, King of the Il yrians, 
129. 


in a Battle, 97. 
Gladiators, 85. 
Glaucia the Prætor, 166. 
 Dilturbances raiſed byhim, 
167, Murder'd by the Po- 
pulace, 168. 


Colony to Carthage, 145. 


Killed by his Slave, ibid. 


Murder'd, 144. 


DEX 


Gefate,96. Loſe their King 


H 


| Greece, 317. Dies of Grief, Hamil as: 87. Tortured at 


Rome, 91. 


Farce Caudinæ; aStratagem Hannibal (not the Great) 


85. 87. Crucihed by his 
Soldiers, 87 | 


Hannibal the Son of Hamil- 


car, y. Beſieges daguntum, 


98 Has the whole Manage- 


ment of the War againſt the 
Romans. 99. Croſles the Py- 


renees, ibid Comes to the 


Alps, 100 His famous Paſ- 


ſage over it, % and 101. + 


Defeats the Romans atT aci- 
num and Trebia, 102. At 
the Lake 7hrafymene, 103. 


At Cannæ, 10G. Marches 


to Capua, 106. Advances 


near Kome, 108. Recalled 
to Carthage, 111, 112 His 


* 


Interview with Scipio, 1 12. 
Qrerthrown. by him, 11d. 


Concludes a League with 


Anticchus, 120 Flies to that 


Prince, 121 Flies to King 


Pruſias, and dies, 125 His 
Character, ibid. and 126. 


: | | Hanno, 86, 87. 1 
Gracchus ( Caius ) conducts a Hanno defeated, and killed 


by Scipio, 1 10. 


Appointed one of the 7ri- Herod, 331. Z 

um4iri, ibid. Favours the Herſilia, ly 

Plebeians, 147. Withdraws Hetrurians, ſubmit to Tar- 
to the Capitol. . Tender guinius Priſcus, 20. i 
Speech of his Wife, 148. Hiemp/al, 150. Murdered, 


life of Romulus, 8² 


15 1. 


Gracchus Tiberius] prefers Hiero of & racuſe, 84. 85 
Laws at which the Patri- Hirtius, ig | 3 
cians are diſguſted, 143. Horace, 340. 5 

Haratii, cheis Combat, 1.5: 


Horatius 
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Horatius Cocles, gallant Ac- Lelins, 110, 111, 113, 
tion W y him, 37. Levinus ſentagainſt Pyrrbus, 
5 . | 1 5 

Faniculum (Hill) 18. Latins, 16. State of that 

Janus (Temple of) 11. Shut hag 171, 172. Joined 
a ſecond Time, 96. A in cloſe Confederacy, 173. 
Third Time. 339. Latinus, King of Latium, 2 

Nllyrians, their War with the Lavinia, Daughter to Lati- 
Rom:ni. 69. uu, 2 RE 

InperialState, Riſe ofit,285. Lavinium, (City of) 2. 

Interregnum, the firſt in Rome, Law ( Agrarian) 50. Freſh 

10. : | _ Diviſions about it, 51, 52. 

Italy, the Conqueſt of it com- Promoted by 7. Gracchus, © 

pleated by the Romans, 83. 143, 144. | 

Fuba, vanquiſhed by 7. Cæ- Laws of the twelve Tables, 

ar, and kills himſelf, 281. 56. 5 | 

Jugum, or paſſing under the Laws, remarkable ones en- 
Tone,, + . 

Tugurtha, Riſe of his War Laws, new ones enacted in 
with the Romans, 150. His favour of Debtors, 72. 
Character, 16. Ingratitude, Law (Oppian) 119. 

151. Murders Adherbal, Lectiſternium, Deſcription of 
152. Comes to Rome, 154. that Ceremony, 67. | 
. from thence, 76id. Legions, g. Whence formed, 

Beats the Romans, Igg. 171. 

Harraſſed by Merellus, 15 6. Lentulus his Character, 222, 
Takes the Field, 25d. Be- His Attempts, 232, 233. 
ſieged in Tul/a by Metellus, Seiz'd, 233. Put to Death, 
157. HisSpeech toBocchus, 235. | „ 
150, 161. His Alliance Lepidus, 201. His Actions 
with that King, 161. De- and Death 202. | 
hvered up by Ri to Sylla, Lepidus, one of the 'Trium- 
ibid. His Captivity, 162. virate, attempts to revenge 
Fatal End, 163. J. Cæſar's Death, 292 5 

Tulus, Son of Antas, 2. Spain, 303 His Character, 

= Ciwvile, 6 37 rove from Rome, 

* Honorarium, 0 59 317. Africa allotted him, 
| ,., 333i, 8 

Kings of Rome, Abſtract of Lex Hortenſia, 75. 

their Reigns, 32. | 1 
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Library in Alexandria burnt, Marcellus repulſes Hannibal, 
276, 277. Reſtored byCle- . | 


opatra, 322. 
Lictors, 9. 
Livy 340. 


Lucilius, the Roman Satyriſt, Mariamne, Wife to King 


142. 


Tucretia, her mournful Hiſ. Marius, 1 56, 157. His Arti- 


tory, 28, 29. . 
Lucretius the Poet, 168. 
Lucullus, 190. Appointed to 
carry on. the War againſt 

Mithridates, 206. His Suc- 


ceſſes, 208, 2c9. Deſerted 


his whole Army, 210. 


b | 
His great Merit, 213, 214. 


His Interview with Pompey, 
216. Returns in Triumph 
to Rome, 216. Great Lux- 

ury and Death, 26. 
Ludi magni, their Riſe, 94. 

Luſtrum, 24. 
Lutatius gains a great Naval 

Victory over the Carthagi- 
_ nians, 92. N 


Meacenas, 339, 340. 


Magiſter Equitum, or Maſter cin 
| 1285 ſhips he had undergone, p 
Mamercus ( milius ) Dicta- | 


of the Horſe, 42. 


ber, $9.00: 
Mammertines, Soldiers of 
Campania, 84. 


Mancinus the Conſul, ſtript 


and ſent to the Numantines, 
140, 141. 


Manlius ¶ Torquatus ) kills a Marius (the younger) 18 5. 


 Gigannic Gaul, 68. 
Manlius Torquatus puts his 


Son to Death for fighting 


againſt his Orders, 70. 


Marcius Kutilus, the firſt 


Elected Conſul, 158. His 


SCauls, 164. Vanquiſhes the 


166. Goes into Aa, 168. 


dates, 169. 


forced to return to Sea, 188. 


* 


107. Slain in an Ambu-. 
300 5 - 


Plebeian Cenſor, 68. 
Herod, 331. 
fices and Ingratitude, 157. 


Speech againft the Nobles, 
ibid. and 159. Is ſent 
againſt e 160. His 
Engagements, 161. Hatred 
to Sylla, 162. Honours be- 
ſtowed on Marius, ibid. Ap- 
pointed tomarchagainſt the 


Tentones and Cimbri, 165. 
Endeavours toruin Metellus, 


Conference with Mirbri- 
Diſregarded 
by the Romans, ibid. Arts 
he employed againſt Sylla, 
176. Flies from Rome, 178. 
InExile in the Hand of Cer- 
cina, 183. MiſerableHard- 


ibid. Slave ſent to murder 73 
him, 183. Releaſed out of ü 
Priſon, 184. Sails to Africa, 9 


Joins Cinna, 186. Bloody 
Proſcription in Rome, 187, 
188. His Death, 189. 


186. His Attempts againſt 
Hlla, 189. Fights him, 
195. Kills himſelf, 197. 


Martius 


INDE Xx 


Martius afpires to the Ro- torius, 204. Third War 
man Throne, 14. with the Romans, 206. 
Mafiniſſa, King of Numidia, Dangers to which he is ex- 
110. Invades the Allies of poſed, ibid. Engagements, 
the Cartbaginians, 130. . 208. Oppoſed by 


His Death, 131. Pompey, 216. Flies, ibid. 
Maſſiva, murdered, 154 His mighty Deſigns, 218. 
Matho, gs. Fatal End, 219. 


Memmius (C. bis Speech Money, when firſt coined ir in : 7 


againſt Jug urt ba, &c. 1 Rome, 2 
N 64 Conſul, . | - 
named Archaicus, 139. N. 
Menenius ( Agrippa] his Nevins, ifamousAugur,21, 
Speech to the People, 44, Newius, the Poet, 94 8 
Nefaſti, or unlucky Days, 51. 
Moles defeats Aſtrubal8 Numantia, beſieged by ſeve- 
Metellus, firnamed 1 4 ral Roman Generals, 140. 
nicus, Overthrows Andriſcus, I aken and razed by Scipio 
135. Inveſts Numantia, JAEmilianus, 141, 142. 
140. Sentagainſt Jugurtha, NumaPompilius, ſecond King 
155, 156. Recalled, 157. of Rome, 10. Scruples to 
Returns to Rome, 159. and accept the Regal Dignity, 
is ſirnamed, Numidicus,160. ibid. His Regulations in re- 
Marius attempts to ruin ligious Matters, c. 11. 
him, 166. Baniſhed and Employs a religious Ar- 
retires to Rhodes, 166, 167. tifice, 12. Improvements 


Returns to Rame, 1 68. : with regard to the Govern- 
Metius Suffetius, Governor ment and Laws, reforms 
of Alba, 14, 16. the Calendar, 13. Dies and 
 Mexentius, ing of the He- 15 buried with great Solem- 
 trurians, 2. _ nity, 26d. 
Micip/a, Ling of Numidia, Numitor, the laſt King of Al- 
150, 151 ba, 2, 4. His Works taken 


Mithri ates, King of Pontus, up and burnt, 127. 

168, 169. His Power and SEE. TS 

Evelyn; Ui Succeſs -- |. O. 895 

againſt the Romans, 190. A Ocriſia, Mother of Servius 

Peace propoſed, 1 His Hoftilius, 22. 

Interview with $ fa 192. Octa via, Wife of M. Hntho- 
Second War 3 5 the Ro- ny, 318. Comes to Athens, 


mans, 200. Joins * Ser- 32 3. Her excellent Beba- 
| # viour, 


NEW... 


viour, 76:4. Divorced, 325 him, and a Peace is agreed, 


Her great Patience and Re- 118. Dies, 227. 


ſignation, 326. Phbilopæmen, Generaliſſimo 
Octavius. See Cz/ar ¶ Au- of the Achaians, 124. 
Fuſtur. © Phraates, King of Parthia, 
Opimius the Conſul, 147. 215, 217, 218. 5 


Perſeus, King of 


 Banrſhed, 153. 


Pirates, War againſt them, 


Oppius, a generous Action of 211, Cc. 


ie 11. 


O/tia (City of) 18. 


Plague, pretended to be ſtopt 


by the Dictator's driving in 


Ovation, the lefler Triumph, 2 Braſs Nail, 67. 
7 


39. Deſcription of at, 
and 40. ED 


Ovid, 340. | 
„ ö P ; 
Pagi, or Burroughs, 12. 
Fo © bard ca 
Papirius a Slave abuſed, 72. Pompey (Cu. J 183. Killed, 
86. 


Panja, 304. Defeated, 305. 


id. Plautus the Comic Poet, 119. 
Plays, or Dramatic Pieces, 
when firſt introduced in 
Rome, 67, Greatly im- 


roved, 94. 
lebeians, 8, 24, 25. 


Plebiſcitum, 56. 


1 


His Speech to young Cæ- Pompey the Great, 193. E- 


Aar, 305, 306. 


Perpenna, 202.Goes toSparn, 


203. Executed, 205. 
acedon, 
127. Declares War againſt 
the Romans, ibid. Defeats 
Licinius the Conſult, 128. 
Defeated by the Romans, 
ibid. Carried in Triumph 
to Rome, 129. . 
Pharnaces, 218. His Con- 
queſts, 279. Death, 280. 


Philip, a King of Macedon, at 


War with the Romans, 107. 
It breaks out again, 115. 
His paſſionate Deſire to 


curb the Roman Power, 116. 
Defeated by 2. Flaminius, 
117. Again defeated by 


ſteemed by Sylla, 194. Ac- 


tions in Na ez. Elected 
P 


Conſul, 210. pointed 
to head the War againſt the 


Pirates, 211. Feuds on that 


Account, 212. His At- 
tempts againſt them, 76:7. 
and 213. Cruſhes the Pi- 


rates, bid. His great Power, 
ibid. Sent againſt Mitbri- 


dates, 225. Marches againſt 
Tigranes, 217. Exploits in 
Ala, ibid. Subjects all Sy- 
ria, 218. Takes Jeruſalem, 
and goes into the Temple, 
220. Returns to Rome 237. 
His ſplendid Triumph, ibid. 
His Vanity, 238. His De- 


mands, 240. Jealous. of -- 


Retires 
from 


J. Cæſar, 256. 
5 5 . 


D 
4 s 
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* from Rome, 257. Strength< Prolemy, King of Egypt, 253, 
| ens his . 258. Ei Ge. His 3 | 
325 horted to take up Arms 276, Takes up Arms againſt 
| againſt 7. Caſar, 261. Cæſar, and is crowned, 278. 
N Leaves Rome, 263, and Ita- Publius Valerius, 29. 5 
I. 265. His great Prepara- Punic, or Carthaginian War 
78 tions in the Eaſt, 268. Van- (the firſt) 84. End of it, 92. 
. quiſhed, 272. Flies into Second Punic War, 97. 
pt Egypt, 273. Treacherouſly Proclaim'd, 98, 99. End of 
ny murdered, 274. His Head it, 113, Sc. Third Panic 
carried to F. Cz/ar, 275, War, 130. End of it, 138. 
9. Pompey the younger, 283. Pyrrbus, King of Epirus, 
Nw Overthrown by Julius Cz- comes into Italy, 75, De- 
98 Jar, 284. Is in Spain, 295. feats the Romans, 76. Fights 
n- | Receives. the Fugitives, again with them, $1. Goes 


311. His Interview with into Sicily, 82. Returns to 
young Cæſar, 318, 319. Tarentum, and defeated by 
| His Acts of Hoſtility, 319. the Romans, ibids Leaves 
d, Me wor 320. Killed JTtaly, 83. His Death, ibid. 
in Phrygia, 321. ; : 


E- Pompilia, Daughter of Numa . SIR ns 

15 Peompilius, 13. = Nel. or public Trea- 

_ Pontifices, their Inſtitution, ſurers, 36. Their other 

5 - „„ Functions, 37. I 
1 Pontius Commitius, climbs up Quæffors Plibeian ) 60, 

4 do the Capitol, 64. Duindecimwviri, 8. 

44 Piorcia, Wife to M. Brutus, Quirinalis, a Hill in Rome, g. 

wh 289. Death, 313. 5 | 

55 Porſenna, à King in Hetruria, 1 

fs 37, 38. His Wars againſt Regulus C Attilus) 87. Con- 

4 the Romans, ibid, queſts over the Carthagi- 

* Poſtbumius Regillenſis, 43. nians, ibid. Kills a mon- 

fag Prætexta, 20. ſtrous Serpent, 26:4. Taken 

"i Prætia, a Courtezan, 222. by that People, 88. Sent to 

—_ Prætor, Creation and Office, Rome by the Cartbaginians, 

5 66. |  ' - - Bg: Remarkable Speech in 

2 Propertity; ne . the: Senate of Rome, 9go. 

5 Pruſias, King of Bithynia, Tortured miſerably by the 

of 125. Deals perfidiouſly by Carthagizians, 91. 

RT Hannibal, ibid. Comes to Remus, his Birth, 3. Younger _ 

a Kome, 129, 130. Years, 4, 5. Death, 6. 


Rex 


- 


FD EX. 
Rex Sacrorum, 30. Tos 8. 
Rhea Sylvia, or Ilia, Mother Sabine Women (Rape of) 5. 
of Romulus and Remus, 2, 3. They reconcile the Romans 
Komans, Foundation of that and Sabines, g. 
FrOpiRs 1, . Sacraſancti, or Tribunes, 45. 
Romans improve greatly in Saguntum(Siege of thatCity) 
Politeneſs, 93, 94. Their 98. = . 
fartherImprovements, 115. Salii, Prieſts of Mars, 12. 
Their Degeneracy, 142, Sa/aft, the Hiſtorian, 258, 
n Samnites force the Roman 
Roman State, Remarks on Army to paſs under the 
it, 31. Yoke, 72. | 


_ Reman Ladies give up their Saturninus, his artful Con- | 


ewels, Sc. 62. A great duct, 164. Endeavours to 


umberof Ladies conſpire ruin Mere/lus, 166. Diſtur- 


to kill their Huſbands, 78. bances raiſed by him, 167, 
Taxed by the ſecond Tri- Murdered, 168. ” 
umvirate, i111 ' Scewola (Mutius). his bold 
 Reme, Foundation of that Actions, 37, 38. 
City, 6. Deſtroyed by the Sce/erata, Street in Rome ſo 
_Gauls, 63. Riſes to an ex- called, 26. | 
alted Pitch of Grandeur, Scipio, the Conſul, 102. 
242. Its great Corruption, Scipzo, afterwards firnamed 
257, 291. Africanus, 105. His rapid 


| Romulus, his Birth, 3. Younger Conqueſts in Spain, 109. 


Fears, 4, Sc. Firſt King of Virtuous Behaviour to- 
_ Rome, 6. Rape of the Sabine wards a beautiful Captive, 
Women, 7. His Martial Ex- ibid. Conquers all Spain, 

ploits, d. His Alliance ibid. Elected Conſul, and 

_ with the Sabines, other ſent into Africa, 110. Van- 
Wars, Regulations made by | quiſhes Hannibal, 112,113. 

him in the State, 8, and 9. Returns to Rome, and tri- 
Suppoſed to have been mur- umphs, 114. Fights againſt 

dered, 9. Antiochus the Great, 122. 


Roftra, whence ſo called, 71. Baſely treated by the Ro- 


Raullus, his Attempts againſt mans, and dies, 124. 


the ILaberty of his Country, Scipio, or Merellus Pius joins 
227, 228. His Projects de- Pompey, 271. Defeated by 
feated by Cicero, 229. J. Ceſar, 281. 


: Sci pio, | 


„ 


LIN D 


EM: 


Scipio, ſirnam'd. ¶ faticus, 123. Sophoniſba, her tragical End, 

Scipio AÆmilianus, 134. Ap- 111. BY 3 
pointed to go againſt Car- Spartacus, a Gladiator, „ 
thage, 136. Beſieges it, ibid. Raiſes an Army, and over- 
Razes that City to the throwsthe Leg1ons, 18. His 
Ground 137, Cc. Takes great Valour, 208. . Loſe 


Numantia, and razes it, 141, 


is Life, bd. 5 


142. Is ſirnamed alſo Nu- Spendius, 95. Fea, 
mantinus, ag Dies, as was Spurius Caſſius, 43, 44. Is 
* 


ſuſpected, by Poiſon, 146. 


thrown down the Tarpeian 7; 


His Elogium, ib. and 147. Rock, go. - + . 
Sempronia, her Character, Sulpitius CP.) the Tribune, 
239 | his Faction, 196, &c. Mur- 


Senate, 9. Increaſed in Num- 
ber, 20. | 


dered, 179. 
8 e 24. 


Senatus Conſultum, 56. 5 $y6biPs Books offered to Tar- 
Sertorius (2. 181, 186,194. - quinius Superbus, 27, 28. 


ConqueſtsinSpazrr, 203. Of. Sy/vius (King) 2. - 
fers made him by Mithri- Syphax defeated and taken 
dates, 204. Murdered Priſoner, 111. 1 
treacherouſly by Perpenna, Fylla, his Character, 160. 


205. 
gergilis Abala, 59. 
Servius Tullius, ſixth King of 
Rome, 22, A 3 that 
happened at his Birth, d. 
Secures the Crown to him- 
ſelf, 23. Inſtitutes the Cen 
ſus, ibid. and 24. His Ac- 
tions at Home, 24, 25. 
Wars, 25. Murdered, ibid. 
and 26. OS 
Sextus, eldeſt Son of Targui- 
nius Superbus, his treache- 
rous Conduct, 27. 
Secial War, or Wars of the 
Allies, 172. Very dange- 
rous and deſtructive, 173. 
Soldiers ( Roman) when firſt 
paid in Money 5 60. . 


% 


Returns to /t#ly, 193.— ' 


azſtor to Marius, ibid. 


His Pride and Vanity, 162. 
His warlike Exploits, 169. 
Oppoſes Marius, 170. Gal- 


lant Actions, 174. Appoint- 


ed to go againli Mithridates, 
175. Danger he runs at 
Rome, 176. Leaves it, ibid. 
Returns to it at the Head 
of his Army, 177. Poſſeſſes 
himſelf of it, 178. His 
8 e eee 
ibid, and 179. Laws enacted 


by him, 179. Proſcribes 


Marius, &c. Goes againſt 
Mithridates, 180. Conqueſts 
in Afia, 188, 189. Exploits 

againſt Mitbridates, 191. 


F 


FBlcody 


- ; ou . T 
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. Proſcription in 


Rome, 7, 198. Created 


perp * ictator, 198. His 


F A nas Adminiſtration, 
199. Laws enacted by him, 
ibid. Abdicates the Dicta- 


torſhip, 200. Dies, 201. 


'Te 


I N D E X. 


Country, 36. endes to 


Rome, 37. Excites all the 
Latins to revolt, 42. Re- 
tires to Campania, and dies, 


43. 


7 atia, married to Numa Pom- | 


piliur, 13 


Tatius, Ki ing of theSab:nes,s, 
T elefinus, General of the Sam- 


Tanaquil, Wi fe toLuciusTar- mites, 196. 
guinius, 18, 19. Her ambi- Terence, theComicPoet, 130, 
tious Temper, ibid. 146. 

Tarentines, their Wars with 7. euta, Queen of the Itlyrians, 
. the Romans, 7 Go 

7 delivers up the Ca- 5 a Nation of Ger- 
pitol, and cruſh'd to Death, mans, 163, 164. 

Tibullus, 340. 


7* 
T arquinius ( Aruns) 25 T igranes, 2Cb, 216, 217. 


Tarquinius Priſcus, 6fth King 1 rebonius, his unhappy End, 


of Rome, 19, c. firſt cal- 


309. 
led Lucumon, 18. A pre- Tribes ( N 8. 


tended Prodigy, 19. His Tribunes (Conſular) 61. 
ozone Harangue to the Tribunes (of the People) theix 
People, bd. Actions after Office, 45, 46. 'Thear In- 
his Acceſſion, 20. Enlarges croachments, 54. 


- the Senate, and the Herru- 7 ribunes(Military)theirCre- 


:4:ans ſubmit to him, bid. ation, 58. 
His noble Works in Rome, ever, 66. » 
21. Murdered by the Sons Triumph, firſt inſtituted by 


of Ancus Marcius, 22. Romulus, 7. Or more pro- 


Laid aſide for 


Targuinius Superbus, ſeventh perly by Carguinins Eriſcut, 


and laſt King of Rome, 26. 20. 
His Cruelty, Sc. Wars, Triumph ( Reman) Deſerip- ; 


| : Treachery,27. SybilsBooks tion of 1t, 40 


offered to him, ibid. and 28. Triumph, the firſt obtained on 

Wars with the Rutuli, 28. Account of foreign Wars, 
Baniſhed with all his Fami- 85. 

ly, 30. Retires to the He- Triumph (Naval) the firſt ob- 

trurzans, ibid. Sends Am- tained, 86. | | 

baſſadors to Rome, Triumvirate, (the firſt) 242. 
Makes War againſt I . ſecond, zog. 


Triumviri 


veri 


„ 1 „ x 
Triumwviri Copitales, orGaol- Vindia, or full Manumiſ- | 
ers, 74. | - fron, 36. | 
7 . Virgil the poet, 316. 55 
Tullius Hofithius, hed King Virginia, a Virgin, attempt- 
of Rome, 14. His martial x to be debauched by . 


Temper, ibid. His great Li- pins Claudius, 925 Killed by 


berality. Wars, ibid. and Virginius her Father, ibid. 
15. Other Wars, 16. Takes Viriatus, a Shepherd, op- | 
and razes Alba, ibid. War poſes the Romans, 139. 
with the Latins, ibid. Dies, Baſely murdered, 140. 
NPitellii, their Plot to reſtore 
T arquinthe Proud, 3 
Volero creates great Dinur- 
105 bances, 5 2. 
7 15 Publicola, W in Volumnia, Wife of C. extola- 
diſcovering a Conſpiracy, nus, 49. 
5. Elected Conſul,” 36. . 
. 5 enacted by him, ibis. W, 
Varro { Terentius] 104. De- War (Civil) the firſt of any 
feated by Hannibal, 105. Note in Rome, 178. End of 
Veientes, 15. Their Incur- it, 197. 
ſions, 50, 51. | 
Veii (City of) taken 15 the X. : 
Romans, 61. KXantippus ſuccours the Car- 
Veſta (Goddeſs) 11. _ thaginians, and is baſely 
Veſtal Virgins, their Inſtitu- treated by N 88. 
tion, 11. 
Veturia, Mother of Coriola- You = 
nus, 49. Tiear, reformed by Numa 
Vindex, a Slave, 1 a Pompilins, 1 3. By Julius 
Ka 35. We 283. | 


17. | 
Turnus, King of the Rutuli, 2. 
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| | Adorned ae Thirty-Two. Copper-Plates, repreſenting 


© Reign. To every 


Juſi Publiſhed. * © 
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the moſt remarkable-Incidents in the Engliſh Hiſtory, ur 


the Entertainment of Youth, 


- The ELEVENTH EDITION of « 


A Nzw HISTORY of ENGLAND, 

By QUESTION and ANSWER. 

Extracted from the moſt celebrated Engliſb Hiſtorians, 
Particularly M. RAPIN de THOYT RAS. 


- 'This little Book gives a moſt particular and accurate 


Account of the Monarchy, the State, Government and 


Geography of Great-Britain and Ireland; alſo, the Wars 


and Revolutions that have happened in theſe Kingdoms; 


with an Account of the Canqueſts and Governments of 
theRomans, Saxons, Danes, worm en, in England: Like- 
wiſe a particular Hiſtory of each King, from the rſt Eſta- 
bliſhment of that 5 to the End of his late NMajeſty's 

| ing's Reign a moſt excellent Chro- 
nological Table is prefixed, by which we eaſily diſcover, 
what Popes, Emperors of the Eaſt and Yet, Kings of 


France, c. have reigned, It alſo gives an Account of 


the moſt eminent Men who flouriſhed in each Reign; by 
what Means the Kingdom of Ireland came to be depen- 
dent on the Crown of England; what Wars have happen- 


ed in Ireland and Scotland. This Book deſerves a Place 
In the beſt Study; and yet is ſo eaſy and intelligible, that 
it will delight and improve the meaneſt Underſtanding to 


ſo great «Degree, that even Children may become excel- 
Tent Hiſtorzans, and give a good Accountdf theſe King- 
doms and the Government of them. | 5 


ANew Hi STORY of G REECE, 


By QuzsT1on and AnswWER., 


Sold by R. Bal Dwix, in Pater-Nofter-Row, 


